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Introduction 


Volume 26 in the Something about the Author series offers another entertaining and informative look at 
some of the authors and illustrators who create books for young readers. Among the new listings in Volume 
26 are Michael Chinery, Peggy Fortnum, Dorothy Goble, Walter Hughes, Tad Szule,S.R. Van Iterson, and 
many others. Continuing the practice adopted in Volume 25, this new volume of SATA also includes 
revised sketches of selected early listees who remain of interest to today’s readers and who have been active 
enough to require extensive updating of their original sketches. Those persons whose sketches have been 
newly revised for Volume 26 are Isaac Asimov, Olivia Coolidge, Julia Cunningham, Roald Dahl, Lois 
Lenski, Evaline Ness, H.A. Rey, and Louis Slobodkin. Also appearing in the present volume are obituaries 
that offer brief and timely information on |) recently deceased persons who are already listed in SATA as 
wellas those who have not yet been included in the series; and 2) persons who died in the past but were never 
listed in the series, or SATA listees who died after their sketches appeared but before the practice of 
providing obituaries was begun in Volume 20, 


Highlights of This Volume 


In Volume 26 you'll find many fascinating creators of children’s literature, past and present. These are justa 
few of the people you'll find especially interesting: 


ISAAC ASIMOV......whose encyclopedic knowledge and readable style have made young people just as 
eager to read his nonfiction accounts of science and history as they are to read his many works of science 
fiction. With well over 200 books to his credit, Asimov is as prolific as he is popular. “Thinking through my 
fingers” is what he calls writing—and he can write for as long as 18 hours a day, type 90 words per minute, 
and produce a novel in as little as 70 hours! But being extraordinarily smart and self-confident even as a 
youngster didn’t win Asimov many friends in school or make hima model pupil, as he freely admits in his 
revised sketch. 


JULIA CUNNINGHAM......who set herself a deadline of ten years in which to become a writer, and 
then endured a full ten years of rejection slips before her first book was published. Her books like Dorp 
Dead and Burnish Me Bright have won not only popular approval from young readers but an array of 
awards that includes the New York Times Outstanding Book of the Year, National Book Award finalist, the 
Lewis Carroll Shelf Award, and the Christopher Award. Speaking as someone who surely knows, 
Cunningham describes five important habits that every writer should have. 


ROALD DAHL......one of the relatively few writers who has made an equally significant mark in writing 
for children and for adults. Well known to adults for his novels, screenplays, and short stories, Dahl has 
secured his place among children’s writers with his enduringly popular Charlie and the Chocolate Factory 
and James and the Giant Peach. He has also won praise for guiding the rehabilitation of his wife, actress 
Patricia Neal, after she suffered a series of crippling strokes in 1965. 


PEGGY FORTNUM......the British artist who gave face and form to Michael Bond’s Paddington Bear 
and guaranteed him a special place in the hearts of all children—and many adults. Readers of Noel 
Streatfeild’s Thursday's Child or Jane Gardam’s A Few Fair Days also enjoyed examples of Fortnum’s 
illustration. Recalling herself as an “irritating” child, Fortnum reminisces in her SATA sketch about the 
terror and confusion of her first day at school and her eventual discovery that her skill in art could bring her 
a special happiness. 


LUCRETIA PEABODY HALE......whose distinguished family included her father Nathan, owner and 
editor of a Boston newspaper and a nephew of the Revolutionary War hero, Nathan Hale. Her brother was 
Edward Everett Hale who wrote The Man Without a Country. Lucretia Hale is best known for writing The 
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Peterkin Papers, often recognized as the first nonsense writing for children produced in America. First 
published in book form in 1880, The Peterkin Papers and its sequels have delighted children even to the 
present day. 


LOIS LENSKI......who began her career as an artist and was more than 30 years old before she wrote her 
first book. She is probably best known for her 1946 Newbery Medal winner, Strawberry Girl, the story of 
the Crackers (or poor whites) of Florida. She further explored the regional differences between many 
Americans in Bayou Suzette (about French-speaking people of the Louisiana bayou country) and Blue 
Ridge Billy (about the mountain people of North Carolina). Lenski also illustrated books for authors like 
Kenneth Grahame, Padraic Colum, Maud Hart Lovelace, and Watty Piper (including the perennial 
favorite, The Little Engine That Could). 


EVALINE NESS......who didn’t discover her artistic bent until she was in college. She worked as a 
commercial artist until a children’s book editor persuaded her to try her hand at illustrating a book for 
children. After that, as Ness explains in her SATA sketch, she was “hooked.” With further persuasion, she 
later proved herself a writer and has seen her books like Sam, Bangs and Moonshine and Old Mother 
Hubbard and Her Dog counted among the ALA Notable Books and the Horn Book honor list. Ness also is 
a Caldecott Medal winner, a two-time Caldecott runner-up, and a nominee for the Hans Christian 
Andersen Award. 


REGINALD OTTLEY......who was a seaman at the age of 14, later a “cowboy” in the Australian 
Outback, a race horse trainer, and a cattle ranch manager in the French Pacific Islands before he turned that 
experience to good advantage as a writer. He is perhaps best known for Boy Alone, a faithful depiction of 
Australia in the early 1930s, which became an international success, winning the Lewis Carroll Shelf 
Award, the Thomas A. Edison National Mass Media Award, and was an ALA Notable Book and 
Australian Children’s Book Council Best Book of the Year runner-up. 


H.A. and MARGRET REY......the husband-and-wife team best known as the “parents” of Curious 
George (or“Zozo,”as he is known to British children). The internationally famous monkey might have been 
one of the casualties of World War II had not the Reys scooped up their manuscripts, with George among 
them, when they fled Paris by bicycle as the Nazi Occupation of France began. Their trek took them across 
Europe and into South America before they finally made a permanent home in the United States. 


LOUIS SLOBODKIN......who was an accomplished sculptor before his friend, writer Eleanor Estes, 
encouraged him to illustrate her first book, The Moffats. Eventually Slobodkin put his own words to his 
illustrations and devoted the rest of his career to children’s books. He won the Caldecott Medal for his 
illustration of James Thurber’s Many Moons in 1943, 


LEO TOLSTOL.....whom modern readers most easily identify with the monumental! novel War and 
Peace. But there wasa part of this very complex writer that harbored a concern for educating the young and 
preserving Russian folklore. Several collections of his stories for children and his rendition of Russian 
legends remain of lasting interest to children everywhere. 


S.R. VAN ITERSON......a true cosmopolitan, who was born of Dutch parents on the island of Curacao 
in the Caribbean. She grew up in Holland and has made her home in Colombia, South America, for many 
years. Colombia provides a rich and exotic backdrop for her children’s books, which are written in her 
native Dutch and translated into English. One of her best known works is Pulga, winner of the Dutch 
Juvenile Book Prize, the Mildred L. Batchelder Award, a nominee for the Hans Christian Andersen Award, 
and an ALA Notable Book. 


We hope you find these and all the sketches in SA TA both interesting and useful. Please write and tell us if 
we can make SATA even more helpful for you. 
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ADLER, C(arole) S(chwerdtfeger) 1932- 


PERSONAL: Born February 23, 1932, in Long Island, N.Y.; 
daughter of Oscar Edward and Clarice (Landsberg) Schwerdt- 
feger; married Arnold R. Adler (an engineer), June, 1952; 
children: Steven and Clifford (twins), Kenneth, Education: 
Hunter College (now of the City University of New York), 
B.A. (cum laude), 1952; Russell Sage College, M.S., 1964. 
Home: 1350 Ruffner Rd., Schenectady, N.Y. 12309. 


CAREER: Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J., advertising as- 
sistant, 1952-54; Niskayuna Middle Schools, Niskayuna, N.Y., 
English teacher, 1967-77; writer, 1977—. Volunteer worker 
in child abuse and protection program, and at local children’s 
shelter, and as tutor of foster children. Member: Society of 
Children’s Book Writers, Authors Guild, Phi Beta Kappa. 
Awards, honors: The Magic of the Glits received the Golden 
Kite Award from the Society of Children’s Book Writers, the 
Children’s Choices selection, and was named Children's Book 
of the Year by the Child Study Association, all in 1979. 


WRITINGS—For children: The Magic of the Glits, Macmillan, 
1979; The Silver Coach (Junior Literary Guild selection), Cow- 
ard, 1979; In Our House Scott Is My Brother, Macmillan, 1980; 
Shelter on Blue Barns Road, Macmillan, 1981; The Cat That 
Was Left Behind (Junior Guild selection), Houghton, 1981; 
Down by the River (young adult), Coward, 1981; Footsteps on 
the Stairs, Delacorte, 1982; The Evidence That Wasn't There, 
Houghton, 1982; The Once in a While Hero, Coward, 1982; 
Binding Ties, Delacorte, 1983. 
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She seemed hypnotized by the flames licking at the edges of the wood. #(From The Magic of the 


Glits by C. S. Adler. Illustrated by Ati Forberg.) 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Get Lost Little Brother, a book about 
an eleven-year-old boy who gets picked on by his older brother. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘I loved reading, and at the age of seven de- 
cided nothing could be better than to write some of those books 
myself. My interest in writing for children came from my 
teaching experience. I learned what complex emotional crea- 
tures children are and was touched by their frequently helpless 
situations in life and their difficulty in communicating with the 
adults who wield power over them. Children, I discovered, are 
both more marvelous and much less simple than | had sup- 
posed, and well worth writing about and for. 


‘Even when I think I am writing about other people, my own 
yearnings, loves and hates are revealed in my stories. For 
instance, I realized recently that my fascination with bodies of 
water had led me to set most of my books at seashore, lake, 
river, pond or brook. Not that I did this consciously. It just 
happened. In addition, the qualities | most admire in people 
appear in the children 1 write about. 


“Outside events do suggest stories to me though. The Silver 
Coach, my second book, was suggested by an anniversary gift 


given by my son, Steven, to my husband and me, a silver 
filagree coach the size of a fist with doors that open and wheels 
that turn, so charming it seemed to demand to be put into a 
book. A mystery of mine, The Evidence That Wasn't There, 
is based on a book of cases of fraud investigated by the U.S. 
Postal Inspection Service. 


“I hunt for ideas everywhere and get great satisfaction when 
I capture one good enough to tuck away for future use in that, 
to me, all absorbing creation, writing a book.” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, April, 1979. 


The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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ALLEN, Maury 1932- 


PERSONAL: Born May 2, 1932; son of Harry and Frances 
(Leon) Allen; married Janet Kelly, March 3, 1962. Education: 
City College (now City College of the City University of New 
York), B-A., 1953. Politics: Liberal Democrat. Religion: He- 
brew. 


CAREER: New York Post, New York, N.Y., sports writer, 
1962—. Military service: U.S. Army, 1953-55. 


WRITINGS: Ten Great Moments in Sports, Follett, 1960; (with 
Samuel Moody) Reprieve from Hell, Pageant, 1962; Now Wait 
a Minute, Casey!, Doubleday, 1965; The Record Breakers, 
Prentice-Hall, 1968; The Incredible Mets, Paperback Library, 
1969; Joe Namath's Sportin’ Life, Paperback Library, 1969; 
(editor) Voices of Sport, Grosset, 1971; (with Bo Belinsky) 
Bo: Pitching and Wooing, Dial, 1973; Where Have You Gone, 
Joe DiMaggio?, Dutton, 1975; Reggie Jackson: Three Million 
Dollar Man, Harvey House, 1978; You Could Look It Up, 
Times Books, 1978; Ron Guidry: Louisiana Lightning, Harvey 
House, 1979; Damn Yankee, Times Books, 1979; Jim Rice: 
Power Hitter, Harvey House, 1980; Mr. October, Times Books, 
1981; Baseball's 100, A&W Publishers, 1981. 
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MAURY ALLEN 


Asimoy 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘| grew up in Brooklyn, New York, wild about 
our baseball team, the Brooklyn Dodgers. I wanted to be a 
player but when I realized I wasn’t big enough, strong enough 
or good enough, I turned to sports writing. | wrote for a high 
school paper and my college paper where I played on the 
football and baseball teams (we weren't very good) and then 
entered the Army. I wrote for an Army newspaper and returned 
to full time newspaper work in Seymour, Indiana. 


“TL enjoyed writing and I enjoyed sports and I found that I could 
combine both and be a very lucky guy doing what I like and 
getting paid for it. I went from Seymour to Levittown, Pa., to 
Sports Illustrated magazine and then to the Post where | have 
covered every sport. 


“Tam a competitive tennis player, a swimmer, a three man 
basketball player with my son and his friends in our driveway 
and a skier. I enjoy writing sports as much today as I did when 
I started. I have written hundreds of magazine articles and 
some twenty books on sports and I never get tired of it. 


“My wife is also a writer and public relations specialist and 
my thirteen-year-old daughter and eleven-year-old son each 
enjoy writing as well as many other things including sports, 
theatre and art. 


“Writing is hard work and sometimes lonely but very reward- 
ing. There is hardly any greater satisfaction in this life than 
seeing an empty page suddenly filled with your words. Writing 
is absolutely a beautiful way to make a living. It certainly beats 
real work."* 


ARTHUR, Ruth M(abel) 1905-1979 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 7: Born 
May 26, 1905, in Glasgow, Scotland; died March 6, 1979, in 
Oxford, England. Educator and author of over fifteen books 
for children and young adults. Arthur was a kindergarten 
teacher in both Scotland and England before retiring to raise 
six children and write such books as A Candle in Her Room, 
Requiem for a Princess, My Daughter, Nicola, and The Whis- 
tling Boy. All of her books have been published in the United 
States and several have appeared in foreign translations. For 
More Information See: The Author's and Writer's Who's Who, 
6th edition, Burke’s Peerage, 1971; Contemporary Authors, 
Volumes 9-12, revised, Gale, 1974; British Children’s Au- 
thors, American Library Association, 1976. Obituaries: Pub- 
lishers Weekly, March 19, 1979; School Library Journal, 
April, 1979; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 85-88, Gale, 
1980. 


ASIMOV, Isaac 1920- 
(Paul French) 


PERSONAL: Born January 2, 1920, in Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics; son of Judah and Anna Rachel (Berman) 
Asimov; brought to the United States at the age of three and 
became American citizen in 1928; married Gertrude Bluger- 
man, 1942 (divorced); married Janet Opal Jeppson, 1973; chil- 
dren: (first marriage) David, Robyn (daughter). Education: 
Columbia University, B.S., 1939, M.A., 1941, Ph.D., 1948. 
Home: 10 West 66th St., Apt. 33-A, New York, N.Y. 10023. 
Office: Boston University Medical School, 80 East Concord 
St., Boston, Mass. 02165. 


Asimov 


CAREER: Boston University School of Medicine, Boston, Mass., 
instructor, 1949-51, assistant professor, 1951-55, associate 
professor of biochemistry, 1955-79, professor, 1979—. Mili- 
tary service: U.S. Army, nine months. Member: American 
Chemical Society, Sigma Xi, Authors Club, Mensa Club. 


WRITINGS—For young people: The Chemicals of Life (non- 
fiction), Abelard, 1954; (with William C. Boyd) Races and 
People (nonfiction), Abelard, 1955; Inside the Atom, Abelard, 
1956, 4th edition, 1966; Breakthroughs in Science, Scholastic 
Book Services, 1959; Building Blocks of the Universe, Abe- 
lard, 1957, revised edition, 1974; The Clock We Live On (non- 
fiction), Abelard, 1959, 2nd edition, 1965; Realm of Numbers, 
Houghton, 1959; Words of Science and the History Behind 
Them, Houghton, 1959; The Double Planet (nonfiction), 
Abelard, 1960, revised edition, 1967; The Kingdom of the Sun 
(nonfiction), Abelard, 1960, revised and enlarged, Collier, 1962; 
Realm of Measure, Houghton, 1960; Satellites in Outer Space 
(nonfiction), Random House, 1960, revised edition, 1966; Realm 
of Algebra, Houghton, 1961; Words from the Myths, Hough- 
ton, 1961; The Human Body: Its Structure and Operation, 
Houghton, 1963; The Kite That Won the Revolution (history), 
Houghton, 1963; Words from the Exodus (nonfiction), Hough- 
ton, 1963; Quick and Easy Math, Houghton, 1964; An Easy 
Introduction to the Slide Rule, Houghton, 1965; The Greeks: 
A Great Adventure (history), Houghton, 1965. 


Fantastic Voyage (based on screenplay by Harry Kleiner), 
Houghton, 1966; The Moon (nonfiction), 1966; The Noble Gases, 
Basic Books, 1966; The Roman Republic (history), Houghton, 
1966; The Egyptians (history), Houghton, 1967; Environments 
Out There, Scholastic Book Services, 1967; The Roman Empire 
(history), Houghton, 1967; To the Ends of the Universe (non- 
fiction), Walker & Co., 1967, revised edition, 1976; The Dark 
Ages (history), Houghton, 1968; Galaxies (nonfiction), Follett, 
1968; The Near East (history), Houghton, 1968; Stars (non- 
fiction), Follett, 1968; ABC's of Space, Walker & Co., 1969, 
published as Space Dictionary, Scholastic Book Services, 1970; 
Great Ideas of Science, Houghton, 1969; The Shaping of En- 
gland (history), Houghton, 1969; ABC's of the Ocean, Walker 
& Co., 1970; Constantinople: The Forgotten Empire, Hough- 
ton, 1970; Light, Follett, 1970; ABC's of the Earth, Walker 
& Co., 1971; The Best New Thing (science fiction), Collins & 
World, 1971; The Land of Canaan (history), Houghton, 1971; 
What Makes the Sun Shine?, Little, Brown, 1971; ABC's of 
Ecology, Walker & Co., 1972; Comets and Meteors, Follett, 
1972. 


“*How Did We Find Out”’ series; published by Walker & Co.: 
How Did We Find Out the Earth Is Round?, 1972; . . . About 
Dinosaurs?, 1973; . . . About Electricity?, 1973; . . . About 
Numbers?, 1973; . . . About Germs?, 1974; . . . About Vi- 
tamins?, 1974; . . . About Comets?, 1975;. . . About Energy?, 
1975; . . . About Atoms?, 1976; . . . About Nuclear Power?, 
1976; . . . About Outer Space?, 1977; . . . About Black Holes?, 
1978; . . . About Earthquakes?, 1978; . . . About Antarctica?, 
1979; . . . About Our Human Roots?, 1979; . . . About Coal?, 
1980; . . . About Oil?, 1980; . . . About Solar Power?, 1981; 
. . . About Volcanoes?, 1981. 


The Shaping of France, Houghton, 1972; More Words of Sci- 
ence, Houghton, 1972; (reteller) The Story of Ruth (Bible tale), 
Doubleday, 1972; The Sun, Follett, 1972; Jupiter: The Largest 
Planet, Lothrop, 1973, revised edition, 1976; Please Explain 
(nonfiction), Houghton, 1973; A Second Isaac Asimov Double: 
The Big Sun of Mercury |and| The Oceans of Venus (science 
fiction; originally published separately under the pseudonym 
Paul French), New English Library, 1973; The Shaping of 
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North America from Earliest Times to 1763, Houghton, 1973; 
The Birth of the United States, 1763-1816, Houghton, 1974; 
Earth: Our Crowded Spaceship (nonfiction), John Day, 1974. 


(With Roy Gallant) Ginn Science Program, Volume IV (As- 
imov was not associated with Volumes I-III), Ginn, 1975; The 
Heavenly Host (stories), Walker, 1975; Our Federal Union: 
The United States from 1816 to 1865, Houghton, 1975; The 
Solar System, Follett, 1975; Alpha Centauri: The Nearest Star 
(nonfiction), Lothrop, 1976; The Golden Door: The United 
States from 1865 to 1918, Houghton, 1977; The Key Word and 
Other Mysteries, Walker, 1977; Mars: The Red Planet, Loth- 
rop, 1977; Animals in the Bible, Doubleday, 1978; Saturn and 
Beyond (nonfiction), Lothrop, 1979; Venus: Near Neighbor to 
the Sun, Morrow, 1981. 


Under pseudonym Paul French; all science fiction novels: David 
Starr, Space Ranger, Doubleday, 1952, reprinted, New 
American Library, 1971; Lucky Starr and the Pirates of the 
Asteroids, Doubleday, 1953, reprinted, New American Li- 
brary, 1971; Lucky Starr and the Oceans of Venus, Doubleday, 
1954, reprinted, New American Library, 1972; Lucky Starr 
and the Big Sun of Mercury, Doubleday, 1956, reprinted, New 
American Library, 1972; Lucky Starr and the Moons of Jupiter, 
Doubleday, 1957; Lucky Starr and the Rings of Saturn, Dou- 
bleday, 1958. 


For adults: /, Robot (science fiction), Gnome Press, 1950, 
reprinted, Fawcett, 1970; Pebble in the Sky (science fiction), 
Doubleday, 1950, reprinted, Fawcett, 1971; Foundation (sci- 
ence fiction), Gnome Press, 1951, reprinted, Avon, 1970, also 
published as The /,000 Year Plan, Ace Books, 1955; The Stars, 
Like Dust (science fiction), Doubleday, 1951, reprinted, Faw- 
cett, 1972, also published as The Rebellious Stars, Ace Books, 
1954; (with William C. Boyd and Burnham S. Walker) Bio- 
chemistry and Human Metabolism, Williams & Wilkins, 1952, 
3rd edition, 1957; The Currents of Space (science fiction), 
Doubleday, 1952, reprinted, Fawcett, 1971; Foundation and 
Empire (novel collection), Gnome Press, 1952, reprinted, Dou- 
bleday, 1972, large print edition, John Curley, 1979; Second 
Foundation (science fiction), Gnome Press, 1953, large print 
edition, John Curley, 1979; The Caves of Steel (novel), Dou- 
bleday, 1954, reprinted, Fawcett, 1978; The Chemicals of Life: 
Enzymes, Vitamins, Hormones, Abelard, 1954; The End of 
Eternity (science fiction), Doubleday, 1955, reprinted, Faw- 
cett, 1971; The Martian Way, and Other Stories, Doubleday, 
1955; (with others) Science Fiction Terror Tales, Gnome Press, 
1955. 


(With Burnham S. Walker and Mary K. Nicholas) Chemistry 
and Human Health, McGraw, 1956; Earth Is Room Enough: 
Science Fiction Tales of Our Own Planet, Doubleday, 1957, 
reprinted, Abelard, 1976; The Naked Sun (science fiction), 
Doubleday, 1957, reprinted, Fawcett, 1972; Only a Trillion, 
Abelard, 1957, reprinted, Ace, 1976, also published as Marvels 
of Science: Essays of Fact and Fancy on Life, Its Environment, 
Its Possibilities, Collier, 1962; The Robot Novels: The Caves 
of Steel, The Naked Sun, Doubleday, 1957; The Death Dealers 
(novel), Avon, 1958, published as A Whiff of Death, Walker, 
1968; The World of Carbon, Abelard, 1958, revised edition, 
Collier, 1962; The World of Nitrogen, Abelard, 1958, revised 
edition, Collier, 1962; The Living River, Abelard, 1959, pub- 
lished as Bloodstream: River of Life, Collier, 1961; The In- 
telligent Man's Guide to Science, Basic Books, 1960, Volume 
I: The Physical Sciences (reprinted separately as The Intelligent 
Man's Guide to the Physical Sciences, Washington Square 
Press, 1964), Volume II: The Biological Sciences (reprinted 
separately as The Intelligent Man's Guide to the Biological 
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ISAAC ASIMOV 


(From The Golden Door: The United States from 1865 to 1918 by Isaac Asimov.) 


Sciences, Washington Square Press, 1968), revised edition in 
one volume published as The New Intelligent Man's Guide to 
Science, Basic Books, 1965, also published as Asimov's Guide 
to Science, Basic Books, 1972; The Wellsprings of Life (non- 
fiction), Abelard, 1960. 


Triangle (novel collection; contains The Currents of Space, 
Pebble in the Sky, and The Stars, Like Dust), Doubleday, 1961, 
published as An /saac Asimov Second Omnibus, Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1969; Fact and Fancy (essays), Doubleday, 1962; 
Life and Energy (nonfiction), Doubleday, 1962; The Search 
for the Elements (nonfiction), Basic Books, 1962; Words in 
Genesis, Houghton, 1962; Words on the Map, Houghton, 1962; 
The Foundation Trilogy: Three Classics of Science Fiction, 
Doubleday, c. 1963, Volume I: Foundation, Volume II: Foun- 
dation and Empire, Volume II: Second Foundation, also pub- 
lished as An Isaac Asimov Omnibus, three volumes, Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 1966; The Genetic Code, Orion, 1963; View from 
a Height (science fiction), Doubleday, 1963; Adding a Di- 
mension: Seventeen Essays on the History of Science, Dou- 
bleday, 1964; Asimov's Biographical Encyclopedia of Science 
and Technology: The Lives and Achievements of 1,195 Great 
Scientists from Ancient Times to the Present, Chronologically 
Arranged, Doubleday, 1964, revised edition, 1972; The Human 
Brain: Its Capacities and Functions, Houghton, 1964; Planets 
for Man, Random House, 1964; The Rest of the Robots (sto- 
ries), Doubleday, 1964, abridged edition published as Eight 
Stories from The Rest of the Robots, Pyramid Books, 1966; A 


Short History of Biology, Doubleday, 1964; Of Time and Space 
and Other Things, Doubleday, 1965; A Short History of Chem- 
istry, Doubleday, 1965. 


From Earth to Heaven (essays), Doubleday, 1966; (with Theo- 
dosius Dobzhansky) The Genetic Effects of Radiation, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 1966; The Neutrino, Doubleday, 
1966; Understanding Physics, Walker, 1966, Volume I: Mo- 
tion, Sound, and Heat, Volume Il: Light, Magnetism, and 
Electricity, Volume Ill: The Electron, Proton, and Neutron; 
The Universe, Walker, 1966, revised edition, 1971; /s Anyone 
There?, Doubleday, 1967; Mars, Follett, 1967; Through a 
Glass, Clearly, New English Library, 1967; Time Untamed 
(science fiction), Belmont-Tower, 1967; Asimov's Guide to the 
Bible, Doubleday, Volume I: The Old Testament, 1968, Vol- 
ume II: The New Testament, 1969; Asimov's Mysteries, Dou- 
bleday, 1968; Photosynthesis, Basic Books, 1968; Science, 
Numbers and I, Doubleday, 1968; Nightfall and Other Stories, 
Doubleday, 1969; Opus 100, Houghton, 1969; Twentieth Cen- 
tury Discovery, Doubleday, 1969, revised edition, Ace Books, 
1976; Asimov's Guide to Shakespeare, Doubleday, 1970, Vol- 
ume I: The Greek, Roman, and Italian Plays, Volume Il: The 
English Plays, revised edition in one volume, Crown, 1978; 
Constantinople: The Forgotten Empire, Houghton, 1970; The 
Solar System and Back (essays), Doubleday, 1970. 


(Author of foreword) Four Futures: Four Original Novellas 
of Science Fiction, Hawthorn, 1971; (under pseudonym Dr. 


Asimoy 


ISAAC ASIMOV 


“*A"') The Sensuous Dirty Old Man (satire), Walker, 1971; 
The Stars in Their Courses (essays), Doubleday, 1971, revised 
edition, Ace Books, 1976; Treasury of Humor, Houghton, 
1971; (compiler) Where Do We Go from Here? (science fic- 
tion), Doubleday, 1971; The Early Asimov; or, Eleven Years 
of Trying (stories), Doubleday, 1972, another edition published 
in two volumes, Fawcett, 1978; Electricity and Man, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 1972; The Gods Themselves 
(novel), Doubleday, 1972; The Left Hand of the Electron (es- 
says), Doubleday, 1972; (with others) Possible Tomorrows: 
Science Fiction, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1972; Worlds within 
Worlds: The Story of Nuclear Energy, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, 1972, Volume I: Atomic Weights, Energy, Elec- 
tricity, Volume II: Mass and Energy, the Neutron, the Structure 
of the Nucleus, Volume III: Nuclear Fission, Nuclear Fusion, 
Beyond Fusion. 


The Best of Isaac Asimov, edited by Angus Wells, Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 1973, Doubleday, 1974; (with others) Concepts in 
Physics, CRM Books, 1973; (with others) Science Today, CRM 
Books, 1973; The Third Isaac Asimov Double, New English 
Library, 1973; Today and Tomorrow and . . . , Doubleday, 
1973; The Tragedy of the Moon (essays), Doubleday, 1973; 
Asimov on Astronomy (essays), Doubleday, 1974; Asimov on 
Chemistry (essays), Doubleday, 1974; Have You Seen These?, 
NESFA Press, 1974; Our World in Space, New York Graphic 
Society, 1974; Tales of the Black Widowers (stories), Double- 
day, 1974; Buy Jupiter, and Other Stories, Doubleday, 1975; 
The Ends of the Earth: The Polar Regions of the World, Wey- 
bright & Talley, 1975; Eyes on the Universe: A History of the 
Telescope, Houghton, 1975; Lecherous Limericks, Walker, 1975; 
Of Matter Great and Small (essays), Doubleday, 1975; Science 
Past, Science Future (history), Doubleday, 1975 


Asimov on Physics (essays), Doubleday, 1976; The Bicenten- 
nial Man and Other Stories, Doubleday, 1976; The Dream, 
Benjamin's Dream, and Benjamin's Bicentennial Blast: Three 
Short Stories, Printing Week in New York, 1976; Good Taste: 
A Story, Apocalypse Press, 1976; More Lecherous Limericks, 
Walker & Co., 1976; More Tales of the Black Widowers, 
Doubleday, 1976; Murder at the ABA: A Puzzle in Four Days 
and Sixty Scenes, Doubleday, 1976, (published in England as 
Authorised Murder: A Puzzle in Four Days and Sixty Scenes, 
Gollancz, 1976); The Planet That Wasn't (essays), Doubleday, 
1976; Asimov on Numbers (essays), Doubleday, 1977; The 
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Beginning and the End (essays), Doubleday, 1977; The Col- 
lapsing Universe, Walker, 1977; (editor) Familiar Poems, An- 
notated, Doubleday, 1977; Asimov's Choice: Comets & Com- 
puters (science fiction), edited by George Scithers, Dale Books 
(New York, N.Y.), 1978; Asimov's Sherlockian Limericks, 
Mysterious Press, 1978; Life and Time (nonfiction), Double- 
day, 1978; (with John Ciardi) Limericks, Too Gross, Norton, 
1978; Quasar, Quasar, Burning Bright (essays), Doubleday, 
1978. 


A Choice of Catastrophes: The Disasters That Threaten Our 
World, Simon & Schuster, 1979; The Collected Fiction of Isaac 
Asimov, Doubleday, 1979, Volume I: The Far Ends of Time 
and Earth, Volume Il: Prisoners of the Stars; Extraterrestrial 
Civilizations, Crown, 1979; (with others) The Fifties, edited 
by Barry Malzburg and Bill Pronzini Baronet, 1979; Jn Memory 
Yet Green: The Autobiography of Isaac Asimov, 1920-1954, 
Doubleday, 1979; /saac Asimov's Book of Facts, Grosset, 1979; 
Opus 200, Houghton, 1979; The Road to Infinity (essays), 
Doubleday, 1979; Casebook of the Black Widowers (stories), 
Doubleday, 1980; The Future in Question, Fawcett, 1980; In 
Joy Still Felt: The Autobiography of Isaac Asimov, 1954-1978, 
Doubleday, 1980; Asimov on Science Fiction, Doubleday, 1981; 
(with Carole Baron) Jn the Beginning, Crown, 1981; Three by 
Asimov, Targ, 1981; Views of the Universe, Cosmos Store, 
1981; The Sun Shines Bright, Doubleday, 1981. 


Editor: The Hugo Winners, Doubleday, Volumes I and Il, 
1962-71, Volume III, 1977; Soviet Science Fiction, Collier, 
1962; More Soviet Science Fiction, Collier, 1962; (with Groff 
Conklin) Fifty Short Science Fiction Tales, Collier, 1963; To- 
morrow’'s Children, Doubleday, 1966; Lord Byron, Asimov's 
Annotated ‘‘Don Juan’’, Doubleday, 1972; Nebula Award Sto- 
ries Eight, Harper, 1973; John Milton, Asimov's Annotated 
Paradise Lost, Doubleday, 1974; Before the Golden Age: A 
Science Fiction Anthology of the 1930s, Doubleday, 1974, 
reprinted in three volumes, Fawcett, 1978; One Hundred Great 
Science Fiction Short Short Stories, Doubleday, 1978; Fusion 
and Faster than Light, Dale Books (New York, N.Y.), 1979; 
(with Martin H. Greenberg) /saac Asimov Presents the Great 
Science Fiction Stories, DAW Books, Volumes | and II, 1979, 
Volumes III and [V, 1980, Volume V, 1981; (with others) The 
Science Fiction Solar System, Harper, 1979; (with others) The 
Thirteen Crimes of Science Fiction, Doubleday, 1979; Jonathan 
Swift, The Annotated Gulliver's Travels, Potter, 1980; (with 
others) Microcosmic Tales: One Hundred Wondrous Science 
Fiction Short-Short Stories, Taplinger, 1980; (with others) The 
Seven Deadly Sins of Science Fiction, Fawcett, 1980; Space 
Mail, Fawcett, 1980; (with Alice Laurance) Who Done It?, 
Houghton, 1980; (with others) Isaac Asimov Presents the Best 
Science Fiction of the 19th Century, Beaufort Book Co., 1981; 
(with others) Miniature Mysteries: One Hundred Malicious 
Little Mystery Stories, Taplinger, 1981. 


Also author of ‘‘Unseen World"’ (teleplay), ABC-TV, aired 
May 3, 1970; (with James Gunn) **The History of Science 
Fiction from 1938 to the Present’ (motion picture), Extramural 
Independent Study Center, University of Kansas, 1971; work 
has appeared in numerous periodicals, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Science Digest, SciQuest, and the Magazine of Fan- 
tasy and Science Fiction. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies and filmstrips: **The Ugly Little Boy’* 
(motion picture), Learning Corporation of America, 1977. 


Recordings: **‘Foundation: The Psychohistorians,”” read by 
William Shatner, Caedmon Records, 1976; **The Mayors,” 
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adaptation of Foundation, read by Asimov, Caedmon Records, 
1977. 


SIDELIGHTS; January 2, 1920. **I was not born in the United 
States, but in Russia. At the time I was born, the Russian 
Empire had already died and was replaced by a variety of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the three chief being the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), the Belorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic (Belorussian S.S.R.), and the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic (Ukrainian $.S.R.). . . . Two years 
after I was born, these units, together with others, were com- 
bined to form the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.SIS.R:). 015 


“Strictly speaking, then, I was not born in Russia, nor in the 
U.S.S.R. either, but in the Russian S.F.S.R. (Great Russia). 
The place of my birth was just sixteen kilometers (ten miles) 
east of the border of the Belorussian $.S.R. That was where 
my parents lived and their parents for an indefinite number of 
generations."’ [Isaac Asimov, In Memory Yet Green: The Au- 
tobiography of Isaac Asimov 1920-1954, Doubleday, 1979.'] 


January 11, 1923, Family immigrated to the United States. 

We settled down in New York City’s borough of Brook- 
lyn, where I was to spend my formative years, and to this day 
I speak with a pronounced Brooklyn accent that nobody can 
fail to recognize. 


“East New York was heavily populated with Jews and Italians 
at the time and much of it was the respectable home area of 
quite poor people intent on making their way up in the world. 
Our own particular apartment was nothing lavish. There was 
no electricity; we used gas jets. There was no central heating; 
we had a cast-iron stove, which my mother started with paper 
and kindling. 


“Fortunately, I didn’t know that this represented slum living. 
It was home to me, and I was happy. My memories start here, 
for I remember the stove well, and I was particularly fascinated 
by it. I was always on hand to watch the fire start, or to watch 
my mother knead dough and make noodles, with the knife 
going so fast that the roll seemed to separate into fifty pieces 
simultaneously ,""! 


1925. Entered public school. ‘‘In the ordinary course of events, 
I would have staye kindergarten one year and entered first 
grade in February 1926, after my sixth birthday. 


**My parents, however, couldn’t bear to wait that long. They 
felt that since I could read, the sooner | got started putting the 
ability to use, the sooner I would sharpen and extend it. They 
didn’t want it to fade and shrivel through lack of exercise. 
(They were perfectly right.) 


“In September . . . [ remember, my mother took me to school. 
My father was working and couldn't come, but Uncle Joe came 
along as my mother's interpreter. At the time, I hadn’t the 
faintest idea what they were doing, and it was only in later 
years, consulting my memory of various incidents, that [ was 
able to deduce what must have happened. 


“*My mother, backed by my Uncle Joe, was assuring the school 
authorities that I was born on September 7, 1919. Considering 
the uncertainty of my birthdate, it was less of a lie than it 
looked, but it was a little of a lie, because, allowing for all 
uncertainties, I couldn’t possibly have been born that early. 


... Even across the small distance from your head to 
your feet, the gravitational pull would change notice- 
ably. With your head and feet pulled by different 
strengths, you would be stretched with considerable 
force. m(From How Did We Find Out About Black 
Holes? by Isaac Asimov. Illustrated by David Wool.) 


“Still, once that birthday was accepted, I turned six years old 
on September 7, 1925, and it was on September 8, 1925, that 
the fall semester started. I was eligible, therefore, to start first 
grade on that day, and I did. 


“The reason that I know that this is what must have happened 
is that when I was in third grade, the teacher (for some reason 
I cannot remember) had the children recite their birthdates. In 
all innocence, I said January 2, 1920, and the teacher frowned 
and told me it was September 7, 1919. 


“TL have always been quite certain of what I know, however, 
and I became very emphatic about having been born on January 
2, 1920. So energetic did I become in the matter, in fact, that 
the school records were changed accordingly. If that had not 
been done, my official birthday would have been September 
7, 1919, for all time.” 


Asimov exhibited signs of genius at an early age. ‘I couldn’t 
very well be that smart without knowing I was that smart. | 
had begun to suspect that I was not as other children were even 
before I went to school. Once I was in school, there was no 
way in which I could avoid the knowledge. 


“Each day, it became increasingly evident to me that where | 
saw something at once, the others had to have it explained. 
Furthermore, whereas once I saw something, it was safe 
inside my head never to be lost again, the others would forget 
and have to have it explained again. 
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“‘Itnever occurred to me to hide the fact. All kids are showoffs 
as a matter of course. If one child beat another in any game 
whatever, the natural tendency was to jump up and down and 
say, ‘I won! I won! You stink and I won!’ Furthermore, chil- 
dren would go about saying, ‘I can beat you anytime,’ and 
‘I'm the best marble shooter on the block.’ If you didn’t say 
things like that, you would probably build up enough internal 
pressure to damage your inner organs severely. And if you 
were told that saying it was bad manners, it would make no 
more sense to you than if it were said in Sanskrit. 


“In a hundred different ways, involving everything but school- 
work, I had to listen to others boast. I had to get my own back. 
Since I knew that I was the smartest pupil in the class (and so 
did every other pupil in it), I said so on those occasions when 
it seemed appropriate to make the information known. Even 
when, as the result of skipping, I ended up the youngest pupil 
in the class by better than two years, I was still the smartest 
and knew it and made sure they knew it. 


“‘It had its difficulties. The larger, older, stupider classmates 
occasionally found me wearisome and decided that I would 
probably be a much more likable person if I were kicked into 
submission now and then. I had a certain amount of applied 
brightness as well, however. I found that if I picked out the 
biggest dumb youngster in the class and did his homework for 
him, he would constitute himself my protector. 


“Another point that helped save my life was the very fact that 
I was a disciplinary problem. The fact that I was periodically 
kicked into submission (in words, anyway) by my teachers 
somehow lessened the pressures within my classmates. I dare- 
say the other kids decided anyone as sinful and wicked as my 
teachers held me to be couldn't be all bad, and it made it easier 
for them to resist the impulse to eradicate me. 


“The result of all this was that I never learned to develop that 
lovable quality called ‘modesty.’ I continue to be aware of my 
virtues and to inform others of them if it seems suitable to do 
so (and it frequently seems to me to be suitable to do so). | 
lay no claim to virtues I do not possess, however, and perhaps 
that may be considered a palliative. 


**Besides, I don’t call my lack of modesty ‘immodesty,’ as 
perhaps I ought. I call it ‘cheerful self-appreciation.”*’! 


1926. Father bought his first candy store. ‘‘Candy stores were 
a product of the times. They required no education or skill and 
could be run by a greenhorn as easily as by a sophisticate. You 
sold discrete objects like pieces of candy, glasses of soda, 
newspapers, packs of cigarettes, and so on. You bought all 
these in quantity for a certain sum of money, and you sold 
them, one by one, for, in total, a slightly larger sum of money. 


““Candy stores were incredibly convenient for a poor neigh- 
borhood. You could get small items there, sometimes on credit. 
You could change money, get stamps, buy one cigarette (for 
a penny; a pack of twenty cost thirteen cents in those days, 
and some packs sold for ten cents), and sit and talk with your 
friends while sipping a soda for half an hour. 


**As for the owner, he was his own boss, and he could make 
a living provided he was willing to open the store at 6:00 A.M. 
and close it at 1:00 A.M. 


“The worst aspect of the candy store was that, in some respects, 
it made me an orphan. A candy store is open every day of the 


week. The hours are just as long on Sundays and on ordinary 
holidays as at any other time.*"' 


1928. With his father and sister Asimov became a United States 
citizen. *‘On my father’s citizenship papers, as on his passport, 
his two children, both minors, were mentioned. That meant 
Marcia and [ automatically became naturalized citizens on our 
father’s papers. I have thus been an American citizen since I 
was eight years old.’"! 


1929, “Then in October . . . came the stock market crash that 
put an end to the prosperity of the 1920s and introduced the 
Great Depression. The economic situation slid steadily down- 
hill and, as my father's customers found themselves with less 
and less money, things turned bad for the store as well. Our 
second candy store, after half a year of moderate promise, 
showed clearly that it was to be no more a highway to riches 
than the first had been. 


*‘Just the same, the Depression taught us the value of the candy 
store. There were bread lines and soup kitchens and people 
selling apples on corners, but none of that was for us. Even 
people with jobs had to dread the possibility of a layoff, and 
once laid off, there was the near impossibility of finding another 
job. None of that was for us, either. 


“‘We could not be fired. We had a job and a place to live. The 
job might be sixteen hours a day and seven days a week, and 
the profits might be small, but it represented security. All 
through the Hoover administration we never missed a meal, 
and there was always money for necessities.""' 


1935. Entered Seth Low Junior College in New York City at 
the age of fifteen. *‘Seth Low Junior College was located in 
the Boro Hall section of Brooklyn, about 4 miles due west of 
the Decatur Street candy store, and I took the subway to get 
there. In those days, of course, subways were clean and safe, 
charged five cents a trip, and were terribly crowded. If you 
want dirt and danger you have to pay for it, so nowadays the 
fare is fifty cents and no one takes the subway who can avoid 
it. 


“‘L was the first person, I believe, to enter Columbia University 
who had been born in the 1920s, and I remember the registrar 
remarking on this when I gave her my birthdate. How dull that 
moment of registration would have been if my mother’s lie 
had remained on the books and I had had to say I was born in 
1919. 


“I tried to turn over a new leaf when I went to Seth Low, I 
was impressed at being in college and I wanted to be a good 
boy and to stop being a disciplinary problem. 


“I don’t think I succeeded, for every once in a while the 
director of the junior college (I think his name was Allen), 
who took a personal interest in me since it was his decision 
that gave me the scholarship, and who was a very gentle and 
diplomatic soul, would meet me in the hall and talk to me. He 
talked about the best ways of getting along with others, how 
to avoid annoying others by too obvious assumptions of su- 
periority, and so on. He did so in so general and subtle a 
fashion that it never occurred to me to take it personally. In 
fact, | wondered why he bothered to tell me all that. It wasn’t 
till after I had left Seth Low that, thinking back on it, it suddenly 
occurred to me that he meant me. 
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“Once I received a message to come to Dr. Allen’s office. [ 
spent an uneasy few minutes trying to think what I had done. 
I couldn’t think of a thing and went in very puzzled. Dr. Allen 
said nothing; he just whipped out a comb and combed my hair. 
That astonished me, too. I used to comb my hair at the be- 
ginning of the day in a sketchy sort of fashion, and it never 
occurred to me that the process required renewal at intervals 
during the day. 


**My first year at Seth Low, at least at its Brooklyn campus, 
was also my last. That first year was Seth Low’s tenth year 
and its last. Columbia University simply put an end to it. Why, 
I'don't know, but I’m not paranoid enough to think it was on 
account of me, 


“‘T was not particularly depressed by that. I had done well in 
that Seth Low year of 1935-36, and was back to smartest-boy- 
in-the-class form, which cheered me up. (In fact, my class 
average in the four years of college was just about A-, with 
equal numbers of A’s and B's and one or two C’s. This was 
by no means record-breaking or even particularly startling, but 
it was reasonably good. I didn’t have to slink around.) 


“Then, too, the ending of Seth Low didn’t leave its students 
homeless. Columbia University may not be notable for its lov- 
ing kindness, but it wasn’t quite as heartless as all that. In the 
second year, we were told, we would be moved up to the main 
campus at Morningside Heights in Manhattan. I had the dim 
feeling that this meant we would become full-fledged Columbia 
students, and that satisfied me, too.’*! 


1938. A science fiction buff since the age of nine, Asimov 
began to contribute letters and then short stories to Astounding, 
a popular science fiction magazine of the time. *‘I finished 
‘Cosmic Corkscrew.’ . . . It was actually the first piece of 
fiction I had ever completed with a view to possible publication. 
The next question was what to do with it. I hadn’t the faintest 
idea as to how one went about submitting a story to a magazine. 


“IT knew I might mail it, but even if I could figure out what I 
was supposed to say in the letter there was a problem. As I 
said in my diary, ‘If I mail it, it will cost a mint of money as 
the damn thing weighs four ounces.” 


“*Mail was three cents an ounce in those days, so that the ‘mint 
of money’ came to 12 cents. 


“On June 21, with the July issue still not at the store, I dis- 
cussed the matter with my father, whose opinion it was that I 
not only make the trip by subway, but that I hand the manuscript 
to Mr. Campbell himself. 


“The thought was a frightening one. It became even more 
frightening when my father further suggested that necessary 
preliminaries included a shave and my best suit. 


“I compromised. I shaved, but did not bother changing suits, 
and off I went. 


“T was convinced that for daring to ask to see the editor of 
Astounding Science Fiction, 1 would be thrown out of the 
building bodily, and that my manuscript would be torn up and 
thrown out after me in a shower of confetti. . . . 


“There was now no excuse to delay further. I went into the 
main building and asked to see the editor. The girl behind the 
desk spoke briefly into the phone and said, ‘Mr. Campbell will 
see you.” 
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“The receptionist directed me through a large, loftlike room 
filled with huge rolls of paper and enormous piles of magazines, 
and permeated with the heavenly smell of pulp. 


‘And there, in a small room on the other side, was Mr. Camp- 
bell. He was a large man, an opinionated man, who smoked 
and talked constantly, and who enjoyed, above anything else, 
the production of outrageous ideas, which he bounced off his 
listener and dared him to refute. And it was difficult to refute 
Campbell even when his ideas were absolutely and madly il- 
logical. 


“We talked for over an hour that first time. He showed me 
forthcoming issues of the magazine (actual future issues in the 
paper-flesh) and he, too, assured me the magazine would not 
die. I found there was a letter of mine in the July issue which 
was about to hit the stands and another in the August issue. 
He smiled when I pointed them out excitedly, and said that he 
knew. 


“Campbell promised to read my story that night and to send 
a letter, whether acceptance or rejection, the next day. He 
promised also that in case of rejection he would tell me what 
was wrong with the story so that I could improve. 


“He lived up to both promises. Two days later, the manuscript 
came back. It was a rejection. 


“‘As my diary put it: ‘At 9:30 I received back **Cosmic Cork- 
screw’’ with a polite letter of rejection. He didn’t like the slow 
beginning, the suicide at the end." 


‘Campbell also didn’t like the first-person narration and the 
stiff dialog. He pointed out that the length (9,000 words) was 
inconvenient—too long for a short story, too short for a nov- 
elette. Magazines had to be put together like jigsaw puzzles, 
you see. 


“By that time, though, I was off and running. The joy of 
having spent an hour and more with Campbell, the thrill of 
talking face to face with an idol, had already filled me with 
the ambition to write another science fiction story, one that 
was better than the first, so that I could have occasion to meet 
him again.’"! 


October, 1938. First short story, ‘Marooned off Vesta,’’ ac- 
cepted. ‘On October 31, the check arrived. Payment was at 
the rate of $.01 a word, and since the story was 6,400 words 
long, the check I received was for $64. That was not much, 
perhaps, but it was the first money I ever earned as a profes- 
sional writer, and it wasn’t so little, either... . 


“*My parents took it big. That one sale had instantly made me 
a famous and established literary figure as far as my father 
was concerned, and he sat down to write formal letters. 


“The first went to Uncle Joe, whom, as it happened, my 
mother, Stanley, and I had visited just a month earlier. I suspect 
my father wanted to rub it in a little bit, getting across the 
notion that we-might-be-despised-greenhorns-but-look-at-what- 
we-have-done. With the same thought in mind (undoubtedly) 
he also sent off letters to the people we had known in our 
previous neighborhoods—all of them written in Yiddish, in 
stiff, old-country style. 


“I found it embarrassing and told him so, but it didn’t help. 
Thereafter, on similar occasions over the next year or so, he 
sent off his letters again. Each time my objections became 
louder and finally my father stopped.""' 
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1939. Received a B.S. in chemistry from Columbia University. 
“Once I completed college, | was faced with a problem. 


“Virtually all my life I had taken it for granted that I would, 
in September 1939 (or in September of whichever year I fin- 
ished college), start my studies at a medical school. Now I 
was not to do it. Well then, what was I to do? 


“There was no point in ending my education and looking for 
a job. I doubted that I could find one any more advanced than 
my old summer job cutting rubberized fabric three years before, 
despite my education and my high IQ. 


“Nor did it occur to me for even a moment that I could simply 
try to write for a living. It had been just a year since I had 
begun to submit stories, and in that year I had received three 
checks, totaling $197. 


“‘It was a respectable feat, all things considered, but | couldn't 
live on that, and so far I had no indication that things would 
ever get better in that respect. 


“So I had to continue my education, and the only path that 
seemed open to me was to continue on with my chemistry and 
go for my master’s degree. I wasn’t sure to what end I would 
do this, but it would serve to stave off the evil day when I 
would have to make a harder decision. | therefore filled out 
the necessary blanks at school.**! 


1940. Continued to write stories for science fiction magazines 
while pursuing his master’s degree at Columbia. 


Spring, 1941. Wrote *‘Nightfall,”’ which was considered by 
many to be the best science-fiction short story ever written. 
**My status on that evening of March 18 was as nothing more 
than a steady and (perhaps) hopeful third-rater. What's more, 
that’s all that I considered myself to be at that time. Nor did 
anyone else, as far as I know, seriously consider me, in early 
1941, as a potential first-magnitude star in the science-fiction 
heavens—except, maybe, Campbell. The Golden Age was in 
full swing and it contained, already, such brilliant stars as 
Heinlein and Van Vogt and such scarcely lesser names as 
Hubbard, de Camp, del Rey, and Sturgeon. Surely no one 
could possibly have thought I would ever be considered com- 
parable to these—except, maybe, Campbell. 


“With that background, I put a piece of paper in the typewriter, 
typed the title, which Campbell and I had agreed should be 
‘Nightfall’ typed the Emerson quotation, then began the story. 


“I remember that evening very well; my own room, just next 
to the living room, my desk facing the southern wall, with the 
bed behind me and to the right, the window on the other side 
of the bed, looking out westward on Windsor Place, with the 
candy store across the street. 


“Did I have any notion that after thirty-one stories ranging 
from impossibly bad to mildly good, I was going to write the 
best science-fiction story of all time? How could I? 


**Yet some people think exactly that of ‘Nightfall.’ Thirty years 
later, when a poll was conducted of the members of the Science 
Fiction Writers of America, ‘Nightfall’ finished in first place 
by a healthy margin. Other polls, under other conditions, also 
put it in first place; and, if we restrict matters to just my own 
stories, there is almost a general consensus that it is certainly 
the best story I ever wrote. 


“I know perfectly well that my reputation for simpering and 
bashful modesty is nonexistent, and that I am widely known 
as a man who thinks well of himself. Please believe me, then, 
when I tell you that I don't consider ‘Nightfall’ the best science- 
fiction short story ever written. In fact, I don’t even consider 
it the best /'ve ever written. I've written at least three shorts 
(probably more) that I consider better than ‘Nightfall’ ."*! 


January, 1942, Met Gertrude Blugerman (his future wife) on 
a blind date. ‘I still remember that evening. Gertrude told me 
on a later occasion that I seemed to be looking at her constantly 
and to be unaware of anything else. 


“Yes, indeed! She was exactly right!"") 


May, 1942. Appointed a junior chemist at the Navy Yard in 
Philadelphia. “It being wartime, the Navy Ward was on a six- 
day week, but it was my plan to leave the Navy Yard each 
Saturday just as soon as the workday ended (at 4:00 P.M., for 
work began at 8:00 A.M.) and make my way to Broad Street 
Station. There I would take the train to New York, go straight 
to my parents’, wash, shave, dash over to Gertrude’s place, 
then return and sleep in my own bed. Sunday, I would visit 
Gertrude again and then take an evening train to Philadelphia 
to start the week again. (Of course, | would bring my laundry 
to New York for my mother to take care of and head out to 
Philadelphia with fresh clothing.) 


“It was a dreadful routine, but | kept it up for week after week. 
Because I was in New York only for the twenty-four-hour 
period centered about Saturday night I could never see Camp- 
bell, but that didn’t matter. I didn’t want to see anybody but 
Gertrude, and writing, which had been at a halt since February, 
continued to be nonexistent. 


“*L was under the impression, after all, that the purpose of my 
writing had been to pay my way through school. Now there 
was no school to be paid. Indeed, the work I was doing was 
paying me. Why should I write, therefore? I even stopped 
reading science-fiction magazines, for the first time in thirteen 
years (I think because reading science fiction activated guilt 
feelings over my failure to write it.) 


“tried to take advantage of my newfound independence. After 
all, what was to follow was the longest stretch in my life— 
the very longest—in which I was completely alone and not 
beholden to anyone; in which no one might tell me yea or nay 
in my personal life. 


“On the positive side, work at the laboratory was full of va- 
riety. It consisted largely of testing different products intended 
for use on naval aircraft—soaps, cleaners, seam sealers, ev- 
erything—according to specifications. There were all kinds of 
physical and chemical tests, and I got a wide variety of ex- 
perience with a wide variety of chemical techniques.**' 


July, 1942. Married Gertrude Blugerman. 


November, 1945. Inducted into the Army. ‘‘It was a peculiar 
feeling. For the first time in my life, | was going somewhere 
without my parents, without my wife, and without my volition. 
I kept watching the telephone poles slide backward outside the 
window and I kept saying to myself, ‘I can’t change my mind. 
I can’t get off the train. I can’t go back home. I've got to go 
wherever I’m told. I have no say in the matter.” 
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(From the movie “The Ugly Little Boy,” starring Kate Reid. Produced by Learning Corporation 


of America, 1977.) 


“T was in prison, in a way.""! 


July, 1946. Honorable discharge from the Army. **I had been 
in the Army for eight months and twenty-six days, just about 
one third of the two-year-hitch I originally assumed would be 
my lot, and for about one month of that time, all told, | was 
on furlough in New York. At no time had it really been bad. 
Homesickness and frustration were all I suffered, and if I could 
have avoided those, | might even have had a rather good time.’’! 


September, 1946. Began his doctorate program at Columbia. 
“|. . L registered at Columbia again, just as though the 4%- 
year lapse had never been. I had left a young man of twenty- 
two; I came back nearly twenty-seven. Had I not been inter- 
rupted, I might conceivably have earned my doctorate at the 
age of twenty-four, which would have been more in accord 
with my child-prodigy status; but now that could never be. 
Tens of millions of people had suffered far worse than | did 
in the course of World War [l—but when no one was looking, 
I sometimes mourned the four-year delay. 


**But at least I had done all my necessary coursework before 
I had left Columbia. Now it was only necessary to do research 
and nothing more. 


*‘On October 1, I was assigned a research room and started in 
from the beginning. I discovered, rather ruefully, that in the 
war years, Linus Pauling’s theory of resonance had taken over 
organic chemistry completely so that I was virtually a beginner 
again and would have to learn the subject afresh. 


“*T was asked to be lab assistant at a small salary, but I refused. 
I dared lose no further time from my research—and [| didn't 
need the money."*! 


May, 1949. Received his Ph.D. from Columbia. **. . . | was 
leaving Columbia at last nearly fourteen years after I had first 
entered it, and although I had longed often enough to be through 
with it, now that I was really going to leave, it was hard to 
forget that I had spent half my life associated with it. Then, 
too, I was leaving New York City for the second time, nearly 
three years after having gotten out of the Army and returned, 
and this time it was not ‘for the duration’; it might be for all 
my life. 


“I remember I met old Professor Thomas on the Columbia 
campus on Friday, May 27, my last full day on campus. He 
was getting on in years now and walked with a cane. 
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“I said to him, ‘Well, Professor Thomas, ‘I’m leaving Co- 
lumbia today after fourteen years.” 


“I thought that the least he could do would be to break into 
tears, but he only banged his cane against the brick walk and 
said, ‘About time! About time!’ turned, and tramped off.""! 


June, 1949. Instructor at Boston University School of Medi- 
cine. 


1950, Had two books published while continuing his work at 
Boston University. ‘Financially, 1950 was an utter surprise. 
There was no way I would have predicted it, but everything 
seemed to move in my favor. The stories I wrote were longer 
and were sold for higher rates. When Horace took The Stars, 
like Dust—for serialization, that alone brought in nearly as 
much money as I had in all of 1949. Add to that the advance 
from Doubleday on that same book, and the royalties they paid 
me on Pebble in the Sky. There were other sales at rates of up 
to $.03 a word, and apparently an ever-increasing market in 
anthologizations. By mid-July of 1950, I had matched my 1949 
record, and by the end of the year, my earnings had just topped 
the $4,700 mark.”’' 


August, 1951. First child, David, born. ‘‘We weren't exactly 
young parents, I was thirty-one, Gertrude was thirty-three. We 
had been married just over nine years and had given up hope. 
So when we sent out announcement cards, I scrawled over 
some of them ‘They laughed when we sat down to play. . . .” 
That got a grin out of those who, like myself, were old enough 
to remember the famous old advertisement for a correspon- 
dence course on how to play the piano.”*! 


1953. **It seems to me that most people associate me with the 
1940s and think of the positronic robot stories, the Foundation 
series, and, of course, ‘Nightfall,’ as the stories of my peak 
period. I think they're all wrong. I think my peak period came 
later—in 1953 and the years immediately following. 


“By now, after all, the pulpishness in my writing had com- 
pletely disappeared. That had been taking place all along, through 
the 1940s, but between what Walter Bradbury taught me and 
what I had learned at Breadloaf, the change accelerated under 
my own deliberate prodding. 


“‘My writing became ever more direct and spare, and I think 
it was The Caves of Steel that lifted me a notch higher in my 
own estimation. I used it as a model for myself thereafter, and 
it was to be decades before I surpassed that book in my own 
eyes.”"! 


1955. Daughter, Robyn, born. 


1958. Quit teaching to write full time. *‘I was losing interest 
in research, This is odd, looking back on it. I had spent the 
entire decade of the 1940s pushing eagerly for permission to 
do research when I was at Columbia, then waiting longingly 
for the time when I could return to research when I was at the 
Navy Yard and in the Army, then doing research with dedicated 
fascination when I was back at Columbia. 


“lL had thought of myself as a research chemist (or, later, 
biochemist) for a dozen years. To be sure, I was a writer also, 
but that was my avocation, not my profession. Writing was a 
spare-time activity, a sideline, something to make a little extra 
cash with and to gain a little extra importance with. 


“IT was beginning to think of myself as a writer and that was 
crucial. 


“As research steadily lost its glamor for me, writing grew 
steadily more attractive. And as writing grew steadily more 
attractive, research steadily lost its glamor, Either tendency 
reinforced the other in a spiral that made me, with each month 
that passed, more of a writer and less of a researcher."”! 


1965. Received the James T. Grady award from the American 
Chemical Society. ‘“Thinking is the activity I love best, and 
writing to me is simply thinking through my fingers. I can 
write up to 18 hours a day. Typing 90 words a minute. I’ve 
done better than 50 pages a day. Nothing interferes with con- 
centration. You could put on an orgy in my office and I wouldn’t 
look up—well, maybe once. When I feel difficulty coming on, 
I switch to another book I’m writing. When I get back to the 
problem, my unconscious has solved it. 


“Science fiction is the hardest writing there is. On top of the 
usual problems of character and action, you've got to create a 
whole new society and make it believable. I can spend 300 
hours on a science-fiction novel. A mystery novel takes 200 
hours. But I can write a normal-length nonfiction book in 70 
hours. I write from memory, then check my facts. . . . 


“Some critics say I'd write better if I wrote slower. That's 
like telling a sprinter he'd run better if he ran slower. If I try 
to write slowly I can’t write at all. What the hell, I'm not 
trying to be Shakespeare, I'm trying to be clear!** [‘‘It’s an 
Asimovalanche! The One-Man Book-A-Month Club has Just 
Published His 179th,’’ People, November 22, 1976.7] 


1969, Father died. Asimov continued to write from the attic 
of his West Newton, Massachusetts home producing, some- 
times, as many as thirty pages of manuscript per day. 


1973. First marriage failed. Married psychiatrist, Janet Jepp- 
son. 


1979. Simultaneously published his 200th book: Opus 200 and 
In Memory Yet Green. *‘'m my own agent, my own typist, 
my own indexer, my own galley reader—everything."’ [Patri- 
cia Farrell, *‘The Amazing Mr. Asimov,’’ Writer's Digest, 
July, 1973.)] 


“Boston University School of Medicine, of its own accord, 
and entirely without prompting from me, finally promoted me 
to the rank of full professor. . . . I no longer need to include 
that tiresome word “Associate."'* [Isaac Asimov, Jn Joy Still 
Felt: The Autobiography of Isaac Asimov, 1954-1978, Dou- 
bleday, 1980.+] 


1980. Second volume of his autobiography, /n Joy Still Felt, 
was published. *‘It is my intention, if I live to the end of the 
century or thereabouts, to do a third and (I suppose) final 
volume to be called The Scenes of Life, from the third phrase 
of the quatrain. This will start with January 1, 1978, and con- 
tinue.”** 


Continues to write prolifically from his New York apartment. 
“My memory is not what it used to be, and some day the 
atrophy of the brain cells will overtake the benefits of my 
experience." [“‘The Translator,”’ Time, July 7, 1967.°] 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Time, July 7, 1967, Feb- 
tuary 26, 1979; New York Times Book Review, August 3, 1969, 
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January 28, 1979; Neil Goble, Asimov Analyzed, Mirage, 1972; 
Marjorie M. Miller, /saac Asimov: A Checklist of Works Pub- 
lished in the United States, Kent State University Press, 1972; 
**A View of the Future’’ (recording), CBS News Audio Re- 
source Library, 1972; Contemporary Literary Criticism, Gale, 
Volume I, 1973, Volume III, 1975, Volume IX, 1978; Writer's 
Digest, July, 1973; “Isaac Asimov Talks: An Interview”’ (re- 
cording), Writer's Voice, 1974; Saturday Evening Post, Jan- 
uary, 1974, March, 1980; People, November 22, 1976; Isaac 
Asimov, In Memory Yet Green: The Autobiography of Isaac 
Asimov, 1920-1954, Doubleday, 1979; Science Digest, Feb- 
ruary, 1979; George Slusser, Asimov: The Foundations of His 
Science Fiction, Borgo, 1980; Asimov, In Joy Still Felt: The 
Autobiography of Isaac Asimov, 1954-1978, Doubleday, 1980. 


BACON, R(onald) L(eonard) 1924- 
PERSONAL; Born in 1924, in New Zealand. 


CAREER: Has worked as a teacher, and as deputy principal 
of a New Zealand intermediate school. Awards, honors: Rus- 
sell Clark Award from New Zealand Library Association, 
1978, for The House of the People. 


WRITINGS—For children: The Boy and the Taniwha (illus- 
trated by Para Matchitt), Collins, 1966, International Publi- 
cations Service, 1976; Again the Bugles Blow (illustrated by 
V. J. Livingston), Collins, 1973, International Publications 
Service, 1976; Rua and the Sea People (illustrated by P. Match- 
itt), Collins, 1968, International Publications Service, 1976; 
The House of the People (illustrated by Robert F. Jahnke), 
Collins, 1977. 


Other: Jn the Sticks (novel; illustrated by David More), Collins, 
1963; Along the Road (novel; illustrated by D. More), Collins, 
1964; (with Gregory Riethmaier) Auckland: Gateway to New 
Zealand (travel), Collins, 1968; (with G. Riethmaier) Auck- 
land: Town and Around (travel), Collins, 1973. 


BAKER, Rachel 1904-1978 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 2: Born 
March |, 1904, in Chernigov, Ukraine; died July 7, 1978. 
Educator and author. Baker was a free-lance writer who had 
taught creative writing classes since the early 1940s. She was 
the founder and first president of the Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Organization for Mentally Ill Children and co-founder of Re- 
sources Unlimited, Inc. , a creative fellowship for the physically 
handicapped. For over ten years Baker edited Artist Jr., an art 
magazine for children. Her writings include the biographies 
First Woman Doctor, the story of Elizabeth Blackwell, 1942, 
and Sigmund Freud, 1952. Both books have been issued in 
school editions for classroom use. For More Information See: 
More Junior Authors, Wilson, 1963; Contemporary Authors, 
Volumes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969. Obituary: Contemporary 
Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date of death provided 
by daughter, Joanna Baker Merlen.) 


All Books are either dreams or swords, 
You can cut, or you can drug, with words. 
—Amy Lowell 


Banks 


SARA BANKS 


BANKS, Sara (Jeanne Gordon Harrell) 
1937- 
(Sara Gordon Harrell) 


PERSONAL: Born November 7, 1937, in Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
daughter of Preston Brooks (a purchasing agent; retired) and 
Anne Frierson (Cooper) Harrell; married Caleb Burch Banks 
(employed with a steamship association), April 10, 1964; chil- 
dren: Mark Gordon. Education: Georgia Southern College, 
1955; University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1965; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, 1968; Emory University, 1972. Politics: 
Democrat (‘‘rabid’’). Religion: Christian. Residence: **Loui- 
siana, but am in the process of moving to Georgia." 


CAREER: Free-lance writer. Has been employed with news- 
papers and as a secretary. Member: Authors Guild, Greenpeace 
USA. Awards, honors: Best in Poetry and Best Short Story, 
from Georgia Writer's Association, 1973. 


WRITINGS—AN\ published under name Sara Gordon Harrell; 
all for young readers: Semo: A Dolphin's Search for Christ 
(illustrated by Jim Cummins), Concordia, 1977; Tomo-chi-chi, 
Dillon, 1977; Cottage by the Sea (illustrated by Gordon Will- 
man), Concordia, 1978; John Ross, Dillon, 1979; Willowcat 
and the Chimney Sweep (illustrated by Bill Drath), Peachtree 
Publications, 1980. 


For adults: Grove of Night, Avon Press, 1981. Contributor to 
DeKalb Literary Journal, Environmental Quality magazine, 


Banks 
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JUDITH BARRETT 


Georgia Conservancy magazine, The Chandler Review, and 
Marian 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Mulberry Silk, a historical novel; a 
second mystery for adults (tentative title, “The Raven Mocker’’); 
Annie Rising Fawn, a children’s book about Indian removal in 
the South; a mystery novel for adults and a children’s picture 
book 


SIDELIGHTS: An interest in dolphins launched Banks’ writing 
career. *‘I am superstitious about dolphins. They have always 
brought me luck. My first poem was about dolphins. My first 
magazine article was about dolphins, and my first children’s 
book was about dolphins 


“Lhave always wanted to write but didn’t take myself seriously 
until I was older. I returned to school and began creative writing 
classes. I became interested and involved in the passage of the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act and in so doing, wrote my 
first article for publication and my first science articles. From 
there I went into serious research and wrote my first children’s 
book, Semo.”’ 


Another interest important to Banks’ writing is the Southeastern 
American Indian. *‘I was raised in Savannah (Georgia),’’ she 
said, ‘and stories about Tomo-chi-chi and other Creek Indians 
were a part of my life.” 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: *'1 raise herbs and old 
roses. Other than writing, gardening is the only thing at which 
I spend a great deal of time and effort.” 


BARRETT, Judith 1941- 

PERSONAL: Born in 1941; married Ron Barrett (an artist) 
Education: Pratt Institute, B.F.A., 1962; did graduate work 
at the Bank Street College of Education; studied painting and 
pottery at the Brooklyn Museum. Residence: New York, N.Y 


CAREER: Writer of books for children, art teacher, and free- 
lance designer. New York Times, New York, N.Y., children's 
book reviewer, 1974—. Awards, honors: American Institute 
of Graphic Arts Book Show Awards, 1973-74, for Benjamin's 
365 Birthdays, and 1979, for Cloudy with a Chance of Meat- 
balls; Children’s Book Showcase Award from Children’s Book 
Council, 1974, for Benjamin's 365 Birthdays. 


WRITINGS—AII juveniles; all published by Atheneum, except 
as noted: Old MacDonald Had an Apartment House (illustrated 
by husband, Ron Barrett), 1969; Animals Should Definitely 
Not Wear Clothing (illustrated by R. Barrett), 1970; An Apple 
a Day (illustrated by Tim Lewis), 1973; Benjamin’ s 365 Birth- 
days (illustrated by R. Barrett; Junior Literary Guild selection), 
1974; Peter's Pocket (illustrated by Julia Noonan; Junior Lit- 
erary Guild selection), 1974; J Hate to Take a Bath (illustrated 
by Charles B. Slackman), Four Winds Press, 1975; 7 Hate to 
Go to Bed (illustrated by Ray Cruz), Four Winds Press, 1977; 
The Wind Thief (illustrated by Diane Dawson), 1977; Cloudy 
with a Chance of Meatballs (illustrated by R. Barrett), 1978; 
Animals Should Definitely Not Act Like People (illustrated by 
R. Barrett), 1980. 


SIDELIGHTS: **From the time | was very young, my world 
was filled with my own creations, with things that I made, 
whether I was sewing, painting, or constructing things. I de- 
signed and stitched animals out of felt, made people out of 
peanuts, made pipe-cleaner horses, dolls out of old quilts, and 
just about anything else I thought of. I also wrote and illustrated 
lots of stories both in school and at home.” 


Barrett studied advertising design at Pratt Institute, earning a 
B.F.A. in 1962. Since then she has been a free-lance designer 
and she is also a teacher. In 1968 she began teaching art and 
woodworking to young children at Packer. During the next few 
years she also took some graduate courses in early childhood 
education at the Bank Street College of Education, studied 
painting and pottery at the Brooklyn Museum, and taught paint 
ing to children at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Some of Barrett's recent projects are unusual. She has sewn 
and stuffed two six-foot muslin ladies to be used as manikins 
in a clothing designer's showroom; made a red satin 1971 Ford 
for a magazine ad; made removable hands and feet for animated 
characters used to advertise a radio station; and created a sam- 
pler for an apple juice commercial. She has also been involved 
in writing a script for a projected children’s television show 


“Writing children’s books just sort of happened to me.... Years 
ago I thought of an idea that seemed like it would make a good 
children’s book. I wrote and in 1969 Old MacDonald Had an 
Apartment House was published I see my books visually 
while I write them. The words come along with images of what 
the book should look like, the feeling it should have.’ 


Barrett's books for children have received high praise for qual- 
ity of text and illustration. The greatest share of her books have 
been created with her illustrator husband, Ron Barrett, includ- 
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Beals 


The people glued together the giant pieces of stale bread sandwich-style with peanut butter... 


~ 


ZX 


(From Cloudy with a Chance of Meatballs by Judi Barrett. Illustrated by Ron Barrett.) 


ing the award-winning Cloudy with a Chance of Meatballs and 
Benjamin's 365 Birthdays. 


A sense of whimsy is the common element in Barrett's work. 
In Old MacDonald Had an Apartment House, a New York 
apartment superintendent converts his building into an indoor 
farm complete with animals. Benjamin, in Benjamin's 365 
Birthdays, loves opening presents so much that he wraps and 
unwraps every object in the house and eventually wraps even 
the house itself. 


Barrett's stories serve as more than entertainment, however. 
Each conveys some message to young readers about the state 
of the world around them. Children become familiar with the 
characteristics of a variety of animals, for example, in Animals 
Should Definitely Not Wear Clothing; adjustment to everyday 
routine is taught in / Hate to Go to Bed and I Hate to Take a 
Bath. 


BEALS, Frank Lee 1881-1972 


OBITUARY NOTICE; Born September 2, 1881, in Morganton, 
Tenn.; died August 31, 1972. Soldier, educator, school ad- 
ministrator, and author, A veteran of the Spanish American 
War and World War I, Beals became a professor of military 
science and tactics at Chicago's Board of Education. He later 
became superintendent of schools and compulsory education 
in Chicago. He wrote several books for children about well- 
known heroes of the Old West, such as Kir Carson, Davy 
Crockett, Chief Black Hawk, and Buffalo Bill, s books 
based on famous adventure tales. Among these are The Story 
of Robinson Crusoe, The Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput 
Land, and The Story of Treasure Island. For More Information 
See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969; 
The Author's and Writer's Who's Who, 6th edition, Hafner, 
1971. Obituary: Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 
1981. (Date of death provided by daughter, Bettina Byrd 
Iwersen.) 


Benedict 


STEWART H. B 


BENEDICT, Stewart H(urd) 1924- 


PERSONAL: Born December 27, 1924, in Mineola, N.Y.; son 
of Chauncey Lester (an insurance agent) and Elsie (Stewart) 
Benedict. Education: Drew University, A.B. (summa cum 
laude), 1944; Johns Hopkins University, M.A., 1945; New 
York University, graduate study, 1946-49, 1961-64. Politics: 
Democrat. Home: Apartment 4-A, 27 Washington Sq. N., New 
York, N.Y. (00I1. 


CAREER: New York University, University College, Bronx, 
N.Y., instructor in German, 1946-49; Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology (now Michigan Technological Uni- 
versity), Houghton, assistant professor of humanities, 1951- 
54, 1955-61; Jersey City State College, Jersey City, N.J., 
assistant professor of English, 1961-64; Rutgers, The State 
University, New Brunswick, N.Y., lecturer, 1965, 1978, 1980; 
City College of the City University of New York, New York, 
N.Y., lecturer, 1965-66; The Jersey Journal, copyreader, 
1970—. Free-lance writer, 1964—., Secretary, Houghton County 
(Mich.) Democratic Committee, 1956-60. Member: New York 
Critics Drama Desk, The Newspaper Guild, Dramatists Guild. 


WRITINGS: (Contributor) Jerome Weiss, editor, An English 
Teacher's Reader, Odyssey, 1962; (contributor) Webb Ellis, 
A Teacher's Guide to Selected Literary Works, Dell, 1965; A 
Teacher's Guide to Senior High School Literature, Dell, 1966: 
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A Teacher's Guide to Modern Drama, Dell, 1967; A Teacher's 
Guide to Poetry, Dell, 1969; Making a Difference, Heath, 
1971; A Teacher's Guide to Contemporary Teenage Fiction, 
Dell, 1973; A Teacher's Guide to ‘'Jonathan Livingston Sea- 
gull,’’ Avon, 1973; A Teacher's Guide to ‘‘The Faraway Lurs,"’ 
Avon, 1973; A Teacher's Guide to ‘‘Fireweed,"’ Avon, 1973; 
Street Beat, Pinnacle Books, in press. 


Plays: One Day in the Life of Ivy Dennison (produced off-off- 
Broadway by the New York Theater Ensemble, July 16, 1971), 
Samuel French, 1969; Bad Guy (produced off-off-Broadway 
at the Playbox Studio, December, 1970), Breakthrough Press, 
1972. 


Editor: Tales of Terror and Suspense, Dell, 1963; (with John 
B. Opdycke) Harper's English Grammar, revised edition, 
Harper, 1966; The Crime-Solvers, Dell, 1966; Famous Amer- 
ican Speeches, Dell, 1967; Blacklash, Popular Library, 1970; 
Your Own Thing and ‘‘Twelfth Night,"’ Dell, 1970; Literary 
Guide to the United States, Facts on File, 1981. 


Contributor of play and book reviews and a weekly column to 
Jersey Journal, 1964-70. Contributor of articles to literary and 
scholarly magazines, including South Atlantic Quarterly, CEA 
Critic, and Claremont Quarterly. 


SIDELIGHTS: **1 was born in a New York City suburb and 
so have always felt close to the literary and theatrical worlds, 
particularly the latter, since I was a regular theatergoer by the 
time I was in my early teens. | was a bookish child, in part 
because I was a mediocre performer in sports—and prefer not 
to engage in activities in which | am only mediocre—and in 
part because I was in class with older students, having been 
skipped two grades in grammar school 


“But in spite of this bookishness, I came to writing by the 
back door, so to speak. I had always planned to be a teacher 
and became one at a comparatively early age. It was in my 
20s that the seed was first planted in my mind that I might 
become a writer and, not too long after that, I began composing 
scholarly articles and translating French and German plays. 


“Finally, the opportunity arose to be a theater and book critic 
for a newspaper and, at the same time, to edit a number of 
anthologies for young readers. For the next few years, I spent 
most of my time writing—reviews, introductions for anthol- 
ogies, books for teachers and plays. 


“Eventually | went to work full-time for the newspaper as a 
copy editor and continued my writing in my off-hours. News- 
paper work is certainly valuable for a writer, since there is 
always the need to be conscious of words, but a lifetime as a 
reporter would have to be confining, since there is a certain 
sameness to stories after a while. 


“Lam very much an urban person and think that the city calls 
forth the best in any writer because the competition is so keen. 
Further, the city has as many stories as it does people. As a 
teacher, I spent a number of years in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan; I found the residents wonderfully kind and friendly, 
but the lakes and trees and hills and clear air did not interest 
me at all. I'll take concrete and asphalt any day! 


“T could never have been a writer without the support of rel- 
atives and friends, who have been uniformly encouraging and 
helpful. There are times when writing is difficult and it is 
wonderful to know that you have a sort of cheering section 
rooting for you 
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‘Generally my technique is to take an incident based on my 
own experience and to add to it. Even a conversation overheard 
on the street may serve as the springboard for a long work. 
On occasion, I have used the experiences of others and built 
on them (incidentally, newspapers are a splendid source for 
material of that kind). 


‘For me, there is a special magic in writing for the theater. 
To see your words brought to life on stage, to know that a 
director and actors cared enough about them to work on inter- 
pretations of the characters you have created is deeply satis- 
fying. 


“But, to a degree, that is true of all writing. It is hard and 
lonely work while you are doing it, but when it appears in 
public you are certain that it was worth all the struggle.”’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Seeing New York plays, 
and reading. 


BERKEBILE, Fred D(onovan) 1900-1978 
(William Donovan, William Ernest, Don 
Stauffer) 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born October 7, 1900, in Kanter, Pa.; 
died in 1978. Educator, school administrator, and author. 
Berkebile began his career in education as a school teacher and 
principal in Pennsylvania. He later worked for federal and state 
educational programs in recreation and public instruction be- 
fore joining the faculty of Pennsylvania State University. He 
was a professor of education at the university and a lecturer 
in children’s literature. Berkebile wrote numerous short stories, 
articles, and news columns for juvenile publications. He also 
contributed to a variety of reading series, including ‘Let's 
Read,” published by Holt, and ‘Basic Readers,’’ published 
by Gage. His books include The Magic City, Moroccan Ad- 
venture, and Captured. For More Information See: Contem- 
porary Authors, Volumes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969. Obituary: 
Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date of 
death provided by wife, Mary Z. Berkebile.) 


BLEEKER, Sonia 1909-1971 
(Sonia Bleeker Zim) 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 2: Born 
November 28, 1909, in Starchevicvhi, White Russia; died 
November 13, 1971, on Plantation Key, Fla. Author of books 
on anthropology for young people. Bleeker did graduate work 
in anthropology at Columbia University, studying under Franz 
Boas, and spent much of her life travelling through Africa, 
North America, and South America to collect the data nec- 
essary to write her books about the native peoples of those 
continents. Her titles for young people include Indians of the 
Longhouse: The Story of the Iroquois, The Aztec Indians of 
Mexico, and The Ashanti of Ghana. Dr. Bleeker collaborated 
in 1970 with her husband, Herbert S, Zim, on her final work, 
Life and Death, which explores the rites and ceremonies of 
aging, death, and burial. For More Information See: More 
Junior Authors, Wilson, 1963; Contemporary Authors, Vol- 
umes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; Books Are by People, Citation 
Press, 1969. Obituaries: Publishers Weekly, December 20, 
1971; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 33-36, revised, Gale, 
1978. 


BROCKMAN, C(hristian) Frank 1902- 


PERSONAL: Bor June 4, 1902; son of Edward Albert and 
Barbara (Hegner) Brockman; married second wife, Evelyn 
Greenhalgh Gazzam, September 20, 1950; children: William 
Edward, Carol Jean Brockman Riley; stepchildren: Charles 
Gazzam, Miles Gazzam. Education: Colorado State Univer- 
sity, B.S., 1924; University of Washington, M.S., 1931. Re- 
ligion: Protestant. Home: 2108 Northwest 190th St., Seattle, 
Wash. 98177. Office: College of Forest Resources, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


CAREER: Forestry work with U.S. government and private 
firms while an undergraduate student and immediately after- 
ward; copywriter for advertising agency, 1926-28; U.S. Na- 
tional Park Service, chief park naturalist, Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Wash., 1929-41, Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
1941-46; University of Washington, College of Forest Re- 
sources, Seattle, 1946-68, started as assistant professor, pro- 
fessor until 1968. Was a consultant on interpretation of Wash- 
ington State Parks; consultant, research on deterioration of 
alpine meadows, Mount Rainier National Park, for U.S. Na- 
tional Park Service, 1959-60. Specialist on recreational land 
management, U.S. Department of State, and South African 
Nature Union, 1961. Member; Society of American Foresters 
(former chairman, division of forest recreation), Xi Sigma Pi, 
Sigma Xi. Awards, honors: Forestry honor alumnus, Colorado 
State University, 1960. 


WRITINGS: The Story of Mount Rainier National Park, Mount 
Rainier National Park Natural History Association, 1940, 2nd 
edition, 1952; Flora of Mount Rainier National Park, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1948; Trees of Mount Rainier 
National Park, University of Washington Press, 1949; Rec- 
reational Use of Wild Lands, McGraw, 1959, (with L. C. 
Merriam, Jr.) revised editions, 1973, 1979; Trees of North 
America, Golden Press, 1968. Pamphlets include Outdoor Rec- 
reation in Relation to Nature Conservation in South Africa 
(a preliminary report), South African Nature Union, 1961. 
Many other booklets, articles on natural history subjects, par- 
ticularly for Mount Rainier and Yosemite Natural History As- 
sociations. Former associate editor, Journal of Forestry. 


BROMHALL, Winifred 


PERSONAL; Born in Walsall, Staffordshire, England; immi- 
grated to America in 1924, Education; Attended Queen Mary's 
College, London, England, and Birmingham University and 
Walsall Art School, both Birmingham, England. 


CAREER; Illustrator and author of books for children. Began 
illustrating children’s books in the early 1920s; worked for a 
time at the Children’s Art Center, Boston, Mass., and in the 
art department of a New York settlement house. 


WRITINGS—AII self-illustrated; all published by Knopf: Jo- 
hanna Arrives, 1941; Belinda’s New Shoes, 1945; Mary Ann's 
First Picture, 1948; Mrs. Polly's Party, 1949; The Chipmunk 
That Went to Church, 1952; Circus Surprise, 1954; The Prin- 
cess and the Woodcutter’s Daughter, 1955; Bridget's Growing 
Day, 1957; The Pony Tail That Grew, 1959; Middle Matilda, 
1962; Peter's Three Friends, 1964; Mary Ann's Duck, 1967. 


Illustrator: Nancy Byrd Turner, Zodiac Town: The Rhymes of 
Amos and Ann, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921; Walter De La 
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Mare, A Child's Day: A Book of Rhymes, Holt, 1923; Elizabeth 
L. Martineau des Chesnez, Lady Green Satin and Her Maid 
Rosette, Macmillan, 1923; Katharine Duncan Morse, Goldtree 


and Silvertree: Fairy Plays to Read and Act, Macmillan, 1925; 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, editor, Silver Pennies: A Col- 


lection of Modern Poems for Boys and Girls, Macmillan, 1925; 
Catherine and Percival Perry, The Island of Enchantment, 
Hutchinson, 1926; Morse, Pig That Danced a Jig, Dutton, 
1938; Kay Avery, Wee Willow Whistle, Knopf, 1947; Mabel 
Watts, Patchwork Kilt, Aladdin, 1954; Dorothy Rhodes, Some- 
one for Maria, Golden Gate, 1964. 


SIDELIGHTS: **\ was born in England and educated there at 
Queen Mary's School, Walsall and Birmingham University. 
Very little art education (which is probably obvious). What 
there was of it was at the Walsall Art School and for a very 
short time in London. Came to America [1924]... . Was in 
Boston at the Children’s Art Center.’ [Mahony and Whitney, 
compilers, Contemporary Illustrators of Children’s Books, The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls (Boston), 1930.'] 


Bromhall later worked in the art department of a New York 
Settlement with black, Puerto Rican and Italian children. 


Since 1945, when her first self-illustrated book appeared, she 
wrote and illustrated several of her own books, but continued 
to illustrate books by other authors. One of the most rewarding 
experiences for her as an author-illustrator of books for children 
was receiving letters from her young ‘‘fans."* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION S torn Book, Volume XXIV, 
January-December 1948; Bertha E. Miller and others, com- 
pilers, //lustrators of Children's Books, 1946-1956, Horn Book, 
1953; Muriel Fuller, editor, More Junior Authors, Wilson, 
1963; Lee Kingman and others, compilers, /I/ustrators of Chil- 
dren's Books: 1957-1966, Horn Book, 1968. 


WINIFRED BROMHALL 


They always stay with me through the night, 
But they go just before the room is light. 


=(From Silver Pennies by Blanche Jennings Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall.) 


BROWN, Ivor (John Carnegie) 1891-1974 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 5: Born 
April 25, 1891, in Penang (now a part of the Federation of 
Malaya); died April 22, 1974, in London, England. Author, 
critic, essayist, editor, and playwright. Brown was a prolific 
author whose broad interests, ranging from drama to politics 
to etymology, were reflected in his writing. His literary career 
began in 1919 with his appointment to the London staff of the 
Manchester Guardian. He wrote dramatic criticism primarily, 
but also contributed commentary on social and literary trends 
From 1942 to 1948 he served as editor of the paper. In addition 
to his work on the Guardian, Brown contributed widely to 
periodicals like the Saturday Review, New Statesman, and Punch. 
Many of these articles were later collected in anthologies like 
Brown Studies and Masques und Phrases. Brown's essays on 
language, born of his delight in words, will probably be the 
best remembered of his work. A Word in Your Ear, published 
in 1942, was the first of his treatises on the origins of words, 
their correct usage, and various verbal curiosities he had en- 
countered. The last of these word books, A Charm of Names, 
appeared thirty years later. Brown's abiding interest in William 
Shakespeare resulted in numerous biographical and critical 
studies. His biographies of other English authors included sev- 
eral children’s books, like William Shakespeare and Dickens 
and His World. For More Information See: Ivor Brown, The 
Way of My World (auiobiography), Collins, 1954; The Oxford 
Companion to the Theatre, 3rd edition, Oxford University Press, 
1967; A Dictionary of Literature in the English Language, 
Pergamon, 1970; The Penguin Companion to English Litera- 
ture, McGraw, 1971; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 9-12, 
revised, Gale, 1974; Who Was Who in America, Volume 6, 
Marquis, 1976; The Encyclopedia of World Theater, Scribner, 
1977. Obituaries; London Times, April 23, 1974; New York 
Times, April 23, 1974; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 49- 
52, Gale, 1975. 
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Campbell 


CAMPBELL, Camilla 1905- 


PERSONAL: Born April 15, 1905, in Fort Worth, Tex.; daugh- 
ter of Stanley (an attorney) and Clota (Terrell) Boykin; married 
Dan W. Campbell (a testing engineer), June 10, 1929. Edu- 
cation: Attended Texas Christian University, 1922-24, and 
University of Missouri, 1927-28, Home: 430 Corona St., San 
Antonio, Tex. 78209. 


CAREER: Elementary teacher in Fort Worth, Tex., 1924-27, 
1928-29; feature writer for Fort Worth Star Telegram, Fort 
Worth, Tex., 1943-44; writer for young people. Member of 
Girl Scout board, San Antonio, 1954-58, and Friends of the 
Library, 1959-63; leader of as many as four senior Girl Scout 
troops at one time. Member: Texas Historical Association, 
Texas Institute of Letters (executive council, 1959-60), Theta 
Sigma Phi. Awards, honors: Star Mountain and Other Legends 
of Mexico was a Horn Book honor selection, 1956; Coronado 
and His Captains received the Cokesbury Award of Texas 
Institute of Letters, 1958. 


WRITINGS: Galleons Sail Westward, Mathis, Van Nort, 1939; 
Star Mountain and Other Legends of Mexico, Whittlesey 
House, 1946, edition with new illustrations, McGraw, 1968; 
The Bartletts of Box B Ranch (Junior Literary Guild selection), 
Whittlesey House, 1949; Coronado and His Captains, Follett, 
1958; Viva La Patria, Random House, 1970. Contributor of 
stories and plays to children’s publications, and adult poetry 
and articles to magazines. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A biography of William Barrett Travis, 
commander of the Alamo; biography of General Ignacio Zar- 


CAMILLA CAMPBELL 


(From “The Princess of the Lake,” in Star Mountain 
and Other Legends of Mexico by Camilla Campbell. 
Illustrated by Ena McKinney.) 


agosa, hero of Mexico’s Cinco de Mayo national holiday; a 
teen-age travel book about Mexico. 


SIDELIGHTS: **Like most writers, | have been influenced by 
my reading. Growing up, | was fond of tales of adventure and 
biographies of men and women of courage and enterprise. My 
mother early introduced my younger sister and myself to the 
pleasure of having our own books and to the bounties of the 
public library. When I was in the fifth grade, having wheedled 
a set of ‘Carpenter's Geographic Readers’ for Christmas, I 
startled my teacher with a journal of an imaginary—but au- 
thentic!—trip through South America. He was the first of many 
educators to encourage and aid that urge-to-write that bedevils 
some of us. 


“Though ours was a city family, we spent much time at our 
primitive weekend cottage at Lake Worth. The family joy was 
a motor boat. Before we were allowed to zoom away in it my 
sister and [ had to learn to swim. Love of the water and my 
Red Cross lifesaving badge rewarded me with leadership of 
a Girl Scout Mariner troop, proud owners of four sailboats. 
Don’t tell anyone, but I learned the arts of sailing from books 
in the library. 


Campbell 
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**As my sister and I and a handful of cousins approached our 
teens, the flat-topped rocky hill behind our lake cottage became 
our play-world. Depending on the most recent book the lot of 
us had enjoyed, we were Robin Hood's merry men, Hawkeye 
and his Mohican friends or Ivanhoe at joust. In cold weather 
we might be with Washington at Valley Forge. In summer's 
heat one of us would be Kit Carson guiding a wagon train 
westward. 


“*My father frequently took us on trips when Texas roads were 
wagon tracks and nights were spent camping out in vacant 
pastures. Sometimes we went to the Gulf coast where he fished, 
my mother watched and Sis and I played in the sunlit surf. The 
drive, which usually took four days each way, was longer the 
time Mother accidently fired the shotgun into the car's motor. 
We stayed two nights and days in a country hotel which, glory 
be, had a stereopticon with slide pictures from all over the 
world. 


“The vacation I remember with most delight was made with 
another family into the unfamiliar mountains of northern New 
Mexico when I was about ten years old. During the month we 
lived in our tents near an Indian reservation we were as fas- 
cinated by our red-skinned visitors as they were curious about 
us. One crinkly-faced grandfather, our favorite, taught us to 
fish in the clear stream by making a braided line of hairs from 
his horse’s tail and slipping it noose-like around an unwary 
rainbow trout. 


“Having prepared myself to be a journalist, | never thought 
of writing books until after | married Dan Campbell. His work 
as an engineer moved us from dams to bridges, from mines 
to buildings all over Texas. In our state as during vacations 
in New Mexico and Arizona we crossed paths with the first 
two Spanish explorers in our southwest: the great-hearted Ca- 
beza de Vaca and his three castaway companions, and Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado, the practical young general who 
led a two-year expedition as far as Kansas with surprisingly 
little loss of life. Both men, contrary to some impressions, 
showed much goodwill toward the native Indians. 


“Later, travels through the back roads and villages of Mexico 
acquainted us with two of that country’s heroes and the places 
they still haunt. Padre Miguel Hidalgo, who gave his life for 
Mexico's independence from Spain, is honored by the national 
holiday called Diez y Seis de Septembre. General Ignacio Zar- 
agosa’s festival is Cinco de Mayo, the day his ragged army 
defeated the proud French at Puebla and gave his people the 
unity and confidence to regain and keep their republic. | have 
so far done only short pieces about them but hope to finish a 
book on each. 


“Star Mountain came about when my artist friend Ena 
McKinney, back from her own tour of Mexico, urged me to 
write a book for her to illustrate. After we decided on legends, 
I found it helpful to have seen so many of the places involved. 
The ranch book I was asked to do was helped by my summer 
of independence on the ranch of friends whose two daughters 
matched my sister and myself in ages. | wonder now whether 
we were given our own bunkhouse and horses because of an 
amazing trust in us or to keep us from underfoot in the busy 
corrals and the main house. 


“Vacations in western Canada, leisurely tours of Europe and 
of most of our own country have developed my curiosity, 
understanding and friendship for people of all kinds. I'll never 
live long enough to write all the stories I would like to on this 
significant and fascinating theme."’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, Volume 
XXIII, January-December, 1947; San Antonio Light, Sunday, 
March 15, 1959; San Antonio News, June 15, 1962. 


CHANDLER, Ruth Forbes 1894-1978 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 2: Born 
July 17, 1894, in New Bedford, Mass.; died December 29, 
1978. Educator and author. Chandler taught in New Bedford, 
Mass., for twenty-seven years before retiring in 1947. Her 
children’s books include Too Many Promises, The Happy An- 
swer, and Middle Island Mystery. For More Information See: 
Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; The 
Writers Directory, 1976-1978, St. Martin's, 1976, Obituary: 
Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date of 
death provided by Winona Strachan.) 


CHINERY, Michael 1938- 


PERSONAL: Born June 5, 1938, in London, England; son of 
Oliver John (a grocer) and Dorothy (a seamstress; maiden name 
Loveday) Chinery; married Jillian Ann Gray (a secretary), 
September 21, 1963; children: Roger, Tessa and Selena 
(twins). Education: Jesus College, Cambridge, B.A., 1960. 
Home: Mousehold, Mill Rd., Hundon, Sudbury, Suffolk C010 
8EG, England. 


CAREER: Freelance writer, 1965—. Member: Linnean Society 
of London. Awards, honors: Award from Austrian Minister 
of Education and Culture, 1973, for Animal Communities; Prix 
Dollfus, Society Entomologique de France, for Field Guide 
to Insects. 


WRITINGS—AI\ nonfiction: Breeding and Growing: Foun- 
dations of Genetics, Anthropology, and Agriculture, Low, 
1966; (with David Larkin) Patterns of Living: Foundations of 
Ecology, Low, 1966; A Pictorial Dictionary of the Animal 
World: An Illustrated Demonstration of Terms Used in Animal 
Biology, Low, 1966, published as A Science Dictionary of the 
Animal World, F. Watts, 1969; (with Michael Gabb) Human 
Kind: Foundations of Human Biology, Low, 1966; (with Gabb) 
The Life of Animals With Backbones: Foundations of Verte- 
brate Zoology, Low, 1966; (with Gabb) The Life of Animals 
Without Backbones; Foundations of Invertebrate Zoology, 
Low, 1966; (with Gabb) The World of Plants: Foundations of 
Botany, Low, 1966; A Science Dictionary of the Plant World, 
F. Watts, 1969. 


Animal Communities (juvenile), F. Watts, 1972; Concise Color 
Encyclopedia of Nature, Crowell, 1972; A Field Guide to the 
Insects of Britain and Northern Europe, Collins, 1973, Hough- 
ton, 1974; Animals in the Zoo (juvenile), Collins, 1973, Tap- 
linger, 1974; Life in the Zoo (juvenile), Taplinger, 1976; Dis- 
covering Nature (juvenile), Raintree, 1977; Enjoying Nature 
With Your Family: Look, Learn, Collect, Conserve, Explore 
the Wildlife of Town and Country in Fascinating Projects and 
Experiments, Crown, 1977; The Natural History of the Garden, 
Collins, 1977; Discovering Animals, Collins, 1978; The Family 
Naturalist, McDonald & Jane's, 1978; Pictorial Atlas of An- 
imals, Ward, Lock, 1978, Rand, 1980; Purnell’s Find Our 
About Natural Wonders of the World, Purnell, 1978; Purnell’ s 
Nature All Around, Purnell, 1978; Guide to Wild Flowers, Pan 
Books, 1979; Killers of the Wild, Salamander, 1979. Author 
of Pouched Mammals, 1979. Contributor to BBC radio wildlife 
programs. 
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Coalson 


A cheetah with her young. # (From Life in the Zoo by Michael Chinery. Photographs by 


Michael Lyster.) 


COALSON, Glo 1946- 


PERSONAL: Born March 19, 1946, in Abilene, Tex.; daughter 
of Bill L. (an agriculture teacher) and LaVerne (an elementary 
school teacher; maiden name, Bowles) Coalson. Education: 
Abilene Christian University, B.A., 1968; also attended Uni- 
versity of Colorado, University of Texas, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Home address: Route 5, Box 860, Abilene, Tex. 79605. 


CAREER: Ed Triggs/Al Boyd, Graphic Designers, Austin, Tex., 
graphic designer, 1969; artist in Kotzebue, Alaska, 1969-70; 
free-lance illustrator in New York, N.Y., 1971-78, and Dallas, 
Tex., 1978—. 


WRITINGS: The Stone Woman (self-illustrated folktale), Ath- 
eneum, 1971 


Illustrator: Ann Herbert Scott, On Mother's Lap, McGraw, 
1972; E. C. Foster and Slim Williams, The Long Hungry Night, 
Atheneum, 1973; Arnold Griese, At the Mouth of the Luckiest 
River, Crowell, 1973; Clyde Robert Bulla, Dexter, Crowell, 
1973; Jonathan Gathorne-Hardy, Operation Peeg, Lippincott, 
1974; Phyllis LaFarge, Abby Takes Over, Lippincott, 1974; 
Helen S. Rodgers, Morris and His Brave Lion, McGraw, 1975; 


Tom Robinson, An Eskimo Birthday, Dodd, 1975; Hila Cole- 
man, That's the Way It Is, Amigo, Crowell, 1975; Gloria Skur- 
zynski, /n a Bottle With a Cork on Top, Dodd, 1976; J. Gath- 
ome-Hardy, The Airship Lady Ship Adventure, Lippincott, 1977; 
Valentina P. Wasson, The Chosen Baby, Lippincott, 1977; 
Arnold Griese, The Wind Is Nor a River, Crowell, 1978; Pa- 
tricia Hass, Windsong Summer, Dodd, 1978; Jay Leech and 
Zane Spencer, Bright Fawn and Me, Crowell, 1979; Lee Ben- 
nett Hopkins, compiler, By Myself, Crowell, 1980; Arnold 
Adoff, Today We Are Brother and Sister, Lothrop, 1981 
SIDELIGHTS: "Sometime way-y-y-y back in high school I decided I like to 
draw. Often when I wasn't supposed to . - in text books, on lockers, on 
clothofes. I even illustrated my car with characters from underground comic 
books! (Remember, it was the late 1960s!!) 


"T eventually found my way into an art school and began to get focused. I 
rediscovered works by classic book illustrators like N.C. Wyeth, Howard 
Pyle, and Arthur Rackham. I dreamt of illustrating books myself someday. 
Howeveer, that dream got sidetracked for about twenty years. 


"My career as an illustrator has been in advertising, and I've really enjoyed it. 
The assignments vary quite a bit, the money isn't bad, and I enjoy a fairly 
steady work load. Why give that up? Good question. I felt it was time to 
pursure that dream of illustrating books again. I spent a small fortune on 
printing and mailing samples to publishers all over the country. Most often the 
response (if any) was ‘not right for us at this time.’ I peristed . . . I joined the Society of Children's Book 
Writers and Ilustrators, I updated names of (ever-changing art directors and editors, I mailed samples, I 
printed samples, I faxed, I called, I mailed more samples, I even (GULP) went to New York with a 
portfolio! 
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With a piece of tree root, Dave tried to dig him free. The mud was stiff and half frozen. The piece 
of root broke in his hands. =#( From Dexter by Clyde Robert Bulla. Illustrated by Glo Coalson.) 
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Cole 


GLO COALSON 
"Finally, a book project right in my own backyard 


comes along! A local author, Jean Karl (a wonderful 


person, by the way), had contracted with a local 
publisher (Atheneum Publishers) and needed an 
illustrator. It was a very pleasant experience 
work but very rewarding. I learned a lot about the 
wee little Eskimo woman and quiet a bit about 
Eskimos while working on this book. 


"My goal now is to pusure picture book projects, 
especially fantasy. The early influence of Tolkien's 
Lord of the Rings hasn't worn off yet!" 


hard 


Let’s get the basics from Laurie while we set the table 


for our coffee and doughnuts. Mmm. Doughnuts. (Is 


there anything they can’t do?) 


I live in North Muskegon, MI, in a teeny cottage in 


the woods along Lake Michigan. It’s the “Mitten 
State,” so if you hold up your right hand with your 


palm facing you, I live just under your pinky on the 
edge of your hand. Creepy, huh? to chat about her work as 


an illustrator, and I thank her to stopping by. 


“Ll love Alaska, but lived in New York City for seven years, 
and that left a profound impression—wonderfully stimulating. 


I try to spend a few weeks there each year—it’s a revitalization 
process. 


“I’m very much anti-nuclear, anti-pollution, pro-human rights, 
and pro-the Equal Rights Amendment 


“In my book art, I try always to do things that people can 
identify with, the typical human experience. I like to pack 
energy into my drawings, as much as is appropriate for each 
manuscript. In my personal art I keep exploring, playing off 
ever-accumulating life experiences, hoping for the satisfaction 
that comes with learning how to express more about myself in 
a visual way. In my life experiences I hope to keep growing 


“lam in the process of learning sign language for the deaf 
The graphic aspects of this language fascinate me." 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Camping, sailing, snor- 
keling, *‘all watery things done on top of the water,’* and her 
schnauzer, Meatloaf. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Lee Kingman and others, 
compilers, /l/ustrators of Children’s Books: 1967-1976, Horn 
Book, 1978. 


COLE, Lois Dwight 1903(?)-1979 
(Caroline Arnett, Lynn Avery, Nancy 
Dudley, Allan Dwight, Anne Eliot) 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 10: Born 
about 1903, in New York, N.Y.; died July 20, 1979, in New 
York, N.Y. Editor and author. Cole was an editor for various 
publishing houses for over forty years. In 1932, while em- 
ployed by Macmillan, Cole introduced her boss, editor Harold 
Latham, to her friend, author Margaret Mitchell. This meeting 
paved the way for Macmillan’s 1936 publication of Gone with 
the Wind. In her own career as an author, Cole wrote for young 
readers under several pseudonyms: Lynn Avery, Nancy Dud- 
ley, and Allan Dwight. She shared the last pseudonym with 
her husband, T. Allan Taylor, in their collaboration on several 
historical novels for teenagers. Cole’s work for adults included 
romantic suspense novels, written under the name Anne Eliot, 
and Regency-period romances penned as Caroline Arnett. For 
More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, 
revised, Gale, 1967; Who's Who of American Women, Matr- 
quis, 1972. Obituaries: New York Times, July 29, 1979; Pub- 
lishers Weekly, August 6, 1979; AB Bookman’s Weekly, Sep- 
tember 10, 1979. 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world awa 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


Charles Kingsley 


Coolidge 
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OLIVIA E, COOLIDGE 


COOLIDGE, Olivia E(nsor) 1908- 


PERSONAL: Born October 16, 1908, in London, England; 
daughter of Sir Robert Charles Kirkwood (a historian and jour- 
nalist) and Helen (Fisher) Ensor; married Archibald Coolidge 
(formerly a teacher), June 14, 1946; children: Archibald Cary, 
Susan (Mrs. Henry Barnes), Julian Lowell, Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Lewis Miller). Education: Somerville College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, B.A., 1931, M.A., 1940. Home: 1313 Hawkins Lane, 
Annapolis, Md. 21401. Agent: Harriet Wasserman, Russell & 
Volkening, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


CAREER: Potsdam-Hermannswerden, Potsdam, Germany, 
teacher of English, 1931-32; Wimbledon High School, Wim- 
bledon, England, teacher of Latin and Greek, 1932-37; Low 
Heywood School, Stamford, Conn., teacher of English, 1938- 
39; Winsor School, Boston, Mass., teacher of English, 1939- 
46. Mills College of Education, New York, N.Y., trustee, 
1956-61. 


WRITINGS—AII published by Houghton, except as noted: Greek 
Myths, 1949; Legends of the North, 1951; The Trojan War, 
1952; Egyptian Adventures, 1954; Cromwell's Head, 1955; 
Roman People, 1959; Churchill and the History of Two World 
Wars, 1960; Caesar's Gallic War, 1961; Men of Athens (Horn 
Book honor list; ALA Notable Book), 1962; Makers of the Red 
Revolution, 1963; Edith Wharton, Scribner, 1964; People in 
Palestine, 1965; Lives of Famous Romans, 1965 
Men (ALA Notable Book), 1966; Women's Rights: The Suf- 
frage Movement in America, 1848-1920, Dutton, 1966; Eugene 
O'Neill, Scribner, 1966; Marathon Looks on the Sea, 1967; 
George Bernard Shaw, 1968; The Golden Days of Greece, 


he King of 


Crowell, 1968; Tom Paine, Revolutionary (ALA Notable Book), 
Scribner, 1969; The Maid of Artemis, 1969; Tales of the Cru- 
sades, 1970; Come By Here (Horn Book honor list, ALA No- 
table Book), 1970; Gandhi (Horn Book honor list; ALA No- 
table Book), 1971; The Three Lives of Joseph Conrad, 1972; 
The Apprenticeship of Abraham Lincoln, Scribner, 1974; The 
Statesmanship of Abraham Lincoln, Scribner, 1976. 


SIDELIGHTS: **Facts are the bricks with which a biographer 
builds. The more facts 1 have to work with, the freer 1 am to 
design my own book. Biography, however, is not just a mass 
of facts, and the perfect biographer is not a tape-recorder. If 
this were so, and thus the more detailed a biography the better, 
there would be no place for young-adult biographies. Further- 
more, an autobiography would be, potentially at least, a greater 
work than any biography. Who knows the facts of a life as 
well as the man who has lived it? Yet actually an autobiography 
can be as misleading as a poor book by somebody else. When 
I was writing the life of Edith Wharton, I read her autobiog- 
raphy and accepted without question a great many details which 
came from her personal knowledge. When I compared the 
book, however, with what Edith said in her letters, with what 
other people said about her, and even with what she put into 
her fiction, one conclusion was inescapable. Edith Wharton 
was a shy woman who led an intense and not always happy 
emotional life. Her autobiography was written as much to pre- 
vent the public’s really knowing her as to give the basic s 
of her career, The suggestion has even been made that her main 
purpose was to put off the evil hour when a biographer would 
try to understand her inner secrets. 


‘Actually, a biographer has a different task from a man who 
is writing his memoirs. These last contain invaluable material, 
but a good biography is also concerned with the effect its hero 
has on other people, with environment and background, with 
the nature of the great man’s achievements and their value. | 
find that I examine facts in all these and many other spheres 
before I form judgments and that it needs great care to do what 
sounds quite easy, namely to distinguish a fact from a judg- 
ment. For insta a contemporary’s opinion of my subject is 
a fact. Its reliability and importance are estimated by my judg- 
ment, which is shown by my decision to quote or not to quote 
it, and even by the tone in which I refer to it or the context in 
which I introduce it. 


“*My struggle with facts starts, then, at the elementary stage 
of recognizing what they are and why they are important. Let 
us look, for example, at a plain fact. Abraham Lincoln was 
born on February 12, 1809; anyone who denies this is wrong. 
By itself this fact seems one of those insignificant details which 
are hard to keep straight in the memory and about which ac- 
curacy does not matter very much. The 11th or 13th would 
presumably have made no difference to Lincoln's later career 
Even a year or two one way or the other might not have 
mattered. Yet the date does have importance because it places 
Lincoln in history. If he had been born ten years earlier, for 
instance, he might have been too old to grow with the immense 
changes that were sweeping over the midwestern prairies in 
the Forties and Fifties. He might have become set in his ways 
and never risen to be presidential candidate in 1860, though 
he certainly would not have been considered too old for the 
job. Alternatively, he might have become President, but proved 
unable to cope with unfamiliar situations or to endure extraor- 
dinary emotional and physical strain. In other words, a good 
deal depends on this simple fact when we put it in combination 
with other facts of environment or background. Because it has 
this kind of importance, we must give some recognition to its 
shape. February 12, 1809, is the correct date. There is no other. 
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‘*More difficult for me as a writer of short biographies are the 
contradictions which are not important enough to warrant dis- 
cussion. In these cases, I often have to make up my mind, 
while yet the obligation to be right on matters of fact is just 
as binding on me as on those who have more space to argue 
about details. Let me take an admittedly small point by way 
of illustration because its simplicity makes it easy to see what 
is at issue. The most exhaustive book on Lincoln's pre-pres- 
idential years is the monumental work of Beveridge, published 
in 1928. In it he records that Lincoln's father died in 1851 at 
a place he describes as ‘Goose Nest Prairie.’ Nearly thirty years 
after Beveridge, Charles H. Coleman, professor at a state col- 
lege only seven miles from the spot where Thomas Lincoln 
died, published a book on Lincoln's contacts with his relations 
in that area. In this he describes Thomas Lincoln's death at 
‘Goosenest Prairie.’ Both spellings are contradicted by a county 
history originally published in 1879 and recently revised, which 
calls the place ‘Goose-Nest Prairie.’ Which spelling shall I 
adopt? The spelling of the name today proves nothing about 
1851. Lincoln's father was illiterate and had no version of his 
own. Legal documents may vary because spelling at the time 


She wondered if God was waiting for her to pray 
before the deafness went away. a (From Come By 
Here by Olivia Coolidge. Illustrated by Milton John- 
son.) 
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Coolidge 


Zeus wooed silver-footed Thetis and would have 
made her his bride, though she was as hard to catch as 
the sun on the dancing water. # (From The Trojan 
War by Olivia E. Coolidge. Illustrated by Edouard 
Sandoz.) 


was generally imperfect. Perhaps a biographer may be forgiven 
if he makes up his mind on this small matter on evidence which 
satisfies him but is not conclusive, like that for instance of a 
local paper. Nevertheless, it is just this kind of thing which 
represents one of the most serious difficulties which I face as 
a biographer for young-adults. [ do not always have room to 
explain why I take the position I do. I try to be careful and 
even find myself asking questions to which I do not absolutely 
need to know the answer, since | do not plan to include the 
disputed detail in what I am going to write. It simply seems 
that I need to know everything possible—because knowledge 
may affect judgment or because I am not yet really certain 
what [ shall use or omit. In other words, I find it necessary to 
have a habit of worrying about facts, small or large, because 
my buildings are made up of these bricks, stones, or even 
pebbles. 


“*Perfect accuracy on simple facts may not seem important to 
those who deal in generalizations, but at least a date or a 
spelling is presumably right or wrong. Many facts, however, 
are not easy to disentangle from judgments. Everyone who 
studies the career of Napoleon with an understanding of mil- 


Coolidge 


itary tactics seems to have come to the conclusion that he was 
a great master of artillery on the battlefield. May I then regard 
this as a fact? In some contexts it would be fair to do so. If, 
for instance, in writing a biography of Lee I wished to em- 
phasize his skill on handling artillery, I might do so by com- 
paring him with Napoleon, even though I had made no study 
of the latter's career. If, on the other hand, I were writing a 
biography of Napoleon himself, [ would have to treat this 
statement as a judgment. I would not be doing Napoleon justice 
if I did not examine his battles in detail and come to this 
conclusion for myself. So important is the distinction between 
a fact and a judgment or opinion that [ would not even like to 
embark on a life of Napoleon, simply because as a woman I 
have no experience of battle. I fear my conclusions about his 
tactics might not have enough basis to have any value. 


“It is clear that if the same statement may be used in one 
context as a fact and in another as an opinion, it will not always 
be easy to nguish between judgment and fact. Most people 
are quite careless about doing so in ordinary life, just as their 
speech tends to be sloppier than their formal writing. Juvenile 
biographers often set a bad example also. The shorter and more 
elementary a biography is, the more likely an author will be 
to take other people’s opinions and repeat them in positive 
tones as if they required no examination. To my mind this is 
exactly what people should never do if they are writing for 
those who have not finished their education. The distinction 
between a fact and a judgment is one of great importance, but 
we do not make it instinctively. We have to learn how. If we 
have not done so by the time our formal education ends, the 
chances are that we never shall. I cannot expect my readers to 
know what the difference is if | myself disregard it. In con- 
sequence, even where | think I know a good deal, I ought not 
to take opinions of others for granted. 


“Generally speaking, when I start a biography | already know 
something in a scrappy way about my subject. Both my parents, 
for instance, knew Bernard Shaw and the people who were 
closely associated with him in his political, as opposed to his 
dramatic, work, | had read most of his plays, had met him on 
a couple of occasions, and had seen several of his dramas on- 
stage, including the original production of St. Joan. Never- 
theless, when I made up my mind to write about Shaw, I was 
careful to read his published works in the order in which they 
were written so that | might look at each in turn as the latest 
creation of his mind. In this way I formed opinions, though 
not at all unusual ones, about the development and decline of 
his talent. Only after this did I turn to what other people said 
about Shaw’s writings, lest I adopt their ideas without realizing 
that Shaw’s actual works were the facts and their value a matter 
of judgment. 


“I may in the last few paragraphs have sounded as though I 
were saying that a fifty-page biography for ten-year-olds re- 
quires as much research as a twelve-hundred one for adults. 
Clearly this is not the case, and [ am ready to admit that my 
own biographies deliberately represent a certain class of effort. 
If, for instance, | had embarked on a life of Shaw or Gandhi 
for adults, | would have done so with the idea of adding some- 
what to the total of general knowledge on my subject. Either 
I would have sought unpublished manuscripts or I would have 
expected to develop some new point of view by examining the 
known ones. Unless there seemed a fair prospect of doing one 
or the other, | would not have undertaken the task to begin 
with. But a young-adult biography is not necessarily trying to 
add to human knowledge. Only in the case of Edith Wharton 
does what I say rest on the examination of a good deal of 
hitherto-unused material. A young-adult biography is basically 
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an attempt to present a life in broad outline for readers who 
have a great number of other books to study or who bog down 
in long volumes, but who are intelligent and like ideas. 


“Unquestionably, it is necessary for me to know a great deal 
more than I can actually put into a book of this kind, but at 
the same time research has reasonable limits. Let us consider, 
for instance, the question of Bernard Shaw’s letters. Shaw was 
a voluminous and delightful letter-writer. Indeed his corre- 
spondence with the actresses Ellen Terry and Stella Campbell 
(whom he called ‘Stella Stellarum’—the Star of Stars) are among 
the most readable of English letter-collections. People kept 
Shaw's letters not merely because he was famous, but because 
they enjoyed them. By the time I came around to writing about 
Shaw, a great many of them had found their way into print. 
It would have been possible for me to discover unpublished 
letters which have since been included in a ‘complete’ edition. 
Considering, however, the large number and the variety of 
those already available, it was clear that | might well toil for 
years to unearth new ones without ever discovering any im- 
portant enough to include in a book of young-adult length. If 
I had been writing an adult work, I would have had to make 
this effort—and several others also—such as studying Shaw’s 
manuscripts in order to look at the corrections he made as a 
clue to his mind. 


“In similar fashion, Gandhi was a journalist of almost unbe- 
lievable output, writing with equal facility in English and sev- 
eral Indian languages. Essentially, however, he was not a man 
of letters, but was composing day-to-day articles for people 
who did not mind repetition of simple ideas. In fact, they 
welcomed it and, from Gandhi's point of view, even needed 
it because the re-education of a whole people had to take time. 
If I had gone to India to study Gandhi’s papers in their original 
languages, I would undoubtedly have gained much. This being 
in practice impossible, I had to decide whether my up-bringing 
in England during the period when Gandhi was at work in India 
had given me sufficient indirect contact with the man and the 
Indian problem to enable me to write something which would 
be of value for young-adults. [ thought it would and am pleased 
with the book, but [ could not possibly have undertaken longer 
work on the subject. My heap of pebbles would not have been 
sufficient. 


“This, then, is another aspect of my struggle with facts. I have 
to decide in each case how much work is needed to amass 
them and how much may be dismissed as an unreasonable 
expenditure of effort. If I had set out to be a scholar, my 
solutions to this problem would have been quite different. 1 
recognize this and do not take my own research lightly. 


“Still another problem with facts which is especially important 
to the young-adult biographer is raised by his use of background 
material's broad outline. My books are intended for people 
who, by and large, have not finished their formal education. 
Their knowledge is consequently scrappy, and there is very 
little in the way of historical fact which I can assume that 
everybody who reads my book is bound to know. . . . 


“... A young-adult biography is designed for people who 
want to read straight through it, picking up all the background 
that they need along the way. They do not wish to be interrupted 
by footnotes or puzzled by the appearance of a character with 
an unpronounceable Indian name who may or may not have 
appeared fifty pages before. There is a smoothness required in 
the writing of such a biography which is extremely difficult to 
construct out of the hard shape of facts, especially if the author 
is trying not to impose his own opinions too forcefully. 
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Menelaus threw off the sealskin and seized him, shouting to the others. The god opened his eyes 
with a start, twitched, and changed in a flash to a snarling lion. s(From The Trojan War by 
Olivia E. Coolidge. Illustrated by Edouard Sandoz.) 


Coolidge 
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“This brings me to the real crux of my own struggle. Of course, 
I have opinions. Every biographer does, including those who 
labor to insert everything and pile up footnotes giving pros and 
cons on every question. Every such author has to arrange his 
or her material and will reveal himself by how he speaks of 
it. The young-adult writer, who is making decisions all the 
time about what to insert, what to explain, and how to com- 
press, not only reveals himself in every line, but runs a very 
great risk of imposing his opinions on his reader as though 
they were not his judgments but absolute truth. It is fai 

that any biographer, whether he admits it or not, wants people 
to understand what he is thinking. He does not, however, wish 
readers to suppose that his is the only way of thought about 
his subject. We all know that our personalities limit our points 
of view and that other people in what we hope are less good 
books will be needed to give a rounded picture of our hero. 
We cannot regard our personal answers as final when dealing 
with another human being. 


“There is no one solution to this difficulty for the young-adult 
biographer. I need to impose my views upon the material be- 
cause its handling requires special techniques. I have to find 
my solutions as particular ones at particular spots. In one place, 
I find it possible to debate an issue without actually telling the 
reader what is the answer. In another I may fling out a sug- 
gestion for an eager mind to grasp, but not develop it. Else- 
where I may leave a question hanging. The reception given 
my hero in his own time may be used to counterbalance what 
I am doing to him as author. By inserting the right phrase | 
can often indicate that these opinions of contemporaries are as 
important as the author's and are closer to my hero. In other 
words, I must constantly recognize in myself the desire to ‘tell 
people what’ and try to counteract it. Where I do not succeed 
in being fair, it will be my own fault because my nature has 
an obstinate habit of breaking through. I build to my own 
design, but I do not try to plaster over the hard-core facts with 
my personal opinions. Facts should be left showing and not 
chipped away to conform with the shape of my building. I try 
to work with them in their original form in order to create a 
sound structure."’ [Olivia Coolidge, “‘My Struggle With Facts,”* 
Wilson Library Bulletin, October, 1974.| 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Muriel Fuller, More Junior 
Authors, H. W. Wilson, 1963; Commonweal, May 24, 1968; 
Young Readers’ Review, September, 1968; Wilson Library 
Bulletin, October, 1974. 


CUNNINGHAM, Julia W(oolfolk) 1916- 


PERSONAL: Born October 4, 1916, in Spokane, Wash.; daughter 
of John G. L. and Sue (Larabie) Cunningham. Education: 
Attended art school in Charlottesville, Va., one year. Home: 
33 West Valerio St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 93101. 


CAREER: G. Schirmer, Inc. (publishers), New York, N.Y., 
editorial coordinator, four years; Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
saleswoman in book and art shop, three years; Dell Publishing 
Co., New York, N.Y., associate editor of Screen Stories, three 
years; Tecolote Book Shop, Santa Barbara, Calif., assistant to 
owner, 1959-81. Sometime bank and machine company em- 
ployee and recordings saleswoman. Member: Authors Guild. 
Awards, honors: New York Times Outstanding Book of the 
Year, 1970, for Burnish Me Bright; Lewis Carroll Shelf Award, 
1972, for Dorp Dead; New York Times Outstanding Book of 
the Year, National Book Award, finalist, 1973, both for The 


Treasure Is the Rose; Christopher Award, 1977, for Come to 
the Edge. 


WRITINGS: The Vision of Francois, the Fox, Houghton, 1960; 
Dear Rat, Houghton, 1961; Macaroon, Pantheon, 1962; Dorp 
Dead, Pantheon, 1965; Viollet, Pantheon, 1966; Onion Jour- 
ney, Pantheon, 1967; Burnish Me Bright, Pantheon, 1970; Far 
in the Day, Pantheon, 1972; The Treasure Is the Rose, Pan- 
theon, 1973; Maybe a Mole, Pantheon, 1974; Come to the 
Edge, Pantheon, 1977; Tuppenny, Dutton, 1978; A Mouse Called 
Junction, Pantheon, 1980; Flight of the Sparrow, Pantheon, 
1980; The Silent Voice, Dutton, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: **My new work in progress is still on 
the shadow side but I expect a character to emerge almost any 
day. One simply has to wait." 


SIDELIGHTS: “During this mileage of typewriter ribbon, I 
have learned simply by practicing a craft. 


“Looking backward, my days seem to have been a series of 
journeys. From Spokane, Washington, my home for one year, 
we moved to New York City where I lived until I was seven. 
After that, there were schools, many and different, in five 
states, until I finished high school in Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Then, it was back to New York and jobs of all kinds—for a 
music company, a museum, a movie magazine—interrupted 
by a year in France which I had dreamed about for a long time. 


JULIA W. CUNNINGHAM 
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“What foolishness,” said the fox, his glinting look 
directed at the very small mole who was stretched as 
flat as a leaf on the summit of a boulder. » (From 
Maybe, a Mole by Julia Cunningham. Illustrated by 
Cyndy Szekeres.) 


“T live in a small, cluttered house where all the wall and door 
spaces are covered with prints, drawings, paintings and pho- 
tographs. My tiny writing room (once dedicated, I'm sure, by 
former tenants to eating breakfast) contains my desk, a window 
filled with fragments of stained glass and sea glass and rocks 
and, closest to me, my typewriter. There are also books and 
music in this house and many small, loved objects, including 
an inanimate but very imaginatively alive boar, a rabbit, two 
moles, a fox and a much respected wolf. 


“As a writer, my first rejection letter arrived when I was 
twelve. The editor was kind—perhaps he had children at home— 
and he said I had talent. This had never occurred to me before 
and I was very proud. Through the following years my writing 
progressed from two-page novels about nuns who fled their 
convents in order to live in a New York garret, to fairy tales 
that dragged their seven-league boots through very usual plots. 
They were respectably long and sometimes so choked with 
dialogue the story line fainted midway for lack of action. Then 
came a valiant attempt at realism. Today, if I had the courage 
to dig some of these from the bottom of my trunk where so 
many yellowed pages sleep, | would not laugh at them. They 
were very earnest, very solemn, innocently sordid, but very 
sincere tries, 


‘During my year in France I finally began to write well enough 
to publish. In opening my mind to an appreciation and expe- 
rience of what is so beautiful in the French language, | gained 
a fresh and perhaps largely unconscious awareness of how to 
use English words more effectively to carpenter a story. I 
became mute by choice, having decided to live with a family 
that neither spoke nor understood the only words I knew. This 
made me as vulnerable as a child. I had to communicate with 
a silent and difficult honesty, It was all I had to offer. And I 
was gifted in this family with friendship and love. This kept 
me going, both from day to day and at my typewriter. I believe 
I arrived at a sense of essence. 


“*So, in an attic where I wrote on an orange crate beside a 
brassbound trunk and a locked violin case, a French fox visited 
me and later, much later, became my first published book. 


“The following years built an edifice of rejection slips. I gave 
myself ten years to see print. There came a moment, though, 
when this state of disappointment seemed no longer tolerable 
and I gave myself one last year of sending out manuscript after 
manuscript. I vowed I would never send another and anything 
written would go directly into my trunk. 


“The tenth year had almost turned into winter, mine and its 
own, when a letter arrived from a children’s editor accepting 
my French fox. All that night | woke up smiling. 


‘Besides being immersed in actual living, needing people and 
the outer world of involvement, | also exist with the same 
intensity in the second reality of the imagination. It seems to 
me that one passes through a kind of gate into another country, 
into unfamiliar landscapes where one encounters all those char- 
acters that love, hate, torment and amuse. They take on their 
own vitality and I am only their interpreter. They speak and I 
record. And most important of all, | belong to them and, great 
friends that they are, they belong to me.” 


“To me a writer is a person of certain habits, and the first of 
these is the ability to /Jisten. It's as though we had three ears 
instead of two. We may be crouched in grief or aching in the 
ribs with laughter, but that third ear is recording the moment. 
And at the same time, the mind is storing each detail in a vast 
attic where nothing is ever lost or forgotten, but perhaps un- 
used. 


“Another useful habit is /ooking. All of this sounds so ob- 
vious—listening and looking—but perhaps the difference be- 
tween the ordinary participation of all people and the writer is 
a matter of intensity. You see and hear not only for yourself, 
but for your writer self. In some ways, this sounds like in- 
structive rag-picking, and maybe it is, but it remains irresist- 
ible. 


“Still another good habit is daydreaming. It is creating without 
recording. If you are or want to be a writer, don’t allow any 
criticism of this occupation to diminish its place in your life. 
Take to the hills (or to another room) where you won't be 
observed, or go wandering anywhere, at any time, with anyone. 


“* Awareness of smell or taste is also on my list of worthwhile 
habits. I think that sometimes these two senses are neglected 
in books, especially books for children in middle grades. Yet 
these two senses are often the most evocative of mood and 
feeling. And a smell does not always have to evoke a rose, A 
stable, a cow pasture, acrid smoke from burning cloth, sweat— 
there are thousands of smells—can express what nothing else 
can. 


“The last habit is discipline—sitting down and doing—which 
can make a very minor talent show results that an undisciplined 
near-genius will never know. Just plain grubbing has inch- 
wormed many writers to success.’’ [Julia Cunningham, 
“*Standing in the Wings,’ The Writer, November, 1976.'] 


Cunningham’s works are included in the Kerlan Collection at 
the University of Minnesota. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Music, stained glass and 
painting. 


Cunningham 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, June, 1966, 
June, 1972, February, 1974; Doris de Montreville and Donna 
Hill, editors, Third Book of Junior Authors, H. W. Wilson, 
1972; Lee Bennett Hopkins, More Books By More People, 
Citation, 1974; Psychology Today, May, 1975; The Calendar, 
March-August, 1976; The Writer, November, 1976. 


DAHL, Roald = 1916- 

PERSONAL: Given name is pronounced *‘Roo-aal"’; born Sep- 
tember 13, 1916, in Llandaff, South Wales; son of Harald (a 
shipbroker, painter, and horticulturist) and Sofie (Hesselberg) 
Dahl; married Patric Neal (an actress), July 2, 1953; children: 
ucation: Repton 
School, graduate, 1932. Home: Gipsy House, Great Missen- 
den, Buckinghamshire, HP16 OPB, England. Agent: A. Wat- 
kins, Inc., 77 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016, 


CAREER: With Shell Oil Co. of East Africa, 1934-39; free- 
lance writer. Military service: Royal Air Force, fighter pilot, 
1939-45; became wing commander, Awards, honors: Edgar 
Allan Poe Award (‘‘Edgar’’) of Mystery Writers of America, 
1954, 1959. 


WRITINGS—For children: The Gremlins (illustrated by Walt 
Disney Productions), Random House, 1961; James and the 
Giant Peach (illustrated by Nancy Burkert), Knopf, 1961; Charlie 
and the Chocolate Factory (illustrated by Joseph Schindel- 
man), Knopf, 1964; The Magic Finger (illustrated by William 
Pene DuBois), Harper, 1966; Fantastic Mr. Fox (illustrated 
by Donald Chaffin), Knopf, 1970; Charlie and the Great Glass 
Elevator (illustrated by Schindelman), Knopf, 1972; Danny: 
The Champion of the World (illustrated by Jill Bennett), Knopf, 
1975; The Wonderful Story of Henry Sugar and Six More, 
Knopf, 1977; The Enormous Crocodile (illustrated by Quentin 
Blake), Knopf, 1978; The Twits (illustrated by Q. Blake), 
Knopf, 1981; George's Marvelous Medicine (illustrated by Q. 
Blake), Knopf, 1981; Fairy Rhymes, Knopf, 1982. 


For adults: Over to You (short stories), Reynal, 1946, reprinted, 
Penguin, 1973; Sometime Never: A Fable for Supermen, Scrib- 
ner, 1948; Someone Like You (short stories; Book-of-the-Month 
Club alternate selection), Knopf, 1953, revised and expanded, 
Penguin, 1970; Kiss, Kiss (short stories), Knopf, 1960; Switch 
Bitch (short stories), Knopf, 1974; My Uncle Oswald (novel), 
M. Joseph, 1979, M. Knopf, 1980. Author of play, ‘‘The 
Honeys,”* 1953, first produced on Broadway at Longacre The- 
atre, April 28, 1955. 


Collections: Selected Stories of Roald Dahl, Modern Library, 
1968; Twenty-Nine Kisses from Bodie Dahl, M. Joseph, 1969; 
The Best of Roald Dahl, Vintage, 1978; The Complete Adven- 
tures of Charlie and Mr. Willy Wonka (juvenile), Allen & 
Unwin, 1978; Tales of the Une. xpec ted, M. Joseph, 1979; Taste 
and Other Tales by Roald Dahl, selected and simplified by 
Michael Calderon, Longman, 1979; More Roald Dahl Tales 
of the Unexpected, M. Joseph, 1980, published as More Tales 
of the Unexpected, Penguin, 1980. 


All screenplays, unless indicated: ‘‘Lamb to the Slaughter’* 
(teleplay), on Alfred Hitchcock Presents, CBS-TV, 1958; **You 
Only Live Twice,’’ United Artists, 1967; (with Ken Hughes) 
“Chitty Chitty Bang Bang,’’ United Artists, 1968; “‘Willy 
Wonka and the Chocolate Factory,’’ Paramount, 1971; *‘The 
Night Digger,’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 1971; *‘The Lightning 
Bug,” 1971. 
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ROALD DAHL 


Contributor of short stories and articles to New Yorker, Play- 
boy, Collier's, Atlantic Monthly, Esquire, Harper's, Town and 
Country, Saturday Evening Post, and others. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies and filmstrips: **36 Hours’’ (motion 
picture), adaptation of short story ** Beware of the Dog,”’ star- 
ting James Garner and Eva Marie Saint, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
1964; **Willie Wonka and the Chocolate Factory’’ (motion 
picture), adaptation of Charlie and the Chocolate Factory, 
starring Gene Wilder and Jack Albertson, Paramount, 1971; 
*‘Delicious Inventions’ (motion picture; excerpted from **Willie 
Wonka and the Chocolate Factory,’ Paramount, 1971), Films, 
Inc., 1976; ‘Willie Wonka and the Chocolate Factory—Sto- 
rytime”’ (filmstrip; excerpted from the 1971 Paramount motion 
picture of the same title), Films, Inc., 1976; **Willie Wonka 
and the Chocolate Factory—Learning Kit’? (filmstrip; ex- 
cerpted from the 1971 Paramount motion picture of the same 
title), Films, Inc., 1976, 


Television: * 
WNEW-TV. 


‘Tales of the Unexpected,”* premiered in 1979 on 


Plays: Richard George, Roald Dahl's Charlie and the Choc- 
olate Factory (with an introduction by Dahl), Knopf, 1976. 


Recordin Roald Dahl Reads His Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory,’’ Caedmon Records, 1975; **The Great Switcheroo,”’ 
read by wife, Patricia Neal, Caedmon Records, 1977; *‘James 
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Dahl 


and the Giant Peach,’* read by Dahl, Caedmon Records, 1977: 
*‘Fantastic Mr. Fox," read by Dahl, Caedmon Records, 1978. 


SIDELIGHTS: September 13, 1916. Born in Llandaff, South 
Wales. His father, Harald Dahl, had left Oslo to start a new 
life as a shipbroker, painter and horticulturist. His mother, 
Sofie, also Norwegian, was the daughter of a noted meteor- 
ologist and Greek scholar. Dahl had five sisters (one died at 
age seven) and a brother. 


1920. Father died of pneumonia, leaving the family an estate 
of a quarter of a million pounds. Five years later the family 
moved to Kent. 


1924. ‘*At the age of eight . . . I was sent away to boarding 
school in a town called Weston-Super-Mare, on the southwest 
coast of England. Those were days of horrors, of fierce dis- 
cipline, of no talking in the dormitories, no running in the 
corridors, no untidiness of any sort, no this or that or the other, 
just rules, rules and still more rules that had to be obeyed, And 
the fear of the dreaded cane hung over us like the fear of death 
all the time. 


“*.... The welts were always very long, stretching right across 
both buttocks, blue-black with brilliant scarlet edges, and when 
you ran your fingers over them ever so gently afterward, you 
could feel the corrugations. 


“The third stroke was where the pain always reached its peak. 
It could go no further. There was no way it could get worse. 
Any more strokes after that simply prolonged the agony. You 
tried not to cry out. Sometimes you couldn't help it. But whether 
you were able to remain silent or not, it was impossible to stop 
the tears. They poured down your cheeks in streams and dripped 
onto the carpet. 


“The important thing was never to flinch upward or straighten 
up when you were hit. If you did that, you got an extra one. 


“I have still got all my school reports from those days more 
than fifty years ago, and I’ve gone through them one by one, 


What's happening to her? Where’s she gone? Mother! 
Georgina! Where are you? Mr. Wonka, come quickly! 
Come here, Mr. Wonka! Something frightful’s hap- 
pened! =(From Charlie and the Great Glass Elevator 
by Roald Dahl. Illustrated by Joseph Schindelman.) 
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All the other chocolate makers, you see, had begun to 
grow jealous of the wonderful candies that Mr. 
Wonka was making, and they started sending in spies 
to steal his secret recipes. » (From Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory by Roald Dahl. Illustrated by 
Joseph Schindelman.) 


trying to discover a hint of promise for a future fiction writer. 
The subject to look at was obviously English Composition. 
But all my prep school reports under this heading were flat 
and noncommital, excepting one. The one that took my eye 
was dated Christmas Term, 1928. I was then twelve, and my 
English teacher was Mr. Victor Corrado. | remember him viv- 
idly, a tall, handsome athlete with black wavy hair and a Roman 
nose (who one night later on eloped with the matron, Miss 
Davis, and we never saw either of them again). Anyway, it 
so happened that Mr. Corrado taught us boxing as well as 
English composition, and in this particular report it said under 
English, ‘See his report on boxing. Precisely the same remarks 
apply.’ So we look under Boxing, and there it says, “Too slow 
and ponderous. His punches are not well-timed and are easily 
seen coming.’*’ [Roald Dahl, ‘Lucky Break,’ The Wonderful 
World of Henry Sugar and Six More, Knopf, 1977.'| 


1929, Entered Repton, a reknowned private school, passing 
through the grades with undistinguished marks. At 6’ 6", he 
captained the squash and handball teams and also played foot- 
ball. After graduating from Repton, Dahl turned down his 
mother’s offer of going to Oxford and went to work instead 
for the Eastern staff of the Shell Oil Company. **At thirteen I 
left prep school and was sent, again as a boarder, to one of 
our famous British public schools. They are not, of course, 
public at all. They are extremely private and expensive. Mine 
was called Repton, in Derbyshire, and our headmaster at the 
time was the Reverend Geoffrey Fisher, who later became 
Bishop of Chester, then Bishop of London, and finally Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In his last job, he crowned Queen Eliz- 
abeth II in Westminster Abbey. 


Dahl 
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“*} naturally hoped that my long-suffering backside would be 
given a rest at my new and more adult school, but it was not 
to be. The beatings at Repton were more fierce and more 
frequent than anything I had yet experienced. And do not think 
for one moment that the future Archbishop of Canterbury ob- 
jected to these squalid exercises. He rolled up his sleeves and 
joined in with gusto. His were the bad ones, the really terrifying 
occasions. Some of the beatings administered by this man of 
God, this future Head of the Church of England, were very 
brutal. To my certain knowledge he once had to produce a 
basin of water, a sponge and a towel so that the victim could 
wash the blood away afterwards. 


“No joke, that. 
**Shades of the Spanish Inquisition. 


“But nastiest of all, I think, was the fact that prefects were 
allowed to beat their fellow pupils. This was a daily occurrence. 
The big boys (aged 17 or 18) would flog the smaller boys (aged 
13, 14, 15) in a sadistic ceremony that took place at night after 
you had gone up to the dormitory and got into your pajamas. 


**My end-of-term reports from this school are of considerable 
interest. Here are just [two] of them, copied out word for word 
from the original documents: 


“Summer Term, 1930 (aged 14). English Composition. *‘1 
have never met a boy who so persistently writes the exact 
opposite of what he means. He seems incapable of marshalling 
his thoughts on paper.”’ 


“Easter Term, 1931 (aged 15). English Composition. ‘*A 
persistent muddler. Vocabulary negligible, sentences mal-con- 
structed. He reminds me of a camel.*’’ 


**Little wonder that it never entered my head to become a writer 
in those days."”! 


1934. Transferred by Shell to Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika (now 
Tanzania), where he was put in charge of twenty Indian clerks. 


October, 1939. Drove alone across a thousand miles of jungle 
to join the Royal Air Force training squadron at Nairobi. His 
initial flying training was in Kenya; his advanced training at 
Lake Habbaniya, Iraq. 


August, 1940. Assigned to a fighter squadron in Egypt, flying 
bi-wing Gladiators against the Italians in the Western Desert. 
His only writings were laconic entries in his log book: *‘One 
JU 88 recco intercepted over Haifa. Walked away from me— 
but got in one good burst, rear gunner silenced. . . . No petrol 
to operate, much bombing all around. . . . Ground strafe Baal- 
beck, 3 Dewoitines destroyed. Several women being shown 
over bombers on ground got shock of their lives. Much ma- 
chine-gun opposition.”’ [Barry Farrell, Pat and Roald, Random 
House, 1969.7] 


September, 1940. While strafing a convoy of trucks south of 
Fouka, a village not far from Alexandria, his plane was hit by 
machine-gun fire. **l know only that there was trouble, lots 
and lots of trouble, and I know that we had turned round and 
were coming back when the trouble got worse. The biggest 
trouble of all was that I was too low to bail out, and it is from 
that point that my memory comes back to me. I remember the 
dipping of the nose of the aircraft and I remember looking 
down the nose of the machine at the ground and seeing a little 
clump of camel-thorn growing there all by itself. [ remember 


seeing some rocks lying in the sand beside the camel-thorn, 
and the camel-thorn and the sand and the rocks leapt out of 
the ground and came to me. I remember that very clearly. 


“Then there was a small gap of not-remembering. It might 
have been one second or it might have been thirty; I do not 
know. I have an idea that it was very short, a second perhaps, 
and next I heard a crumph on the right as the starboard wing 
tank caught fire, then another crumph on the left as the port 
tank did the same. To me that was not significant, and for a 
while I sat still, feeling comfortable, but a little drowsy. I 
couldn't see with my eyes, but that was not significant either. 
There was nothing to worry about. Nothing at all. Not until | 
felt the hotness around my legs. At first it was only a warmness 
and that was all right too, but all at once it was a hotness, a 
very stinging scorching hotness up and down the sides of each 
leg. 


“T turned the buckle, released the parachute harness and with 
some effort hoisted myself up and tumbled over the side of the 
cockpit. Something seemed to be burning, so I rolled about a 
bit in the sand, then crawled away from the fire on all fours 
and lay down. 


“‘T heard some of my machine-gun ammunition going off in 
the heat and I heard some of the bullets thumping into the sand 
nearby. I did not worry about them; I merely heard them. 


“Things were beginning to hurt. My face hurt most. There 
was something wrong with my face. Something had happened 
to it. Slowly I put up a hand to feel it. It was sticky. My nose 
didn’t seem to be there. I tried to feel my teeth, but I cannot 
remember whether I came to any conclusion about them. I 
think I dozed off.’’ [Roald Dahl, **A Piece of Cake,”’ in Over 
to You, 10 Stories of Fliers and Flying, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1946.°] 


Dahl was rescued by a fellow pilot and taken to a hospital in 
Alexandria. His skull was fractured, his nose bashed in, both 
eyes remained shut for ten days. Plastic surgery was success- 
fully performed, but his confinement lasted for six months. 


Spring, 1941. Rejoined his squadron in Greece to fly the new 
Hurricane airplane against the Germans. In this campaign, all 
but four of the thirty planes were lost. Although he continued 
to suffer increasing pain from his head and back injuries, Dahl 
shot down four enemy planes. *‘There was one thing that had 
a tremendous influence on me during the war... . Lady 
MacRobert was a fine Scottish woman, a widow with a cen- 
turies-old estate—precisely the sort of fossilized old creature 
you'd probably want to steer clear of. She had three sons, all 
in the RAF, all pilots, and all of them killed, one after the 
other, in 1941. I used to know their three names, but now | 
recall only Alasdair, Sir Alasdair. A lovely name. So Lady 
MacRobert, upon receiving this news, gave a tremendous sum 
of money to pay for the cost of a Sterling bomber. And when 
the plane was built she had painted on it ‘MacRobert's Reply.’ 
I can remember being very moved by that. It was something 
really dauntless, really indomitable. You simply cannot defeat 
such people.’’? 


June, 1941. Sent back to England on the disabled list. Met 
Harold Balfour, then Undersecretary of State for Air, who 
transferred him to Washington as an assistant air attache. ‘*One 
day .. . I was sitting in my office staring out the window 
when the door opened. In came C. S. Forester, creator of 
Captain Hornblower. He asked if he could interview me for a 
piece he was writing for The Saturday Evening Post. Forester 
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Every day of the week, hundreds and hundreds of children from far and near came pouring into 
the City to see the marvelous peach stone in the Park. And James Henry Trotter, who once, if 
you remember, had been the saddest and loneliest little boy that you could find, now had all the 
friends and playmates in the world. =» (From James and the Giant Peach by Roald Dahl 


Illustrated by Nancy Ekholm Burkert.) 
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was a delightful old boy and a great patriot. He was doing 
publicity for the British Information Services. America wasn’t 
in the war then, and [I suppose I was one of the few men in 
Washington who had ‘seen action.” Forester said he wanted to 
write up my most exciting war experience, He invited me to 
a first-class lunch. At lunch he took out a notebook but found 
he couldn’t eat and make notes at the same time, so | offered 
to scribble some notes and send them round to him later. Well, 
when I'd finished scribbling the notes I found I'd actually 
written a story. I called it ‘A Piece of Cake.’ 


“Forester sent it to The Saturday Evening Post under my name, 
and they paid me $1,000 for it. I lost most of that money 
playing poker with Senator Harry Truman at the University 
Club in Washington.’’ [‘‘Roald Dahl at Home,’’ New York 
Times Book Review, December 25, 1977.*] 


The first story was a success, and the Post signed him to write 
others, Soon his stories were seen in Collier's, Harper's, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Tomorrow and Town and Country. ‘*As 
I went on, the stories became less and less realistic and more 
fantastic. But becoming a writer was pure fluke. Without being 
asked to, I doubt if I'd ever have thought of it.’’* 


1943. Wrote his first story for children, The Gremlins. Grem- 
lins, a name he invented, were tiny saboteurs who lived on 
fighter planes and bombers and were responsible for all crashes. 
Walt Disney bought the story. The film was never finished but 
there were *‘Gremlin’’ dolls and **‘Gremlin’* songs. *‘My little 
Gremlin book caused something else quite extraordinary to 
happen to me in those wartime Washington days. Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt read it to her grandchildren in the White House and was 
apparently much taken with it. I was invited to dinner with her 
and the President. [ went, shaking with excitement. We had a 
splendid time, and I was invited again. Then Mrs. Roosevelt 
began asking me for weekends to Hyde Park, the President's 
country house. Up there, believe it or not, I spent a good deal 
of time alone with Franklin Roosevelt during his relaxing hours. 
I would sit with him while he mixed the martinis before Sunday 
lunch, and he would say things like, ‘I’ve just had an interesting 
cable from Mr, Churchill.” Then he would tell me what it said, 
something perhaps about new plans for the bombing of Ger- 
many or the sinking of U-boats, and I would do my best to 
appear calm and chatty, though actually | was trembling at the 
realization that the most powerful man in the world was telling 
me these mighty secrets... .”"! 


That same year Dahl was promoted to the rank of Wing Com- 
mander. 


1945. Over To You, a collection of stories about fliers in the 
RAF, was published. Dahl returned to England and moved into 
his mother’s cottage in Deep Mill Lane, Buckinghamshire. He 
began work on a second collection of stories, some of his best 
and most serious work. They were published in the New Yorker 
almost as soon as they were submitted. 


Dahl led a quiet life, breeding and racing greyhounds, culti- 
vating his interests in wines, antiques and paintings. 


1952. Met actress Patricia Neal at the home of Lillian Hellman, 
the playwright. **Lillian called me and said ‘come to supper. 
I have a pretty girl I want you to meet.’ I was thirty-four and 
she was twenty-eight. Neither one of us had ever been married 
before. That's rather curious, isn’t it?’’ [‘‘Roald Dahl Says He 
Doesn’t Mind TV at All,’ New York Herald Tribune, May 
21, 1961.5] 


“*... L behaved badly, I suppose. I was getting into one of 
those arguments with Lennie Bernstein, and there was no back- 
ing off from it. Pat thought | was rude and decided I was 
“someone not to know,’ as she says. | called her the next day, 
having got her number from Lillian, and she gave me the brush. 
I called again and she said she was busy, and again—still busy. 
But I kept at it, and finally she agreed to see me.””? 


1953. Someone Like You, a collection of stories which had 
appeared in the New Yorker, Harper's, Collier's and other 
magazines, firmly established his reputation as a writer of the 
macabre. 


July, 1953. Married Patricia Neal. **A small church wedding, 
small reception, and then we flew off to Italy. We'd bought a 
second-hand Jaguar from someone who diddled us and we 
picked it up in Naples and drove up the Amalfi Drive, then 
on up through Rome, and on to Geneva and up through the 
Burgundy country to Paris. Then we went back to New York; 
Pat had a play to do . . . off-Broadway, a repertory company, 
very good plays and good roles for Pat. 


**Pat moved out of her apartment on Park Avenue and we took 
a fairly modest place on the West Side. I was writing stories 
and she was going to classes at the Actors Studio and then 
appearing in plays at night. She wasn’t at all movie-starish; 
no great closets filled with clothes or anything like that, She 
had a drive to be a great actress, but it was never as strong as 
it is with some of these nuts. You could turn it aside. The 
problem was that you were always up against her coterie of 
admirers who'd keep telling her, ‘Keep working—one right 
after another.’ Actors congregate together, you know. They're 
not like writers. They huddle and get strength from each other. 
They were in our apartment all the time, pushing and swarming 
around, trying to persuade her to keep working, get into some 
new show. They were all—well, actors, and it was me against 
the lot of them.” 


1954. Daughter, Olivia, was born. 


The Mystery Writers of America presented him with their Ed- 
gar Allan Poe Award (‘‘Edgar’’). 


The Dahls began returning to England every summer and in 
time purchased a small house in Great Missenden. They called 
it ‘‘Gipsy House."* **For the first seven years of our marriage, 
we always went to America in the winters purely so [Pat] could 
work on Broadway or in television. First with one child, then 
with two, then with three. The only resistance was mine about 
going back to New York. Gentle resistance, mind you—com- 
plaining a bit... ."? 


March, 1955. Persuaded by producer Cheryl Crawford to write 
a play based on some of his stories. Before opening on Broad- 
way, the play had a try-out tour. ‘*Writing a play is no harder 
than writing a short story. . . . It took me a month to write 
‘The Honeys,’ and that’s about the time I spend on a short 
story. 


“But it’s what comes after the first night that’s objectionable. 
I like to do all my work myself, shoot it off to an editor and 
pull the check from the envelope. After a play opens, one has 
to write under pressure, and I find that unpleasant.’’ [‘‘Two 
Plays Continue Runs Here,’’ Philadelphia Bulletin, April 3, 
1955.*] 


April 28, 1955. “The Honeys,”’ a three-act farce-comedy, opened 
on Broadway. Although four out of seven reviewers were fa- 
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(From the movie “Willy Wonka and the Chocolate Factory,” starring Gene Wilder, based on 
the story Charlie and the Chocolate Factory by Roald Dahl. Copyright © 1971 by Wolper 
Pictures Ltd. and The Quaker Oats Co.) 
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(From “Dip in the Pool,” starring Jack Weston. This was the first episode of “Tales of the 
Unexpected,” presented on WNEW-TV, 1979.) 
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vorable in their opinions, the play ran for only thirty-six per- 
formances, 


1957. Second daughter, Tessa, was born. Dahl was urged to 
release some of his stories for television production. ‘I wanted 
to wait till I'd come to the end of one phase of my short-story 
writing and then offer them as a damn great package. The only 
exceptions I made were for Alfred Hitchcock. He was partic- 
ularly keen to have the leg of lamb one [‘Lamb to the Slaughter’ 
for his television series. So, I gave it to him on condition that 
he direct it himself. He shot it straight through for 24 hours 
with Barbara Bel Geddes and it won all kinds of awards.’” 
[‘‘The Man Behind the ‘Unexpected Tales,’'’ New York Times, 
September 30, 1979."] 


1959. Awarded his second *‘Edgar’’ from the Mystery Writers 
of America. 


1960. Another short story collection, Kiss Kiss, was published. 
“*I publish a book about every six years. Most writers turn out 
three to my one. I can’t tell you how slowly I write.’ 


Theo, the Dahl’s only son, was born. 


December 5, 1960. ‘*We had a nurse, then, Susan, a good girl, 
young and cocky. Pat was making ‘Breakfast at Tiffany's’ at 
the time and I was writing James. | was working in Clifford 
Odets’ empty apartment, which was directly above ours. . . . 
Theo was just four months old. Pat was out shopping, and 
Susan had Theo in his pram, with tiny Tessa walking beside 
her, on their way to pick up Olivia from her nursery school. 
They were two blocks from home, at the corner of Eighty- 
second and Madison. Susan saw the light change, pushed the 
pram out onto Eighty-second Street, on Madison, and a cab 
shot past and took the pram right out of her hands. 


“Susan dashed across after it. The pram had flown forty feet 
through the air and into the side of a bus. Tessa was left standing 
alone on the sidewalk. The police were there within minutes 
and they rushed them all to the hospital, the four-month-old 
baby in critical shape, you see, and Tessa and Susan in the 
back seat of the police car. Pat was a few blocks down the 
street. She heard the sirens pass but she didn’t know what they 
were for. The telephone was ringing when she got home."’? 


From multiple head injuries, Theo developed hydrocephalus 
which required the insertion of a tube or shunt to drain the 
fluid from his brain to another part of his body. The makeshift 
nature of these mechanical devices necessitated eight opera- 
tions in less than three years. ‘‘It is a long fight and a hard 
one to keep a hydrocephalic child going. The shunt blocks, the 
pressure builds, the eyes go groggy. Then comes the drive to 
the hospital, the walk through the snow (it was always snowing) 
to the hospital entrance, the swift elevator ride to the neuro- 
surgical floor, and suddenly there you are again, standing in 
the pale yellow corridor with the child in your arms, handing 
him over, consigning him, trusting him to the ruthless but 
precise alchemy of the neurosurgeons: the subdural taps, the 
lumbar punctures, the manometers, the myelograms, and fi- 
nally, inevitably, comes the operation itself. When it is over, 
you go into the ward and you see upon the bed a great turban 
of white bandages, and below it a small pale face and two huge 
blue eyes that are wide open, desolate, bewildered. The eyes 
look at you, and they are saying, ‘Why did you let them do 
this to me again?’’’ [Roald Dahl, **My Wife, Patricia Neal,”’ 
Ladies’ Home Journal, September, 1965.*] 


Dahl 


The Dahl family. (Photo by Nancy Hellebrand of 
People Weekly.) 


He contacted a friend and inventor, Stanley Wade, who agreed 
to try to develop a more competent valve for hydrocephalics 
He served as secretary, liaison and translator between Wade 
and Kenneth Till, a London neurosurgeon he recruited as con- 
sultant, 


1961. James and the Giant Peach was published. He had spent 
six months writing it. It was his first story for children since 
The Gremlins. *‘I spent at least twenty years of my life writing 
nothing but short stories for adults, but then our first child 
came along, When she was old enough to have stories told to 
her at bedtime, I made a point of making up a story every 
single night. It became a routine that continued when our sec- 
ond child came along. Of course, many of the stories | made 
up did not hold their attention—they became restless or their 
minds wandered. It was very rare to hit upon something that 
really made them sit up and sparkle. Had I not had children 
of my own, I would have never written books for children, 
nor would I have been capable of doing so."’ [Lee Bennett 
Hopkins, More Books by More People, Citation, 1974.°] 


Made his television debut as the host of a series of half-hour 
dramas, ‘‘Way Out."’ ‘‘I find [I don’t mind this television 
business at all. 


“*My part is small, doesn’t take very long, you know. Quite 
frankly, I’m doing it for the money, My me expenses have 
been fearfully high the past months and I can very well use 
the cash. 


**We've always lived five months of the year in New York 
and about seven months in England, but the accident has made 
Pat wonder if she wants to spend this much time here. She's 
terribly eager to get the children back to England. And the 
older they get, the harder it will be to work out the timing 
about schools, all that sort of thing. I enjoy New York 
for a wh long as I know I can eventually get back to my 
rose garden.*'* 


Dahl 
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November, 1962. Olivia, age seven, died. ‘‘Olivia wouldn't 
have died if we'd stayed in New York. They had the inocu- 
lations there, but here in England they were not available 
then. . . . | knew she had measles, but I didn’t know at the 
time that there was such a thing as measles encephalitis. . . . 


“‘It happened so swiftly that one didn’t have time to prepare 
for it. I was in a kind of daze, I suppose, and morbid thoughts 
kept after me. It occurred to me that there must be some tie- 
up, and that kind of thought can run you down, you know, 
worrying about fate and the meaning of things.’’? 


1963. ‘*. . . Very shortly after Olivia died we got a great 
present, and that was that Theo grew out of his need for the 
shunt. He went into a bad period of not eating, running a 
constant slight temperature, looking and acting a little groggy, 
and he was having fits, too, which were extremely dangerous. 
So we persuaded the surgeon to remove the shunt, going on 
the premise that perhaps the hydrocephalus had arrested and 
the shunt itself was causing the trouble. So we agreed and 
arrangements were made for one of us to be at his bed at all 
times keeping the watch. 


**We'd tried it twice before, so we knew what to do. And the 
signs of danger approaching were very easy to see. He'd vomit 
and go groggy and they'd race to put in the shunt. Both times 
we tried it everything was fine for the first five days. Then the 
symptoms would return. But this time we watched, and the 
fifth day and then the sixth day came and went. And we didn’t 
dare believe it or count on it too much. And Kenneth said, 
“Well, if he goes fifteen days he'll be in the clear.’ So we 
watched and waited, every second, every day, and one by one 
the fifteen days passed by. And we knew his case had arrested, 
and that he would live through this thing for sure.’’? 


Although Theo would never need it himself, the Dahl-Wade 
Valve was perfected. Produced by a non-profit organization 
and selling for less than a third of shunts that worked less well, 
the valve was used over the world, saving many hundreds of 
lives and minds. Dahl cannot recall anything in his life which 
gave him more pleasure than this invention. 


1964. Wrote Charlie and the Chocolate Factory which was an 
even greater success than James. However, some librarians 
took exception to what they considered excessive violence and 
any number of trade reviews pronounced it “not recommended 
for libraries or schools."’ *‘Charlie is the most dangerous kind 
of book to try to write. It’s a book with a moral, and children 
don’t like being corrected. It also contains violence in a muted 
fashion, Children love violence—they are naturally aggressive. 
It baffles me that many adults do not realize this."’’ 


February 17, 1965, Wife suffered three cerebral hemorthages. 
**At a quarter to seven, the day nurses began arriving to take 
over from the night nurses. At seven o'clock, the elevator doors 
slid open, and they wheeled Pat out upon a bed. I stood up to 
look. And once again, I saw a head swathed in a great turban 
of white bandages, but this time it was not Theo's face below 
the turban, and the eyes were not open. She was pale and she 
lay very still. They took her straight to the Intensive Care Unit. 
The neurosurgeon came up. He looked desperately tired. 


She's a strong girl,’ he said. 
““*Will she live?’ I asked. 


““T don’t know,” he said. ‘All I can tell you is—it was a good 
operation.” 


“This, as I discovered later, was the understatement of all 
time. 


“Over the next three weeks I spent a great deal of time beside 
Pat in the I.C.U., and I witnessed, during that period, a mar- 
velous thing—the slow, mysterious recovery of a brain that 
had been severely insulted, and the gradual return to con- 
sciousness of the owner of that brain.’”* 


The slow and painful recovery of Dahl's famous wife attracted 
world-wide attention. 


August 4, 1965, Lucy Neal Dahl was born. 


Dahl continued to supervise his wife's therapy and to answer 
hundreds of letters from concerned fans. To those who wrote 
asking for medical advice, he mimeographed a long and careful 
letter. Part of it read: **A stroke patient who is having difficulty 
with speech, writing, reading, memory or concentration, and 
who suffers inevitably from inertia, boredom, frustration and 
depression, can be helped enormously by amateurs in his or 
her own home. 


“The person upon whom the patient is dependent, be it hus- 
band, wife, father, mother, brother, sister or best friend, should 
never, in my opinion, take on the onerous duty of rehabilitation. 
That person should reserve his or her energies for running the 
house or earning a living, and above all, keeping cheerful. 


“*So the first thing to do is to make a list of all one’s closest 
friends who live within visiting distance. These will be mainly 
female—wives whose husbands are at work. About ten is a 
good number, but even three or four is a help, Then phone 
them all up and ask if they can give a couple of hours a week 
or four hours a week, or best of all, an hour a day.’"? 


1966. Wrote The Magic Finger and adapted a James Bond 
epic, You Only Live Twice, for the screen. **Working on the 
film was enormous fun. It is, in fact, the only film that I have 
really enjoyed working on. We spent three months in Japan 
on this film and went to all sorts of crazy places, mostly by 
private plane or helicopter.’’* 


1967. Wrote the screenplay of Chitty Chitty Bang Bang. His 
two finished screenplays put him among the top-money Hol- 
lywood writers. After weeks of crippling back pains, underwent 
two spinal operations in November. 


1975. Danny, the Champion of the World was published, *‘I 
believe that the writer for children must be a jokey sort of a 
fellow, if you see what I mean by that. He must like simple 
tricks and jokes and riddles and other childish things. He must 
be unconventional and inventive. He must have a really first- 
class plot. He must know what enthralls children and what 
bores them. They love being spooked. They love suspense. 
They love action. They love ghosts. They love the finding of 
treasure. They love chocolates and toys and money. They love 
magic. They love being made to giggle. They love seeing the 
villain meet a grisly death. They love a hero and they love the 
hero to be a winner. But they hate descriptive passages and 
flowery prose. They hate long descriptions of any sort. Many 
of them are sensitive to good writing and can spot a clumsy 
sentence. They like stories that contain a threat. ‘D’you know 
what I feel like?’ said the big crocodile to the smaller one. ‘I 
feel like having myself a nice plump juicy child for my lunch.” 
They love that sort of thing.’’ [Roald Dahl, **Writing Chil- 
dren’s Books,”’ The Writer, August, 1976.'°] 
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(From “The Patricia Neal Story,” starring Glenda Jackson and Dirk Bogarde 


book Pat and Roald by Barry Farrell. Screenplay by Robert Anderson. Tel 


December 8, 1981.) 


“*... To me, the most important and difficult thing about 
writing fiction is to find the plot. Good original plots are very 
hard to come by. You never know when a lovely idea is going 
to flit suddenly into your mind, but by golly, when it does 
come along, you grab it with both hands and hang on to it 
tight. The trick is to write it down at once, otherwise you'll 
forget it. A good plot is like a dream. If you don’t write down 
your dream on paper the moment you wake up, the chances 
are you'll forget it, and it'll be gone forever 


“So when an idea for a story comes popping into my mind, I 
rush for a pencil, a crayon, a lipstick, anything that will write, 
and scribble a few words that will later remind me of the idea 
Often, one word is enough. I was once driving alone on a 
country road and an idea came for a story about someone getting 
stuck in an elevator between two floors in an empty house. I 
had nothing to write with in the car. So I stopped and got out 
The back of the car was covered with dust. With one finger I 
wrote in the dust the single world ELEVATOR. That was 
enough. As soon as I got home, I went straight to my workroom 
and wrote the idea down in an old school exercise book that 
is simple labeled Short Stories. 


ast on CBS-TV, 


“I have had this book ever since I started trying to write 
seriously. There are ninety-cight pages in the book. I've counted 
them. And just about e one of those pages is filled up on 
both sides with these so-called story ideas. Many are no good 
But just about every story and every children’s book I have 
ever written has started out as a three-or four-line note in this 
little, much-worn, red-covered volume 


“Sometimes, these little scribbles stay unused in the notebook 
for five or even ten years. But the promising ones are always 
used in the end. And if they show nothing else, they do, | 
think, demonstrate from what slender threads a children's book 
or a short story must ultimately be woven, The story builds 
and expands while you are writing it. All the best stuff comes 
at the desk. But you can’t even start to write that story unless 
you have the beginnings of a plot. Without my little notebook, 
1 would be quite helpless."”' 


1977. The Wonderful Story of Henry Sugar and Six More was 
published. **Some librarians order 40 copies of my books, but 
there's a certain bunch of American lady librarians who flay 
me for what they consider the violence in my children’s stories 
Silly bitches have no sense of humor.’”* 


Dahl 
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“Hey! Let me go!” yelled the Enormous Crocodile, 
who was now dangling upside down. “Let me go! Let 
me go!” 


“No,” Trunky said. “I will not let you go. We've all had 
quite enough of your clever trick.” 


(From The Enormous Crocodile by Roald Dahl. 
Illustrated by Quentin Blake.) 


Sold the paperback rights to six of his children’s books for 
$1,150,000. 


1979. Sold twenty-four of his adult stories as a syndicated 
television series, ‘Roald Dahl's Tales of the Unexpected." 
“The problem was who was to link them. First we tried Peter 
Ustinov, but his presence led you to expect a different kind of 
story. Then we tried my wife, Pat, since she’s a fine actress 
and very popular in America, but that didn’t quite click either. 
Finally, I suggested myself. I’m the world’s worst actor, but 
I felt | was the right person. If Somerset Maugham’s complete 
stories had ever been done for television, for instance, I can 
think of no one who could have introduced them better than 
the old devil himself.""* 


Dahl lives with his family at Gipsy House in Buckinghamshire, 
England. *‘I am an old man full of metal. I'm full of all kinds 
of other rubbish as well, but the metal is what bothers me. The 
head of the femur (that’s the large round bone of the hip joint) 
has been sawn off on both sides (osteo-arthritis) and a fearsome 
stainless steel spike with a ball on top has been hammered into 
the hollow of the thigh bone and glued into place. What on 
earth, you will ask, has all this got to do with writing books 
for children? Quite a lot and I'll tell you why. It turns the body 
into rickety structure and a rickety structure is no good for 
climbing trees or going for long walks. It prefers to be sitting 
comfortable in an armchair with a writing-board on the lap and 
the feet resting on a suitcase. Thus it encourages work and the 


only work I know is writing books. So, although now in my 
riper years, | would far rather be messing about all day out in 
the open, the metal spikes more or less force me to continue 
working. 


‘Any books of mine that you may have read have been written 
in a tiny brick hut up in our apple orchard about two hundred 
yards away from the main house. I’m up there now writing 
this. Not typing it. Writing it with a pencil. 1 can’t type. And 
because it is below freezing outside, | am encased in a very 
old sleeping-bag that comes right up to those metal hips of 
mine, and the paraffin stove is on, belching fumes, and there 
is an electric fire suspended from the ceiling by two wires, and 
the hat from this fire is directed with great accuracy upon my 
two hands which otherwise would become numb with cold. 


“*Now here's a funny thing. The inside of this little hut has 
not been cleaned up or swept for as long as [ can remember. 
It's funny because in our big house I am meticulous about 
cleanliness and good order. Everything down there is very 
beautiful with lovely pictures and furniture. But up here the 
scene is different. Looking round it now, I see that the floor 
is littered with dead leaves and dust and bits of paper. Over 
in one corner there are a few goat-droppings, hard and harm- 
less, left there by our nanny-goat Alma who paid me a visit 
last month. For extra warmth, the walls are lined with ill-fitting 
sheets of polystyrene, yellow with age and tobacco smoke, and 
spiders (which I adore) make pretty webs in the upper corners. 
I am noticing all this for the first time in twenty-five years. 
Normally, I am completely oblivious to the surroundings. When 
I am up here I see only the paper I am writing on, and my 
mind is far away with Willy Wonka or James or Mr. Fox or 
Danny or whatever else I am trying to cook up. The room itself 
is of no consequence. It is out of focus, a place for dreaming 
and floating and whistling in the wind, as soft and silent and 
murky as a womb. 


“Oh, but there are occasionally some interruptions. Now and 
again a pony belonging to one of my daughters will poke its 
head through the window, and for the past few weeks a magpie 
has flown down and hammered on the windowpane with his 
beak every single morning at eleven o'clock. 


“I drink too much. Every day, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m, I drink 
whiskey. Then, with the evening meal, I knock back the best 
part of a bottle of good wine. I love wine. I have studied it 
and collected it for forty years. There are some 4,000 bottles, 
mostly of Bordeaux, maturing in my cellar. Every year, I visit 
one or another of the French wine regions. Burgandy, The 
Loire, The Medoc or Champagne. 


“| have a passion for paintings and have collected them for 
many years. 

‘I make good orange marmalade. 

“IT breed orchids and am a keen gardener. Vegetables are fun. 


Last year I grew 200 onions from seed and the average weight 
of each was 2 lbs. 


“*T eat lots of chocolate. 


“IT don’t insure any of my possessions, however valuable be- 
cause I don’t wish to think of them in terms of money. 


“‘Lused to wear hats but now if I put one on it feels as though 
there’s a bird inside it pecking at my head. 
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“The only dish I have never eaten is tripe. 


“I wish men wouldn't grow beards. It’s not fair because a 
woman who wishes to hide her face cannot do so. Men are 
doing it more and more. Perhaps we should be thankful we 
cannot see what’s underneath. It’s the beards that look as though 
they've been dipped in ink that I object to most. 


“Beethoven is wonderful. 
“Pop singers are horrible. 


“LT would like to have been a good doctor. 


“I have had eight major operations, three on the hips, five on 
the spine, and countless smaller ones. When I was nine, a man 
took my adenoids out in Norway with no anesthetic. Now, 
fifty-six years later, I can remember every tiny detail including 
the chip on the right edge of the white kidney-shaped enamel 
basin the nurse held under my chin to catch the red lumps. 


“The age of chivalry and good manners is vanishing fast, 
especially among the young men of today. Forty years ago, a 
man would always give his seat to a woman in a bus or subway. 
Now never. I still do it, hips or no hips. 


He was maybe as tall as the seat of a chair, but no 
taller. And where his arms had been, he had a pair of 
duck’s wings instead! a(From The Magic Finger by 
Roald Dahl. Illustrated by William Pene du Bois.) 


With the weight of the child suddenly lifted away, a 
great cloud of pheasants rose up out of the gigantic 
baby carriage. There must have been well over a 
hundred of them, for the whole sky above us was filled 
with huge brown birds clapping their wings. #(From 
Danny: The Champion of the World by Roald Dahl. 
Illustrated by Jill Bennett.) 


“If not a doctor, I would have liked to have had a little kiln 
where I smoked superb salmon, and also mackerel and trout 
and eels and chickens and hams. That has always been a longing 
of mine. 


“Kindness is more important than piety. 
“TL wish my dog could talk to me. 
“It’s time for my first whiskey.” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review, February 7, 1960; Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
November 12, 1961; Saturday Review, February 17, 1962, 
November 7, 1964; Wilson Library Bulletin, February, 1962; 
New York Times Book Review, October 25, 1964, November 
8, 1970, September 17, 1972, October 27, 1974, October 26, 
1975, December 25, 1977; Young Reader's Review, Novem- 
ber, 1966; Punch, November 29, 1967, December 6, 1978; 
Barry Farrell, Pat and Roald, Random House, 1969; Life, 
August 18, 1972; Contemporary Literary Criticism, Gale, 
Volume I, 1973; Volume VI, 1976; ‘Bedtime Stories to Chil- 
dren’s Books’ (cassette), Center for Cassette Studies, 1973; 
New Republic, October 19, 1974, April 19, 1980; Justin Win- 
tle, Pied Pipers, Paddington, 1975; Writer, August, 1976; 
Publishers Weekly, June 6, 1980. 
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RICHARD HENRY DANA, JR. 


DANA, Richard Henry, Jr. 1815-1882 
PERSONAL: Born August |, 1815, in Cambridge, Mass.; died 
January 6, 1882, in Rome, Italy; buried in the Protestant Cem- 
etery, Rome; son of Richard Henry (the author) and Ruth (Smith) 
Dana; married Sarah Watson, August 25, 1841; children: six. 
Education: Graduated from Harvard University, 1837, and from 
the Harvard Law School, 1840. 


CAREER: Author, lawyer, politician. Interrupted his studies 
at Harvard to work as a seaman aboard the brig **Pilgrim’* and 
sailed from Boston around Cape Horn to California and back 
(a voyage he later described in his book Two Years Before the 
Mast), 1834-36; called to the Massachusetts Bar, 1840, and 
opened his own law office, specializing in maritime law; a 
founder of the Free-Soil Party and a delegate to its National 
Convention, 1848; appointed by President Lincoln, served as 
U.S. District Attorney for Massachusetts, 1861-66; lecturer in 
the Harvard Law School, 1866-68; counsel for the U.S. gov- 
ernment in the trial of Jefferson Davis for treason, 1867-68; 
ran unsuccessfully for the U.S. House of Representatives, 1868; 
nominated by President Grant as minister to Great Britain but 
failed confirmation by the Senate, 1876; retired from his law 
practice, 1879, to devote his time to writing and travel. Awards, 
honors: LL.D., Harvard University, 1866. 


WRITINGS: Two Years Before the Mast: A Personal Narrative 
of Life at Sea, Harper, 1840, new edition, enlarged, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1869 [other editions include those illustrated by E. 
Boyd Smith, Houghton, Mifflin, 1911; Charles Pears, Mac- 
millan, 1911; Edward A. Wilson, Lakeside Press, 1930; Dale 
Nichols, Heritage Press, 1941; Alexander Dobkin, World Pub- 
lishing, 1946; Hans Alexander Mueller, Limited Editions Club, 


1966; Ronald Keller, Franklin Library, 1977]; The Seaman's 
Friend: A Treatise on Practical Seamanship . . . , Little, Brown, 
1841, reprinted, Scholars’ Facsimiles, 1979; To Cuba and Back: 
A Vacation Voyage, Ticknor & Fields, 1859, reissued, South- 
ern Illinois University Press, 1966; (editor) Henry Wheaton, 
Elements of International Law, Little, Brown, 1866, reprinted, 
Oceana, 1964; The Journal of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., edited 
by Robert F. Lucid, three volumes, Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1968. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movie and filmstrips: “Two Years Before 
the Mast’’ (motion picture), starring Alan Ladd, Paramount 
Pictures, 1946; **Two Years Before the Mast’’ (filmstrip; based 
on the Paramount motion picture), 20 minutes, sound, black 
& white, 16 mm., Teaching Film Custodians, 1952. 


SIDELIGHTS: August 1, 1815. Born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where his ancestors had lived for five generations. 
Dana was the second of four children. His father, Richard, 
Sr., practiced law briefly but gained his reputation as a poet 
and literary critic. “*I went where I was told not to go, played 
with boys whom | was warned against as vulgar, was always 
found out & wondered how people got their knowledge of my 
doings; went whortle berry-ing & ate all before 1 got home; 
followed soldiers, droves of cattle, showmen, & anything else 
that was attractive & noisy; was imposed upon by larger boys, 
had my hat run away with, which I thought was a grievous 
loss to the whole family as well as myself. | was a noted 
wanderer; was frequently picked up at incredible distances from 
home, & once, when only seven years old, walked fourteen 
miles, & showed no signs of unusual fatigue. | was active & 
hardy for my sise & shape, though not stout built; & my father 
always adopted the course with me of allowing me to knock 
about for myself & get into such dangers as I dared to, I have 
since heard him say that he frequently gave me leave to go 
swimming, boating, skating, & fishing, or into the woods, 
with other boys, when it required great effort in his own mind 
to get over a sense of the dangers I might be in; for he felt 
that habits of self reliance & self-help, & familiarity with 
exposure & risks, to a boy not foolhardy, are a greater pro- 
tection than all the guardings & watchings of the most careful 
parents, beside being a far better preparation for manhood.”* 
[Robert F, Lucid, editor, The Journal of Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr., Volumes 1, 11 and II, The Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1968.'] 


1822. **] was six years old when my mother died. This event 
made a deep & solemn impression upon me. The effect of it 
was aided by other causes, among wh. was the sacredness 
attached to it & to her memory by us all... .””' 


1823. Attended the school of the Rev. Samuel Barrett in Cam- 
bridgeport. ‘*. . . The Master was a thin, dark complexioned, 
dark haired & dark eyed man, with a very austere look, & by 
the side of the door stood a chest in which | knew was kept 
the long pine ferrule with wh. all punishment was inflicted. 
Every misdemeanour, a bad recitation from carelessness or 
willfulness, laughing, playing, leaving seats without leave, was 
noted down, & for every note some punishment was to be 
inflicted. 


“‘When the time came for dismissing school, the books were 
put away, & the names of all the delinquents called over, the 
chest unlocked & the long pine ferrule produced. . . . The boys 
were then called out, one at a time, & the blows given upon 
the flat of their hands, from two or four up to one or two dosen, 
according to the nature of the offence & the sise of the boys. 
A few of the older boys never cried, but only changed colour 
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violently as the blows fell; but the other boys always cried & 
some lustily & with good reason."”! 


May, 1824. Sent to the country because of ill health (‘‘a bilious 
fever’’), **L left home, for the first time in my life . . . to pass 
the summer. . . .”"! 


August, 1825. Returned to Cambridge. *‘Soon afterwards a 
school was opened in the old town under the charge of Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, since known as a writer & lecturer 
upon what is called the transcendental philosophy. We had a 
school of about 20 boys, all of us engaged in those studies wh. 
would prepare us for college; & a very pleasant instructor we 
had in Mr. E., although he had not system or discipline enough 
to ensure regular & vigorous study. . . . 


“From this school I went, in the winter of 1829-30, to that of 
Mr. Wm. Wells, a boarding & day school at the extreme end 
of the town. Those boys who passed several years at this school 
before entering college, went to college the most ignorant young 
men of any who are able to get for themselves what is com- 
monly called a liberal education.*"' 


August, 1831. Entered Harvard College. 


March, 1832. Participated in an open student rebellion. The 
overseers of Harvard voted that Dana ‘‘be suspended and di- 
rected to pursue his studies in some place out of the limits of 
the town of Cambridge.’* ‘*For myself, it proved a most for- 
tunate occurrence; as I was placed under the charge of a man 
who did more than any instructor [I had ever had to interest me 
in learning & to direct my ambition & industry to worthy 
objects. This person was the Rev. Leonard Woods Jr., a res- 
ident licentiate of the Andover Theological seminary. . . . [He] 
set learning & the cultivation of the intellect, the feelings & 
the whole moral nature, in a most attractive light. . . . 


**When my six months were over, I would have given a great 
deal to have my sentence extended one six months more; but 
it could not be, & I went back to college recitations, college 
rank, college gossip & college esprit du corps, as a slave 
whipped to his dungeon."*! 


October, 1832. Returned to Harvard and attacked his studies 
with renewed vigor. ‘‘This year was with me one of hard study 
& of greater literary progress than I had ever made before. 
Having very strong eyes, I usually learned my morning lesson 
by candle light before breakfast, & gave my evenings to general 
reading, frequently sitting up till past midnight. Croker’s edition 
of Boswell’s life of Johnson, & Carlyle’s life of Schiller, I 
remember as among the books I despatched during the winter. 
I had the satisfaction of seeing myself rise in college rank from 
the 15th to the 7th scholar, wh. was my position at the end of 
the Sophomore year. . . .”"! 


Summer, 1833. After a vacation with friends in Plymouth, he 
was stricken with measles. ‘“Though the sickness lasted but a 
few days, it left my eyes in so weak [a] state, that I could not 
bear the light of day. They gradually improved so that I could 
go about, but I could not look upon a printed page for a mo- 
ment, without extreme pain. They remained in this situation 
for nine long months, without apparently improving at all. I 
was obliged to leave college, & lingered about at home, a 
useless, pitied & dissatisfied creature. My father was at this 
time embarrassed in his pecuniary condition, & I felt that 1 
was a burden upon him. This consideration added to the loss 
of all employment & any prospect of advancement in life, 
added to a strong love of adventure which | had always with 
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Dana 


MAN OVERBOARD! 


(From Two Years Before the Mast: A Personal 
Narrative of Life at Sea by Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith.) 


difficulty repressed, & which now broke out in full force, 
determined me upon making a long voyage, to relieve myself 
from ennui, to see new places & modes of life, & to effect if 
possible a cure of my eyes, wh. no medicine had helped, & 
wh. nothing but a change of my system seemed likely to ensure. 


“Foreign travel in the manner generally pursued by young men 
of education was not then within my means, & I was too young 
for it. [had many offers of passage in vessels bound on various 
voyages; but I knew well that I should be [more] tempted to 
use my eyes as a passenger at sea, than when living on shore, 
& indeed, that a passenger's life would be insupportable with- 
out books. 


“T determined to go before the mast, where I knew that the 
constant occupation would make reading unnecessary, & the 
hard work, plain diet & life in the open air, away from coal 
fires, dust & lamp-light would do much to give rest to the 
nerves of the eye, & would, above all, make a gradual change 
in my whole physical system. 


Dana 


“I'll make you toe the mark, every soul of you, or I'l 
flog you all, fore and aft, from the boy up!” =#(From 
Two Years Before the Mast: A Personal Narrative of 
Life at Sea by Richard Henry Dana, Jr. Illustrated by 
Hans Alexander Mueller.) 


**My father, acting upon his usual system, did not oppose my 
plan, after he had heard all my reaso did all in his power 
to assist & encourage, though, as I afterwards learned with a 
heart heavy with the apprehension that he was giving me up 
forever.**! 


Years Before the Mast, was based, **The change from the tight 
frock-coat, silk cap, and kid gloves of an undergraduate at 
Harvard, to the loose duck trousers, checked shirt, and tar- 
paulin hat of a sailor, though somewhat of a transformation, 
was soon made; and I supposed that I should pass very well 
for a Jack tar. But it is impossible to deceive the practised eye 
in these matters; and while I thought myself to be looking as 
salt as Neptune himself, I was, no doubt, known for a landsman 
by every one on board as soon as [ hove in sight.’’ [Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., Two Years Before the Mast, A Personal 
Narrative of Life at Sea, Harper, 1840.7] 


May, 1835, Put ashore to cure and tend hides at the San Diego 
hide-house. *‘In the twinkling of an eye I was transformed 
from a sailor into a ‘beach-comber’ and a hide-curer; yet the 
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novelty and the comparative independence of the life were not 
unpleasant. 


“The great weight of the wet hides, which we were obliged 
to roll about in wheelbarrows; the continual stooping upon 
those which were pegged out to be cleaned; and the smell of 
the nasty vats, into which we were often obliged to wade, 
knee-deep, to press down the hides,—all made the work dis- 
agreeable and fatiguing; but we soon became hardened to it, 
and the comparative independence of our life reconciled us to 
it, for there was nobody to haze us and find fault; and when 
we were through for the day, we had only to wash and change 
our clothes, and our time was our own.""? 


August 25, 1835, The long-awaited ship Alert arrived at San 
Diego. **. . . And I went on board the next day, with my chest 
and hammock, and found myself once more afloat."”? 


May 8, 1836. The Alert began its voyage home to Boston, **We 
were short-handed for a voyage round Cape Horn in the dead 
of winter . . . and two months would bring us off the Cape in 
July, which is the worst month in the year there; when the sun 
rises at nine and sets at three, giving eighteen hours night, and 
there is snow and rain, gales and high seas, in abundance. 


“The prospect of meeting this in a ship half manned, and loaded 
so deep that every heavy sea must wash her fore and aft, was 
by no means pleasant. 


July 4, 1836. Reached Cape Horn. ‘This, to be sure, was no 
place to keep the Fourth of July. To keep ourselves warm, and 
the ship out of the ice, was as much as we could do.**? 


September 22, 1836. Reached Boston Harbor. **Sail after sail, 
for the hundredth time, in fair weather and in foul, we furled 
now for the last time together, and came down and took the 
warp ashore, manned the capstan, and with a chorus which 
waked up half North End, and rang among the buildings in the 
dock, we hauled her in to the wharf. The city bells were just 
ringing one when the last tum was made fast and the crew 
dismissed; and in five minutes more not a soul was left on 
board the good ship Alert but the old ship-keeper, who had 
come down from the counting-house to take charge of her.”* 


September 23, 1836. Set out for Newport where his father was 
visiting relatives. ‘My Aunt who had seen me almost every 
day of my life until [ sailed, watched me as I got out of the 
coach & stood on the side walk for several minutes, without 
suspecting who it was. My father was ill, up stairs, & my 
sister with him. Aunt E. went up & told them she had good 
news, & gradually broke my arrival to them. They would hardly 
credit it. After my father had held me some minutes in his 
arms, he could with difficulty be persuaded of the reality, No 
son need wish [for] surer proof of a parent{’s] deep affection 
[than] such a meeting as I had with my father. The deep springs 
of his nature seemed to [be] opened, & no words except a few 
incoherent ones about his belief that God would spare me, 
came from him.” 


October, 1836. ‘‘I prepared to re-enter Harvard College, it 
having been intimated to me that I could be recd. into the 
Senior class in full standing, upon an examination.""' Two 
months later, Dana was reinstated into the senior class at Har- 
vard College. ‘Upon graduating | entered the Dane Law school, 
having always considered it a settled thing that I must be a 
lawyer. I had had a dread of the profession from a boy, received 
from my father, & looked upon it as hard, dry, uninteresting, 
uncertain & slavish; yet it was an honourable one, my ancestors 
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(From the movie “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
Copyright 1946 by Paramount Pictures Corp.) 


had been distinguished in it, & I had a distaste for every other 
except divinity, which I did not esteem myself fit for, & of 
wh, I stood more in dread than of the law. 


“From the very first recitation it became exceedingly inter- 
esting to me, & I have never yet found it dry or irksome.’"' 


July, 1838. Met Sara Watson, whom he married three years 
later. 


January, 1839. Appointed instructor in elocution at Harvard 
College. ‘‘It was also an exceedingly pleasant office to me. | 
never for a moment lost my interest in it, or became tired of 
the declamations."*' 


February, 1840. Entered the law office of Charles G. Loring, 
Esq. in Boston *‘to obtain knowledge of practice necessary to 
entering it for myself." 


September 18, 1840. Two Years Before the Mast published. 
‘During the two last years that I was in the Law School I was 
engaged in writing out the journal of my voyage. I read it first 
to my father & then to Mr. Washington Allston, both of whom 
expressed themselves exceedingly interested in it, & advised 
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its publication. This I determined upon, not because I supposed 
the book could be of much benefit to me in a literary or pe- 
cuniary point of view, but because I thought it would be of 
some use to me in Boston in securing to me a share of maritime 
business, in insurance & other maritime cases, & because | 
believed it would also do something to enlighten the public as 
to the real situation of common seamen in the merchant ser- 
wiee.”" 


October, 1841. The Seaman's Friend, a handbook on seaman- 
ship and maritime law, was published. *‘In the summer of 1841 
I was engaged upon my second book, the Seaman's Friend, 
& Moxon [publisher] hearing of it, offered me half profits for 
the proof sheets in advance of the other publishers. I sent them 
to him, & the book appeared simultaneously in the two coun- 
tries, early in October. In April an edition had been sold here, 
& Moxon wrote that his did very well in England. This is 
purely a business book.""! 


June 12, 1842. Sarah Watson, the first of his six children, was 
born. **All was in readiness, the physician, nurse, Mrs. Watson 
& myself in the room, & poor S. in the pangs of labor. I stood 
beside her & held her hand all the time & whispered in her 
ear, & in her moments of ease she whispered to me & pressed 
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my hand. It is an hour of harrowing anxiety, beside [the] dis- 
tress of witnessing so much pain. There is surely no pain like 
it in the world. Poor S., who has great self command, screamed 
again & again as the last & heaviest came on. All self control 
is gone & the woman lies a mere passive instrument in the 
hands of an irresistible power. It is the rending asunder of all 
but soul & body. At % before 5 P.M. the end comes, & a 
living daughter is born.""! 


July, 1848. Entered political life. Chosen as a delegate to a 
Buffalo convention to form a new political party, the Free Soil 
Party which evolved into the Republican Party. 


January 3, 1851. Richard Henry Dana III, Dana’s only son 
was born. ‘Few children have been more desired, & more 
welcome than this blessed child. May the Lord in his infinite 
mercy preserve his life, as He has so far, the life of the mother. 
Her life & the birth of a son was a combination of blessings 
I did not dare to ask for or distinctly to wish. 


**As usual, I was in the room all the time, consoling & assisting 
the heroic woman.*"! 


February, 1851. Defended fugitive slaves and those arrested 
for aiding in their escape. **, . . We rejoice in the escape of 
[a] victim of an unjust law, as we would in the escape of an 
ill-treated captive deer or bird.""! 


November, 1857. Member of the famous Boston Saturday Club. 
“It has become an important & much valued thing to us. The 
members are Emerson, Longfellow, Agassiz, Lowell, [B.] 
Pierce, [J. L.] Motley, Whipple, Judge Hoar, Felton, Holmes, 
S. G. Ward, J. S. Dwight, H. Woodman, & myself. We have 
no written rules & keep no records. Our only object is to dine 
together once a month.””! 


February, 1859. Began a journal of his trip to Cuba. It was 
later published as To Cuba and Back and sold briskly. **Having 
a chance to get off for a short vacation between the Courts, & 
being a little fatigued, the notion is suddenly suggested to me 
that I can go to Cuba. This will make as great a change of 
scene as it is possible to get in so short a time, & is too tempting 
to be relinquished.""' 


July 20, 1859. Sailed from New York on a voyage around the 
world. ‘*I have over-worked for the last ten years—undertaking 
to do everything & study everything. . . . my physician is 
satisfied, & so am I that my system is out of order, both nervous 
& bilious, & that I need long rest & recreation. This has been 
the dream of my youth & maturer years, & I am actually happy 
in being able to realise it."”' 


August 1, 1859. Arrived at the Isthmus of Panama. ‘‘On my 
birthday | crossed a continent! In the morning I was sailing on 
the Atlantic, and in the evening on the Pacific, and at noon I 
crossed the continent."’ [Charles Francis Adams, Richard Henry 
Dana, Volume II, Houghton, 1890.) 


September 27, 1860, “‘This day opens in America—home. 
Been absent 433 days, of wh. spent about 233 on the water & 
200 on land. New York completes the circumnavigation of the 
globe!""' 


1861. Appointed United States Attorney for the District of 
Massachusetts. Served until 1866. The Civil War raged. 
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March, 1865. Seeing the end of the war approaching, he wrote: 
“To my mind the one point to be gained by this war is the 
settlement forever, at home and abroad, of the fact as well as 
the theory that our republic is a government,—in the philo- 
sophical sense, a state,—created by the people of the republic, 
acting directly on individuals, to which each citizen owes a 
direct allegiance from which no power on earth can absolve 
him, and from which neither state nor individual has any re- 
course except to the moral right of revolution. If this is left an 
open question, the war is in vain. If it is settled, the war is 
worth its cost."”* 


1866. Served in the Massachusetts legislature for two terms. 


Asked to annotate a new edition of Wheaton's Elements of 
International Law by Wheaton’s widow. When the book was 
published, he was sued for plagiarism by Wheaton’s former 
partner, William Beach Lawrence, who was also editing a 
version of the book. The hearings lasted on and off for nearly 
fourteen years. *‘I can say without hesitation that I never did, 
in one instance, take a paragraph, note, sentence, or clause of 
Mr. Lawrence's composition, and write anything based upon 
the idea and style presented by him. I never took him, in any 
instance, as a model, or as an outline of anything of that 
kind. . . . | came to the conclusion that we were so totally 
unlike, that if he had offered me the free use of his notes I 
should not have used any of his original composition,’** 


It was not until 1881 that the case against Dana ended with 
his complete vindication. 


1866-68. Lecturer at Harvard Law School. 


1867. With William Evarts, served as counsel for the United 
States in proceedings against Jefferson Davis for treason. 


1868. Ran for Congressional seat and was overwhelmingly 
defeated. Five years later he told a friend, **] have given up 
all expectation of public employment. I should like to be re- 
lieved from the time-wasting of ordinary lawsuits,—for they 
are no better to a man at my age,—and to be able, the next 
eight or ten years, to use my powers and knowledge in a larger 
sphere. Or, if | am not to be so employed, to give my mind 
and study to a work on international law. That, I ought to do. 
The objection is the old, old story —I cannot afford it. But, 
if I ever have an income on which I can live modestly and 
frugally, I mean to give up the Bar, and devote myself to that 


-work. And it is almost time I began it.’’* 


In melancholy he added: **My life has been a failure, compared 
with what I might and ought to have done. My great success— 
my book—was a boy's work, done before I came to the Bar. 
I was going on well in professional success, and | had made 
a great forensic success in the constitutional convention of 
1853,—up to the time of my sickness and absence in 1859- 
60. It was not so much overwork that broke me down,—that 
never hurt me,—as anxiety and care. . . . My talents and tastes 
fitted me especially for parliamentary life; and, when my party 
came in, I could have probably gone to Congress, and | am 
sure I should have distinguished myself. But I had no money, 
and was obliged to refuse the offers of my friends. That was 
the career for me. I have no right to lay the fault wholly on 
the people and our institutions. | had my chance, and my want 
of means, which was my own fault,—certainly not the fault 
of the public,—precluded me. In my youth I thought it a fine 
thing to despise money, but forgot that I needed and ought to 
have the opportunities which cannot honestly be had without 
money, and I learned, too late (as most learning by experience 
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Dickerson 


(From Two Years Before the Mast: A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea by Richard Henry 


Dana, Jr. Illustrated by Edward A. Wilson.) 


comes) that pecuniary anxieties disable a man in middle life 
more than ill health, or sorrows or overwork.*”’ 


August, 1878. Left for Paris. **. . . | have taken the great step 
of giving up my profession and my home to spend time enough 
in Europe to write a work of my own on international law. I 
am sixty-two years old . . . my physician says I ought to take 
a long relief from exciting public work; and if I do, he predicts 
for me a long life; and if I do not, a short one.**? 


February, 1879. Father died 


January 6, 1882. Died of pleurisy and pneumonia after a short 
illness. Buried in Rome in the Protestant Cemetery, near Shel- 
ley and Keats. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Charles F. Adams, Richard 
Henry Dana: A Biography, two volumes, Houghton, Mifflin, 
1890, reprinted, Gale, 1968; Samuel Shapiro, Richard Henry, 
Dana, Jr., Michigan State University Press, 1961; The Journal 
of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., edited by Robert F. Lucid, three 
volumes, Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1968; 
Robert L. Gale, Richard Henry Dana, Twayne, 1969; Wilson 
Sullivan, New England Men of Letters, Macmillan, 1972; Dic- 


tionary of Literary Biography, Volume 1; American Renais- 
sance in New England, Gale, 1978. 


For children: Elizabeth R. Montgomery, The Story Behind Great 
Books, McBride, 1946; Laura Benet, Famous New England 
Authors, Dodd, 1970. 


DICKERSON, Roy Ernest 1886-1965 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born April 3, 1886, in Versailles, Ind.; 
died November 8, 1965. Lawyer, social worker, educator, and 
author. In addition to lecturing in education at the University 
of Cincinnati for many years, Roy Dickerson was involved in 
the field of social health. He held various posts in government 
agencies and served on both national and local committees on 
youth, sex education, and family relations. Dickerson contrib- 
uted articles to magazines, including Saturday Evening Post 
and Good Housekeeping, and he wrote such books for young 
people as Growing into Manhood and So Youth May Know. 
For More Information See: Who Was Who in America, Volume 
4, Marquis, 1968; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 5-8, re- 
vised, Gale, 1969. Obituary: Contemporary Authors, Volume 
103, Gale, 1981. 


Du Chaillu 
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PAUL DU CHAILLU 


DU CHAILLU, Paul (Belloni) —1831(?)-1903 


PERSONAL; Born July 31, 1831 or 1835, in Paris, France, 
according to some sources New Orleans, Louisiana; naturalized 
American citizen; died April 30, 1903, in St. Petersburg (Len- 
ingrad), R son of an African trader. Education: Attended 
a Jesuit Mission school in Gabon, Africa. 


CAREER: Explorer and author; probed the wilds of central 
Africa under the sponsorship of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 1856-59; second expedition to Africa, 1863- 
65; travelled to Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, 1871, and to 
Russia, 1901-1903. Awards, honors: Silver medal from the 
Société Francaise de Géographie, 1868. 


WRITINGS: Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa, 
Harper, 1861, revised and enlarged edition, 1871, reprinted, 
Johnson Reprint, 1971; A Journey to Ashango-Land, and Fur- 
ther Penetration into Equatorial Africa, Appleton, 1867, re- 
printed, Johnson Reprint, 1971; Stories of the Gorilla Country 
(juvenile), Harper, 1868; Wild Life Under the Equator, Harper» 
1869; Lost in the Jungle, Harper, 1870, reprinted, Gryphon 
Books, 1971; My Apingi Kingdom, Harper, 1871; The Country 
of the Dwarfs, Harper, 1872, reprinted, Negro Universities 
Press, 1969; The Land of the Midnight Sun: Summer and Winter 
Journeys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern 
Finland, two volumes, J. Murray, 1881, Harper, 1882; The 
Viking Age: The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations, two volumes, 
Scribner, 1889, reprinted, AMS Press, 1970; Ivar the Viking: 
A Romantic History (juvenile), Scribner, 1893; The Land of 
the Long Night (illustrated by M. J. Burns), Scribner, 1899, 
reprinted, Tower Books, 1971; The World of the Great Forest: 
How Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects Talk, Think, Work, and 


Live (illustrated by C. R. Knight and J. M. Gleeson), Scribner, 
1900; King Mombo (illustrated by Victor Perard), Scribner, 
1902; In African Forest and Jungle (illustrated by V. Perard), 
Scribner, 1903. 


SIDELIGHTS: Born on July 31, 1831 or 1835. Little is known 
for certain about Du Chaillu’s date of birth or place of birth. 
Some sources list his place of birth in Paris, while others give 
New Orleans, He was educated in France and in Africa 


1848. Because of his father’s business in Africa, Du Chaillu 
made his first trip to that continent at the age of seventeen. 
“The first four years were chiefly devoted to commercial pur- 
suits in which I was engaged conjointly with my father. Thus 
when I started as a traveller I had the very great advantages 
of a tolerably thorough acclimation and a knowledge of the 
languages and habits of the seashore tribes.’* [Michel Vaucaire, 
Paul Du Chaillu, Gorilla Hunter, translated by Emily Pepper 
Watts, Harper, 1930.') 


1851. After the death of his father in Africa, sailed for America, 
where he became a naturalized citizen. 


October, 1855. Sailed for the coast of Africa, where he un- 
dertook for four years an extensive exploration of the continent 
under the support of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences. **The hills we had surmounted the day before lay quietly 
at our feet, seeming mere molehills. On all sides stretched the 
immense virgin forests, with here and there the sheen of a 
watercourse. And far away in the east loomed the blue tops of 
the farthest range of the Sierra del Crystal, the goal of my 
desires. The murmur of the rapids below filled my ears, and 
as I strained my eyes towards those distant mountains which 
I hoped to reach, I began to think how the wilderness would 
look if only the light of Christian civilization could once be 
fairly introduced among the black children of Africa. I dreamed 
of forests giving way to plantations of coffee, cotton, and 
spices; of peaceful negroes going to their contented tasks; of 
farming and manufactures; of schools and churches. . . . 


1856. Was probably the first white man to see gorillas. ‘I 
protest I felt almost like a murderer when I saw the gorillas 
for the first time. As they ran—on their hind legs—they looked 
fearfully like hairy men; their heads down, their bodies inclined 
forward, their whole appearance like men running from the 
fear of death, Take with this their awful cry, which, fierce and 
animal as it is, has yet something human, in its discordance, 
and you will cease to wonder that the natives have the wildest 
superstitions about these ‘wild men of the woods.” 


“It was a sight I think I shall never forget. Nearly six feet 
high, with immense body, huge chest and great muscular arms, 
with fiercely glaring large deep grey eyes, and a hellish ex- 
pression of face which seemed to me like some nightmare 
vision, thus stood before us the king of the African forest.’”' 


1859. Returned to the United States. Two years later he pub- 
lished his Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. 
Although the book sold well, his accounts of gorillas excited 
a great deal of disbelief. Overall, his observations ac- 
curate and subsequent explorations by others proved this. 
position of an explorer of unknown countries . . . is peculiar, 
and very difficult. If he returns home with nothing new or 
striking to relate he is voted a bore, and his book has no chance 
of being read; if he has some wonders to unfold, connected 
with Geography, the Natives, or Natural History, the fate of 
Abyssinian Bruce too often awaits him: his narrative being 
held up to scorn and ridicule, as a tissue of figments. 
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Du Chaillu 


“It was my lot, on the publication of my first volume of travels 
in Equatorial Africa, to meet with a reception of that sort from 
many persons in England and Germany. In fact I had visited 
a country previously unexplored by Europeans—the wooded 
region bordering the Equator, in the interior of Western Af- 
rica—and thus it was my good fortune to observe the habits 
of several remarkable species of animals found nowhere else. 
Hence my narrative describing unknown animals was con- 
demned. The novelty of the subject was too striking for some 
of my critics; and not only were the accounts I gave of the 
animals and native tribes stigmatized as false, but my journey 
into the interior itself was pronounced a fiction. 


“Although hurt to the quick by these unfair and ungenerous 
criticisms, I cherished no malice towards my detractors, for I 
knew the time would come when the truth of all that was 
essential in the statements which had been disputed would be 
made clear; | was consoled, besides, by the support of many 
eminent men, who refused to believe that my narrative and 
observations were deliberate falsehoods. Making no preten- 
sions to infallibility, any more than other travellers, | was ready 
to acknowledge any mistake that I might have fallen into, in 
the course of compiling my book from my rough notes.’ [Paul 
B. Du Chaillu, A Journey to Ashango-Land, and Further Pen- 
etration into Equatorial Africa, D. Appleton, 1867.2] 


1863. Made second expedition to Africa, which resulted in his 
book, Journey to Ashango-Land. Again, his accounts of pygmy 
tribes excited the same disbelief as had his accounts of gorillas. 
“The only revenge | cherished was that of better preparing 
myself for another journey into the same region, providing 
myself with instruments and apparatus which I did not possess 
on my first exploration, and thus being enabled to vindicate 
my former accounts by facts not to be controverted. 


“It is necessary, however, to inform my English readers that 
most of the principal statements in my former book which were 
sneered at by my critics, have been already amply confirmed 
by other travellers in the same part of Africa, or by evidence 
which has reached England, 


“The principal object I had in view in my last journey, was 
to make known with more accuracy than I had been able to do 
in my former one, the geographical features of the country, 
believing this to be the first duty of a traveller in exploring 
new regions. To enable me to do this I went through a course 
of instruction in the use of instruments, to enable me to fix 
positions by astronomical observations and compass bearings, 
and to ascertain the altitudes of places. I learnt also how to 
compute my observations, and test myself their correctness. It 
is for others to judge of the results of my endeavours in this 
important department of a traveller's work; I can only say that 
I laboured hard to make my work as accurate as possible, and 
although I was compelled, much to my sorrow, to abandon 
photography and meteorological observations, through the loss 
of my apparatus and instruments, I was fortunately able to 
continue astronomical observations nearly to the end of my 
route. 


“In camp at night, after my work with the sextant was done, 
I spent the still hours in noting down the observations, making 
three copies in as many different books, entrusted to different 
negro porters, so as to lessen the risk of loss of the whole. In 
our disastrous retreat from Ashango-land one only of these 
copies escaped being thrown into the bush, and this was the 
original one in my journal, where the entries were made from 
day to day; but it is not quite complete, as one volume out of 


lam clothed in a suit of oilskin garments....«(From 
The Land of the Long Night by Paul Du Chaillu. 
Illustrated by M. F. Burns.) 


five of my journal was lost with nearly all the rest of my 
outfit.""? 


1865. Returned to London. *‘On my return to England, the 
whole of these observations were submitted by the Council of 
the Royal Geographical Society to Mr. Edwin Dunkin, the 
Superintendent of the Altazimuth Department at Greenwich 
Observatory, who computed them, and furnished the results 

. . which form the basis of the map of my routes now given 
to the public.*** 


1868. Published a book of his travels for children, Stories of 
the Gorilla Country. It was his children’s books which estab- 
lished his reputation and financial success. 


1871-1878. Travelled to Sweden, Norway and Lapland. ‘There 
is something impressive in the solitude and stillness of that 
northern land, in those silent and lonely lakes, in the murmur 
of the swift rivers meandering amidst the rocks barring their 
course, in the wonderfully clear atmosphere, in the pale-blue 
sky, and in the bracing air. Often was I seized with an indes- 
cribable feeling of loneliness, and at the same time a desire to 
wander farther away.”"! 
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..- [looked up, peered through the thick foliage, and was thoroughly roused by seeing ona large 
tree a whole group of gorillas. I had nothing but a walking-stick in my hand, but was so struck at 
the sight that I was rivetted to the spot. a(From A Journey to Ashango-Land, and Further 
Penetration into Equatorial Africa by Paul B. Du Chaillu.) 
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1879-1881. Devoted most of his time to work on his book based 
on his Scandinavian travels, Land of the Midnight Sun. *‘I have 
paid special attention to the prehistoric and Viking ages, and 
have availed myself of the most recent researches of the Nor- 
wegian and Swedish archeologists in that direction, and of the 
illustrations lately published, to aid me in elucidating those 
subjects, as there still remains much light to be thrown on the 
character and customs of the present inhabitants—probably the 
most independent, honest, and faithful of the European na- 
tionalities.""! 


Du Chaillu never married and was something of a loner. He 
never established a permanent home, but lived in hotels or with 
friends. 


1893. Wrote a children’s version of the Land of the Midnight 
Sun called Ivar the Viking: A Romantic History. 


1901. Travelled to Russia. ‘I am studying very hard. I have 
two teachers and I average six hours study every day. French 
has been very useful to me in St. Petersburg [now Leningrad] 
but it would be impossible to write a good book on the country 
without speaking Russian. This country is enormous; some of 
the people in St. Petersburg have their country places and 
estates thousands of miles away. 


“IL like the Russians very much and St. Petersburg—There is 
perfect religious freedom, there are churches or synagogues of 
all kinds of faith, even a mosque which I must go and see. 
There the men carry in their arms the babies in the streets— 
not the mothers. The Russian service in their churches is most 
impressive, the singing is most impressive also, I am soon 
going to Moscow where the best Russian is spoken—but will 
return here for the winter. We have had a superb summer— 
and a most delightful September, these last two or three days 
we have had the first white frost, which tells us that the winter 
is coming. 


“L hope to be able with time to write a good book on Rus- 
sia. . . . [have enjoyed perfect health—let us hope that I will 
continue to do so, . . .""! 


1903. Died of a stroke in St. Petersburg. ‘*The cold winds have 
come and tell of the advent of Winter, the leaves have withered 
and fallen, the birds have taken their flight towards the South, 
the great merry throng has gone, silence reigns supreme.’”' 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Paul B. Du Chaillu, A 
Journey to Ashango-Land, and Further Penetration into Equa- 
torial Africa, D. Appleton, 1867; Michel Vaucaire, Paul Du 
Chaillu, Gorilla Hunter (translated from the French by Emily 
Pepper Watts), Harper, 1930; Stanley J. Kunitz, editor, American 
Authors, 1600-1900, H. W. Wilson, 1938, reissued, 1966; K. 
D, Patterson, ‘‘Paul B. Du Chaillu and the Exploration of 
Gabon, 1855-1865,"* International Journal of African Histor- 
ical Studies, volume 7, number 4, 1974. 


EYRE, Katherine Wigmore 1901-1970 


PERSONAL: Born September 23, 1901, in Los Angeles, Calif.; 
died February 27, 1970; daughter of George Herbert and Mar- 
tha (Heinsch) Wigmore; married Dean Atherton Eyre (a cattle 
rancher) in 1927; children: Dean Atherton, Jr., Martha. Edu- 
cation: Graduated, Marlborough School for Girls, 1919. 
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Eyre 


KATHERINE WIGMORE EYRE 


CAREER: Author. First short pieces published in the Junior 
League Magazine; a decade after her marriage, began writing 
books, using the ranch setting for one of her best-known chil- 
dren’s book, Spurs for Antonia, as well as for Star in the 
Willows and Rosa and Randy. Member: Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Junior Leagues. Awards, honors: Commonwealth 
Club of California Literature Award, 1943, for Spurs for An- 
tonia. 


WRITINGS—For children; all published by Oxford University 
Press, except as noted: Lottie’s Valentine (illustrated by Suz- 
anne Suba), 1941; Susan's Safe Harbor (illustrated by Decie 
Merwin), 1942; Spurs for Antonia (illustrated by D. Merwin), 
1943; Star in the Willows (illustrated by Gertrude Howe), 1946; 
Rosa and Randy (illustrated by Mabel Woodbury), 1948; An- 
other Spring: The Story of Lady Jane Grey (illustrated by Ste- 
phani and Edward Godwin), 1949; The Song of a Thrush (il- 
lustrated by S. and E. Godwin), 1952; Children of Light 
(illustrated by Artur Marokvia), Lippincott, 1957. 


Other writings; all published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, ex- 
cept as noted: The Lute and the Glove, 1955; The Chinese Box, 
1959; Amy (novel), 1963; Monk's Court (novel), 1966; The 
Sandalwood Fan (novel), Meredith Press, 1968 


SIDELIGHTS: Eyre was born and raised in California, as were 
her parents. From this fact arose one of her motivations for 
writing—she wanted to capture the life and feeling of the Cal- 
ifornia that was in her blood and put it on paper. 


This love of California, coupled with her first-hand experience 
of ranch living, resulted in one of her early books for children, 
Spurs for Antonia. A Horn Book reviewer wrote, **Katherine 
Eyre has not forgotten what it is like to be a little girl and she 
has drawn a real and lovable child in Antonia.” 


Eyre 
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Several years later Eyre wrote Star in the Willows, and the 
reviews once again were favorable. According to Kirkus, **The 
author has a quiet understanding of children that makes her 
handling of their pains and pleasures of real concern to her 
readers. Endearing family story, good values and good story 
pace.” 


Turning her attention to another era and another continent, Eyre 
produced Another Spring: The Story of Lady Jane Grey, and 
the results were favorable. Once again, Kirkus noted, ‘The 
author has done a skillful job in weaving Jane’s innocence, her 
shyness, her simplicity into the politics and drama of the period 
. .. A romantic, absorbing biography.”* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, November, 
1943; Kirkus Reviews, June 1, 1946; Kirkus Reviews, October 
1, 1949; Current Biography Yearbook, 1949, H. W. Wilson, 
1950; San Francisco Chronicle, November 6, 1955; Current 
Biography Yearbook, 1957, H. W. Wilson, 1958; Muriel Fuller, 
editor, More Junior Authors, H. W. Wilson, 1963; (obituary) 
Publishers Weekly, May 4, 1970. 


FAIRFAX-LUCY, Brian (Fulke Cameron- 
Ramsay) 1898-1974 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 6: Born 
December 18, 1898, in Scotland; died early in 1974. Officer 
in the British Army and author of children’s books. Born into 
the British aristocracy, Fairfax-Lucy grew up during the decline 
of the upper classes in the early twentieth century. He followed 
the traditional military career prescribed for younger sons of 
his social rank, and was commissioned into the Queen's Own 
Cameron Highlanders at age seventeen. Wounds suffered in 
World War I, however, left him unfit for later active service. 
In need of income during World War II, Fairfax-Lucy turned 
to writing children’s stories. His first book, Horses in the 
Valley, was written in response to his pleasant childhood mem- 
ories of Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty. A later work, The Chil- 
dren of the House, was originally intended for adults, but was 
adapted for children, at the insistence of the publisher, Philippa 
Pearce. The book gives a semi-autobiographical account of 
Fairfax-Lucy's childhood, which was marked by his impov- 
erished parents’ struggle to maintain a vanishing way of life. 
Although he never considered himself a “professional writer,"* 
Fairfax-Lucy continued writing stories even after he inherited 
the position of Baronet and a small fortune which enabled him 
to be financially independent. **You might ask, why do I write?”’ 
he once commented. ‘*The answer is I find it a great escape 
from the world of reality.’ For More Information See: Who's 
Who, 126th edition, St. Martin’s, 1974; Contemporary Au- 
thors, Permanent Series, Volume 2, Gale, 1978, Obituary: 
London Times, February 5, 1974. 


FEDER, Paula (Kurzband) 1935- 


PERSONAL: Born November 5, 1935, in New York, N.Y.; 
daughter of Toby Karl (a pre-retirement counselor) and Diana 
(a child guidance supervisor; maiden name, Wollins) Kurz- 
band; married Yves A. Feder, January 31, 1965 (divorced July, 
1980); children: Sarah Eleanore. Education: Syracuse Univer- 
sity, B.A., 1957; Bank Street School of Education, M.A., 
1958, Address: Box 68, Centerbrook, Conn. 06409, 


CAREER: Elementary school teacher at public schools in New 
York, N.Y., 1958-68; substitute teacher in Old Saybrook and 
Clinton, Conn. elementary schools, 1974-79; free-lance writer, 
1977—; Summerhill Nursery (greenhouse), Madison, Conn., 
planter, 1978-79. 


WRITINGS: Rhubarb Cookbook, privately printed, 1977; Where 
Does the Teacher Live? (Junior Literary Guild selection; il- 
lustrated by Lillian Hoban), Dutton, 1978. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Stringbeans for George, Mr. Maso- 
nelli, and The Third Grade Parties, children’s stories dealing 
with school classroom situations; research in progress for chil- 
dren's stories revolving around New York City. 


SIDELIGHTS: Feder finds her experiences as a New Yorker 
and an elementary school teacher important influences in her 
writing. ‘‘My classroom story must be set in the city in order 
for me to work out situations and dialogue, which seem to 
flow easily once the story idea has been formed. My whole 
life centered around the city, and although I moved to Con- 
necticut years ago, my heart is still in New York. My goal is 


It was Monday morning. The children in Class 2-3 
were having their milk. = (From Where Does the 
Teacher Live? by Paula Kurzband Feder. Illustrated 
by Lillian Hoban.) 
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PAULA FEDER 


to write several children’s stories where the city, past and 
present, plays an integral role. I have a large collection of 
books, old and new, on New York City, and I am using them 
for research on future stories. 


**For now, [ am not working outside my home, as I wished 
to take some time for more writing. Stories are with my editor, 
and there is the possibility of extending the stories into a larger 
book. 


**Besides writing, I work at my vegetable garden, am a library 
volunteer, a member of two choral groups, and I enjoy playing 
the recorder,”* 


FENTEN, Barbara D(oris) 1935- 


PERSONAL: Born August 25, 1935, in New York, N.Y.; 
daughter of Isaac and Mae (Brownstein) Levy; married D. X. 
Fenten (a writer), April 7, 1957; children: Donna Ruth, Jeffrey 
Allan. Education: New York University, B.S., 1956; Long 
Island University, M.L.S., 1970. Home: 27 Bowdon Rd., 
Greenlawn, N.Y. 11740. 


CAREER: Free-lance writer and editor, 1957-66; Huntington 
Free School District No. 3, Huntington, N.Y., library media 
specialist, 1966—. Member; Suffolk County Library Associ- 
ation. 


WRITINGS—AIl with husband, D. X. Fenten: The Organic 
Grow It, Cook It, Preserve It Guidebook, Grosset, 1972; The 
Concise Guide to Natural Foods, Watts, 1974; Careers in the 
Sports Industry, F. Watts, 1977; Tourism and Hospitality: Ca- 
reers Unlimited, Westminster, 1978, Contributor to Instructor 
and K-Eight. 


“*Behind the Scene”’ series; all written with husband, D, X. 
Fenten; all published by Crestwood House: Behind the Circus 
Scene, 1980; . . . Newspaper Scene, 1980; . . . Radio Scene, 
1980; . . . Sports Scene, 1980; . . . Television Scene, 1980; 
. . . Theater Arts Scene, in press; . . . Concert Scene, in press; 
. . . Parade Scene, in press; . . . Movie Scene, in press; 
Recorded Music Scene, in press. 


TOURISM 

ANd . a, 
hospitality 
AREERS 
unlimited 


and 


d.x.FenTENn 


(From Tourism and Hospitality: Careers Unlimited 
by Barbara and D. X. Fenten.) 


FINKE, Blythe F(oote) 1922- 


PERSONAL: Born December 24, 1922, in Pasadena, Calif.; 
daughter of Robert Ordway and Blythe Crawford (Mendenhall) 
Foote; married John Georg Wilhelm Finke (an Army officer), 
November 15, 1958. Education: Woodbury College, B.B., 
1944; University of California, Berkeley, B.A., 1946. Resi- 
dence: Sneden’s Landing, Box 236, Palisades, N.Y. 10964. 
Office: U.S. Information Agency/United Nations, First Ave. 
at 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


CAREER: Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., administrative 
assistant, 1941-44; American Embassy in Vienna, Austria, ad- 
ministrative assistant, 1947-49; Shell Oil Co., Wilmington, 
Calif. , editor of house organ, 1950-51; U.S. Information Agency/ 
United Nations, New York City, information officer and U.N. 
correspondent in Turkey, Germany, and Washington, D.C., 
1951-58; Brooklyn Public Library System, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
director of public relations, 1959-60; Voice of U.N. Command, 
radio news commentary writer for U.S. Broadcasting/Visual 
Activity, Tokyo, Japan, 1960-61; U.S. Department of State, 
assistant to general manager of International Cultural Exchange 
Program, New York City, 1961-62; U.S. Information Agency, 
information officer and news feature writer, 1962—. Notable 
assignments include interviews of many world leaders and 
Washington personalities. Member: Overseas Press Club of 
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America, Public Relations Society of America, United Nations 
Correspondent Association, Women in Communications, Na- 
tional Press Club, American Society of Journalists and Authors. 


WRITINGS—AII juveniles; all edited by D. Steve Rahmas; all 
published by SamHar Press: John Foster Dulles: Master of 
Brinksmanship and Diplomacy, 1971; Angela Davis: Traitor 
or Martyr of the Freedom of Expression?, 1972; Bernard M 
Baruch: Speculator and Statesman, 1972; Charlie Chaplin: 
Famous Silent Movie Actor and Comic, 1972; General Patton: 
Fearless Military Leader, 1972; George Meany: Modern Leader 
of the American Federation of Labor, 1972; Konrad Adenauer: 
Architect of the New Germany, 1972; W. C. Fields: Renowned 
Comedian of the Early Motion Picture Industry, 1972; Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn: Beleaguered Literary Giant of the U R:, 
1973; Berlin: The Divided City, 1973, China Joins the United 
Nations, 1973; Howard R. Hughes: Twentieth Century Multi- 
Millionaire and Recluse, 1974; Our Beseiged Environment: 
The Pollution Problem, 1975. Contributor to newspapers and 
magazines. 


SIDELIGHTS: **1 was born in Pasadena, California, a town 
filled today with descendants of wealthy easterners who mi- 
grated West at the beginning of this century. My parents went 
there as children by covered wagon. From the time I was a 
small child my father, a newspaperman and book review editor, 
expected me to read several hours a day. I began when I was 
four with fairy tales and have never quit reading since 


BLYTHE F. FINKE 


“Reading is one of the best occupations or recreations of life. 
In crisis, in grief, in moments of discouragement and despair, 
if you sit down with a good book—whether it be fiction, non- 
fiction, biography, mystery, science, or how to do it—your 
mind is instantly restored and charged, and therefore, your 
body as well 


“Twas an only child and that can be a very lonely existence, 
despite two doting parents. My father suffered from TB (tu- 
berculosis) all of his life, and had to spend half of each day 
in bed, so books were his major support, in addition to painting 
water colors and oils. He read to me constantly. None knew 
more about American history, international affairs, hobbies, 
you name it, than he did, or expressed more eloquently, but 


simply, the central themes of a work of literature to an eager 
child 


“Because my father was often in tubercular sanitoriums, my 
mother had to go to work when I was very young as a reporter 
on a local newspaper, a rare thing for a woman to do in those 
days. She was away from home much of the time. In between 
my father, when he was home, or my grandmother, who cared 
for me, often told me amusing and chilling stories about their 
past and the present. 


“In the late 1920s and 1930s, when I was growing up, there 
was a so-called ‘depression’ in our country. Food, money, 
clothes and household necessities were hard to come by because 
our budget was very slim. But we managed to conserve, to 
learn discipline, to live simply and enjoy the cheap, enduring 
hobby of reading books as a pastime. It was a habit I have 
never lost. 


“After I graduated from high school I attended a business 
college to learn a skill in order to earn a living. After obtaining 
a degree | went to work in an oil company to earn enough 
money to return to the university. Executives of that company 
were wonderful to me, insisting I save every week toward the 
education they knew would be essential for my future in a 
world where women were becoming more and more active in 
the working world. 


“Eventually, I returned to the University of California at Berkeley 
where | majored in international affairs. | worked part time in 
the political science department to pay tuition costs, and for 
some months worked with the American delegation drafting 
the United Nations Charter in San Francisco 


“It was there that a State Department official from Washington 
suggested I pursue a Foreign Service career after graduation. 
I took the advice and served my country in Austria, Germany, 
Turkey and Japan 


“All through those years my major hobby, when not telling 
children in villages and foreign audiences about the rich po- 
litical, economic, social and cultural American traditions, was 
to travel extensively on three continents, and read all I could 
find about their way of life. There was no greater joy in life 
than those sixteen years abroad during which I learned so much 
about other peoples and cultures. Today, | still correspond with 
friends around the world, friends for life. It is as if I have 
many different private worlds now all my own 


‘When I married a World War Two Army hero and had to 
resign from American Foreign Service I worked at different 
foreign policy related jobs in New York City. | read even more 
in those days and began to write free-lance articles on inter- 
national matters, travel, book reviews, etc. In the mid-1970s 
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I began to write books for young people—biographies and 
topics of our times. 


“‘In the mid-1960s I returned to foreign service and have been 
stationed since as a United Nations and New York City cor- 
respondent for the United States International Communications 
Agency (USICA) in New York City. It has been another rare 
opportunity to be in close daily touch with distinguished leaders 
from 153 other member states of the United Nations 


“‘Exposure to such a variety of societies through working and 
socializing with them, as well as reading about them, gives 
me the richest possible life; one I never dreamed of when I 
first took that train from California to Washington that took 
almost a week and that ship from New York to France on my 
first foreign assignment. 


“‘In this last quarter of my life, if | am lucky, I hope to use 
all this experience by writing more readable tales for young 
people. Writing is the hardest, yet most satisfying individual, 
creative experience of a lifetime, even more rewarding than 
personal contact and friends, as important as they are. For to 
put on paper your innermost thoughts and feelings and reactions 
to the world around you—and mine has been global—brings 
the greatest feeling of accomplishment. Hopefully, it adds a 
bit to the treasure trove of knowledge. Television and radio 
may command American attention today, yet to return to a 
book, to a story with which you identify provides the inner 
satisfaction in an age of instant news, and changing heroes and 
heroines, that nothing else can provide.’’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Writing, traveling, out- 
door life, gardening, useful endeavor for professional orga- 
nizations. 


Peggy Fortnum’s original drawing has become the 
prototype of all subsequent Paddingtons. «(From the 
animated six-part series “Paddington Bear.” Premier 
showing on PBS-TV, June 22, 1981.) 


FORTNUM, Peggy 1919- 


PERSONAL: Born December 23, 1919 (some sources cite De- 
cember 22), in Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex, England; 
daughter of Commander Arthur John and Mary Georgina (Hay) 
Fortnum; married Ralph Nutall-Smith (a painter, sculptor, and 
teacher) in 1958; children: two stepsons. Education: Attended 
Royal Tunbridge Wells School of Arts and Crafts and Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, London, England. Home: 67 
Churchfields, Swinview, West Mersea, Essex, England. 


CAREER: Author and illustrator of books for young people 
Has worked as an art teacher and textile designer. Wartime 
service: British Auxiliary Territorial Service, signals operator 
during World War II. 


WRITINGS—Self-illustrated: Running Wild (autobiography), 
Chatto & Windus, 1975. 


Illustrator; ‘*Paddington Bear’’ series, written by Michael Bond, 
all original editions published by Collins: A Bear Called Pad- 
dington, 1958, Houghton, 1960; More About Paddington, 1959, 
Houghton, 1962; Paddington Helps Out, 1960; Paddington 
Abroad, 1961, Houghton, 1972; Paddington at Large, 1962, 
Houghton, 1963; Paddington Marches On!, 1964, Houghton, 
PEGGY FORTNUM 1967; The Adventures of Paddington (contains A Bear Called 
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The afternoon sun was streaming in through the 
window and after blinking several times he lay back 
again. ... (From Paddington at Large by Michael 
Bond. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum.) 


Paddington and More About Paddington), 1965; Paddington 
at Work, 1966, Houghton, 1967; Paddington Goes to Town, 
Houghton, 1968; Paddington Takes the Air, 1970, Houghton, 
1971; Paddington on Top, 1974, Houghton, 1975; (with Alfred 
Bradley) Paddington on Stage (plays), 1974, Houghton, 1977; 
Paddington Takes the Test, Collins (London), 1980. 


Other illustrated works: Beverley Nichols, The Mountain of 
Magic, J. Cape, 1950, revised edition, Collins, 1975; Helen 
Clare, Bel the Giant, and Other Stories, Bodley Head, 1956; 
Patricia Lynch, The Bookshop on the Quay, Dent, 1956; Eleanor 
Farjeon, The Children’s Bells: A Selection of Poems, Oxford 
University Press, 1957, Walck, 1960; Lynch, Fiona Leaps the 
Bonfire, Dent, 1957; Lynch, The Old Black Sea Chest, Dent, 
1958; Kenneth Grahame, The Reluctant Dragon, Bodley Head, 
1959, Dufour, 1965; Lynch, Jinny the Changeling, Dent, 1959; 
Ursula Williams, Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse, Pen- 
guin, 1959; Anna van de Loeff Rutgers, Children of the Oregon 
Trail, University of London Press, 1961, reprinted, Brock- 
hampton Press, 1971; Margaret Mackprang MacKay, Dolphin 
Boy: A Story of Hawaii, Harrap, 1963; Ivy Eastwick, A Camel 
for Saida, Roy, 1964; Oscar Wilde, The Happy Prince and 
Other Stories, Dutton, 1968; Noel Streatfeild, Thursday's Child, 
Random House, 1970; Jane Gardam, A Few Fair Days, Ham- 
ilton, 1971, Macmillan, 1972; Lynch, Brogeen and the Green 
Shoes, Knight Books, 1972; Lynch, Brogeen Follows the Magic 
Tune, Knight Books, 1972. 


ADAPTATION: **Paddington Bear’’ (animated six-part series), 
premiered on PBS-TV, June 22, 1981. 


SIDELIGHTS: **As 1 was the youngest of six children, and 
born in my mother’s fortieth year, by the time I could walk, 
all my brothers and sisters looked grown-up to me, and I lived 
and felt like an only child. | would have been more solitary if 
it had not been for Hester who was a shy young country girl 


my mother had engaged as a much needed help in the house. 
Later she had come to live with us. 


“Hester was as gentle as a nice day in summer, and as calm, 
with her air of serenity and being at peace with everything. 
She had, however, a melancholy side which I sensed in her 
sad thin singing, and in an occasional rapt and contemplative 
stare. In these moods she would reply to even a trivial question 
in a repetitive way, turning her sparse vocabulary into a sig- 
nificant and dramatic utterance. 


“*. . . She was never unkind or angry or even irritable with 
me; and | must have been an irritating child. | was up in the 
air with excitement one minute, and down in the dumps in the 
next. | was unpunctual for meals, and generally missing at the 
end of the day, and had to be sought for by some protesting 
member of the family who considered they had more important 
things to do. My eldest brother Ranald was working in South 
Africa, and reappeared only to get married. My sister Toddy 
had also married, and apart from an occasional holiday with 
us, lived in Scotland with her husband. Being so young I did 
not notice their absence, and the house still seemed to be full 
of brothers and sisters rushing about on what appeared to me 
to be grown-up affairs. They tramped up and downstairs in 
school boots or tripped about in fancy-dress clothes. They 
fought, quarrelled, laughed, shouted, whispered, giggled and 
sang. My other sister Nifia was constantly practising on the 
piano, when she was not drawing or giving little parties for 
her student friends; and I used to watch them dancing something 
they called ‘The Charleston’ to a high-pitched fidgety kind of 
music on a screechy gramophone that had a large convoluted 
horn. 


‘Finding myself excluded from their activities, | would in- 
evitably wander downstairs to look for Hester, who, in all the 
ups and downs of our family life remained unshaken like a 
rock in a rough sea. She was my refuge: but the whole kitchen 
was like a cave, with the flames snapping in the stove, and 
the white plates shining like full moons. In the scullery the 
washing bubbled in the copper boiler, and was carried out in 
large wicker baskets to be hung between the pear trees. Running 
outside I would be dazzled by the sight of sheets tossing in the 
sky, petals flying in the wind, and Hester's apron like a balloon. 


“LT became familiar with a world of small things. Stones, snails, 
feathers, conkers, ladybirds, caterpillars, acorns; my sense of 
touch soon added to my enjoyment. The velvet skins on the 
nuts that fell from the almond tree. The slippery silk touch of 
leaves from the acacia which fell off smoothly like feather- 
weight pennies when I ran my fingers down one of the twigs. 
The watery cool stems of fresh cut grass. 


“*My first creative experience arrived in an accidental way 
when I found a large tin of paint the decorators had left outside 
the back door with a brush beside it; the paint was green and 
looked creamy and inviting, and I might have stopped consid- 
ering what to do with it if our cat had not come swaying down 
the path, slowly and deliberately as all cats do, then sat down 
in front of me and yawned. 


“Billy the cat was black. I tried to imagine what it must be 
like to be one colour all the time, and then I realised that Billy 
must be a bored cat; he had been black as long as I could 
remember, and spent most of the day sleeping. Any attempts 
to get him to play with me were unsuccessful; he would raise 
a surprised head, frown with disgust, then patiently close his 
eyes again, expecting me to take the hint and go away. I wanted 
to do something for Billy that would renew his life and give 
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him a fresh interest. It seemed far more important to decorate 
a living creature who could respond with pleasure, than to 
decorate an inanimate object that could not. So that was the 
day Billy became a green cat. Dripping little blobs of paint, 
he disappeared quickly into the house and as time went by 
more slowly when I was a child, | forgot all about it. 


“The next thing I remember is the uproar and the fuss. The 
sound of everyone talking at once confused me, and it was 
only gradually that | was able to connect the noise with the 
cat, the cat with the paint, and in the commotion that followed, 
the fact that nobody approved of what I had done. I stood about 
helplessly looking on while everyone, faced by an unusual 
event, tried to find a way of showing me the enormity of my 
offence and rescue Billy at the same time. ‘Oh! Peggy, how 
could you do such a thing?’ was continually reiterated. For- 
tunately, they did not seem to expect an answer, as I could 
never have expressed my original idea in words. . . . 


“Shortly after that my mother decided it was time I went to 
school. I felt apprehensive, waiting, fearing that beyond my 
area of safety a frightening world was moving nearer. 


“My first day at school was a jumble of confused impressions 
which alarmed me, When my mother knocked on the school 
door my heart began to hammer, which must have been no- 
ticeable, as at that age I was all skin and bone, and wore long 
tight-fitting jerseys. The teacher who opened the door pointed 
at my thudding heart and said—to my horror, ‘Goodness, what 
is wrong with her, she looks terrified.’ I felt acutely ashamed 
as well as scared, and as nothing was done to lessen my fear, 
it increased, and this in turn seemed to affect my sight, as I 
could not see anything very clearly. 


**When my mother had left me, I found myself surrounded by 
noise, confusion, disorder, brick walls, wooden benches, bang- 
ing doors and grown-ups, looking like giants, shouting incom- 
prehensible things over mountains of children all pushing, 
squirming, shoving and bumping into each other. When the 
tumult had died down I was made to sit at a long table and 
given a slate on which I was expected to write down strange 
marks called figures, and do something with them, called 
Arithmetic. I got hopelessly lost, and never succeeded in un- 
derstanding this subject. In fact | was unable to concentrate 
on anything owing to the fact that I was in a continual state 
of tension wondering what was going to happen next. 


‘Punishments for making mistakes or for misbehaving were 
variable; they usually consisted of standing in a corner of the 
room wearing a dunce’s cap, or standing on a stool facing the 
class. Being sent outside in the corridor was just as bad, as 
one was likely to meet the Head of the school, Mrs. Kipp, a 
rather short, stout, leather-bound looking woman dressed from 
top to toe in black cloth, who gazed at one through pince-nez, 
and shouted like the Red Queen, ‘Come to my room when the 
bell goes,’ where one would get a long and severe lecture ‘for 
one’s own good.’ 


“Some of the children were worse off then I was, being feeble- 
bodied, and sometimes scolded for it. One round-shouldered 
child was forced to wear a back-board, which they said would 
keep her back straight; anyone who even slouched had the same 
treatment. Wetting one’s knickers, which some of the children 
did regularly, was a dreadful disgrace. The offender was isolated 
and made to sit in a corner; and bullying was frequent. 


““During break or between lessons or outside the school gates. 
things were just as bad. I tried to keep my eyes down, and run 


Fortnum 


“This path on the right leads to the stables,” he 
whispered. “They are cobbled so we'd better not all go 
in because of noise.” #(From Thursday's Child by 
Noel Streatfeild. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum.) 


home before I found myself in the midst of raging, tearing, 
furious fights, that were almost ceaseless as soon as the teach- 
er’s back was turned; often I would emerge from a pile of 
scratching, kicking bodies and run panting to the refuge of the 
oak trees, where the silence was blissful, and I would wish we 
could learn something instead of having to fight all the time. 


“This school was called ‘The Oaks,’ and at the beginning and 
end of term we had to sing a song which started with the words: 


“Oh the oak and the ash and the bonny elm tree 
But the sturdy oak is the best of the three 
We know it because we are oaks you see. 
HURRAH for the oaks, HURRAH for the oaks.’ 


“I did not feel a bit like an oak. I was on the small side for 
my age and, according to my brother, looked like four twigs 
tied in the middle. I was sorry for ‘The Sensitive Plant,” a 
poem my father was very fond of reading, and I sank slowly 
but surely to the bottom of the class. 


“‘T do not remember having any art lessons at this time, but 
we must have done some handwork, as I was walking home 
one day holding a little paper house still wet with water-colours 
when suddenly it was squashed flat between the hands of a 
boy running past laughing. The shock this gave me was not 
so much due to the destruction of something created, but to 
the discovery that there were people in the world who enjoyed 
destruction for its own sake. I realised from then on that any- 
thing one valued would have to be hidden if it was to be kept 
safe; for the first time I knew what pockets were for and why 
we had so many of them. I felt safe at home, but as | was 
unable to express my fears I was often moody and morose. 
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Illustrated by 
Peggy Fortnum 
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(From Paddington Abroad by Michael Bond. Jacket illustrated by Peggy Fortnum.) 
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“‘My mother bought me some paper, and a box of crayons, 
and my brother Derek drew a square with some woolly marks 
coming out of another little square standing on the top, and I 
had my first lesson on how to draw a house; from that moment 
I could see what shapes could do. Squares could make houses, 
and windows, and castles, and doors, and boxes, and tables, 
and towers. Circles could make wheels and ponds and oranges. 
Straight lines could make stick people. It was not difficult to 
proceed to other more complicated shapes; and before long I 
was drawing. “A Ship in a Storm.’ ‘A House on Fire.’ ‘Gnomes 
by Moonlight.’ ‘My Mother out for a Walk.’ Very soon I found 
myself drawing all the time; my favourite pictures were sad 
and mostly to do with death. I did one of a dog dying in the 
snow on its master’s grave—I had heard that dogs were inclined 
to do this; a slave dying of over-work in the cotton fields— 
inspired by a poem that someone had read to me. And a picture 
of a very old man and woman who had just buried their little 
dead baby in the garden. I called this ‘The Effects of War,’ a 
title | borrowed. My mother thought these pictures were mor- 
bid, but my father said, ‘Good heavens! it looks as if Ugly 
Pugly is going to become an artist.’ Nifia said, ‘Wonderful. 
But not very original. However if she gives up drawing dying 
dogs, and works for years and years, who knows, she might 
get the Prix de Rome.’ Whatever that was. But I was happier 
now that I had found something I enjoyed doing. 


“The situation at school improved. The kindergarten mistress 
left and was replaced by someone else. I was only aware of 
the change when one moming a soft woman leant towards me 
with a basket of beads, and told me I could make a necklace. 


‘From that moment I was totally absorbed in a new life, even 
the room looked different, with the french-doors wide open so 
that the ivy blew in; and beans sprouted in jam-jars on the 
window-sill. The long benches were always covered with pots 
of paint, raffia, bricks, beads, glue, scissors, balls of wool and 
plasticine. 


“Sometimes the soft woman would read us a story. I liked the 
one about little Jesus who worked in his father’s carpentry 
shop; and the one about Moses who was found in the bulrushes. 
One day she told us how the world started, called ‘In The 
Beginning,’ which we were allowed to illustrate. | made the 
sea and mountains and earth and everything growing on it, 
including animals; rabbits, a robin, some ducks, a giraffe, and 
lots of other things. My teacher gave me full marks; and all 
the children crowded round to see the sun I had made in the 
middle of the picture which had lines radiating from it like the 
petals of my yellow flower.’’ [Peggy Fortnum, Running Wild, 
Chatto & Windus, 1975.'] 


Although she loved drawing and painting as a child, Fortnum’s 
career as an illustrator was accidental, rather than intentional. 
“*. .. Lowe a great deal to one of my sisters, a born story- 
teller who was also a keen artist, to the encouragement I had 
from Heath Robinson who was shown some of my childish 
sketches, and Sir Frank Brangwyn who awarded me a prize at 
a Young Artists exhibition of painting. | became a book illus- 
trator by accident rather than design. After receiving injuries 
in the Auxiliary Territorial Service | was discharged with a 
pension and given a war grant which enabled me to live in 
London and study at the Central School of Arts and Crafts. 
During my first year there | met John Farleigh who was then 
the Art Director of The Sylvan Press who was looking for an 
artist to illustrate a children’s book. He asked me to do a few 
drawings which he submitted to the publisher who engaged me 
at once. This was followed by more illustrative work which 
included books by Eleanor Farjeon and Patricia Lynch, among 


others. After training in London I was also engaged on textile 
designing and teaching arts and crafts at various schools. | 
enjoyed teaching as it gave me an Opportunity to study children 
and draw them.’ [B. M. Miller and others, compilers, //lus- 
trators of Children's Books, 1946-1956, Horn Book, 1958.2] 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: B. M. Miller & others, 
compilers, Illustrators of Children's Books, 1946-1956, Horn 
Book, 1958; Lee Kingman & others, compilers, /Ilustrators of 
Children's Books: 1957-1966, Horn Book, 1968: Peggy Fort- 
num, Running Wild, Chatto & Windus, 1975; Publishers Weekly, 
February 28, 1977; Doris de Montreville & Elizabeth D. Craw- 
ford, editors, Fourth Book of Junior Authors & Illustrators, H 
W. Wilson, 1978. 


FOSTER, G(eorge) Allen 1907-1969 


PERSONAL: Born March 28, 1907, in Plymouth, N.H.; died 
December 20, 1969, in Hanover, N.H.; son of George Rice 


—— 
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The Babylonian mail carrier delivered letters en- 
graved on clay tablets weighing far more than today’s 
thirty-five-pound pouch limit. The King selected 
young men “fleet of foot and staunch of courage” to 
deliver the royal mail. =» (From Communication: 
From Primitive Tom-Toms to Telstar by G. Allen 
Foster. Illustrated by Jack Gaughan.) 


Foster 


(a manufacturer) and Christabel A. Foster; married Mary Jeter; 
children: George Thaddeus. Education: Dartmouth College, 
student, 1924-27; Eastman School of Music, B.Mus., 1930; 
additional study at Plymouth State Teachers College. Politics: 
Democrat. Religion: Congregational. Home and office: 180 
North Main St., Plymouth, N.H. 


CAREER: Greenwich House Music School, New York, N.Y., 
chairman of theory department, 1930-35; Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Federal Music Project, regional director in Boston, 
Mass., 1935-39, deputy national director, Washington, D.C., 
1939-42, national director, 1942-44; New Orleans (La.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, manager, 1944-53; Plymouth (N.H.) High 
School, music instructor, 1954-59; New Hampshire Demo- 
cratic State Committee, executive secretary, 1959-61; free- 
lance writer, 1961—. Plymouth Red Cross, chairman; Plym- 
outh Zoning Board of Adjustment, member, 1961—. Member: 
New Hampshire Historical Society, Grafton County Demo- 
cratic Committee, Dartmouth Alumni Association (area ad- 
missions chairman), New Hampshire Council on World Af- 
fairs, Plymouth Rotary Club. 


WRITINGS—AII for children; all published by Criterion, ex- 
cept as noted: The Eyes and Ears of the Civil War, 1963; 
Communication: From Primitive Tom-Toms to Telstar (illus- 
trated by Jack Gaughan), 1965; Votes for Women, 1966; Ad- 
vertising: Ancient Market Place to Television, 1967, Race to 
the White House, 1970; Sunday in Centreville: The Battle of 
Bull Run, 186] (illustrated by Harold Berson), D. White, 1971. 
Contributor to Washington Post; writer of New Orleans Sym- 
phony Orchestra Program Notes, 1944-53. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Education, foreign af- 
fairs, hunting, fishing, gardening. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Manchester Union-Leader, 
Manchester, N.H., January 20, 1963; Martha E. Ward and 
Dorothy A. Marquardt, Authors of Books for Young People, 
Scarecrow Press, 1971. 


GARTON, Malinda D(ean) (?)-1976 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born in Gallatin, Mo.; died May 8, 
1976. Educator and author. An educator for more than thirty 
years, Malinda Garton specialized in teaching slow learners. 
She was the author of Teaching the Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded; Practical Methods and Making Friends, a basic reading 
series for elementary grades. For More Information See: Who's 
Who of American Women, 4th edition, Marquis, 1965; Con- 
temporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967. Obit- 
uary: Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date 
of death provided by publisher, Charles C Thomas.) 


GATES, Frieda 1933- 


PERSONAL: Born May 30, 1933, in New York, N.Y.; daugh- 
ter of Herman Herbert (a chef) and Bella (Alexander) Wolff; 
married David Lloyd Gates (a professor of art), June 18, 1955; 
children: Alexander Edward, Katherine Isabel, Beatrice Ellen. 
Education: Attended New York University; also studied at 
Brooklyn Museum, Art Students League, and New School for 
Social Research. Home: 32 Hillside Ave., Monsey, N.Y. 10952. 
Office: Department of Art, Rockland Community College, 145 
College Rd., Suffern, N.Y. 10901. 
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How many feet can you find in these pictures? a( From 
Foot and Feet by Carolyn Ramirez. Illustrated by 
Frieda Gates.) 


CAREER: Worked as illustrator and graphic designer at J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Peter Pan Co., Julian Mansfield As- 
sociates, and Comart Associates; free-lance graphic designer 
in commercial and book illustration; art teacher in East Ramapo 
adult education program, 1965-74; art instructor at Parsons 
School of Design; Rockland Community College, Suffem, N.Y., 
art instructor, 1973—. Professional puppeteer with Hudson 
Valley Vagabond Players, 1972-75; taught puppet workshop 
at Finkelstein Memorial Library, 1975; lecturer on history and 
art of the puppet at Hopper House Museum. Her work has 
been exhibited in New York City, Westchester, and Rockland 
counties. Member: Puppeteers of America, Greater New York 
Puppetry Guild. 


WRITINGS—AI1 self-illustrated; all juveniles: Easy to Make 
Puppets, Harvey House, 1976; Easy to Make Costumes, Harvey 
House, 1978; Glove, Mitten, and Sock Puppets, Walker & Co., 
1978; Easy to Make Monster Masks and Disguises, Harvey 
House, 1979; Easy to Make American Indian Crafts, Harvey 
House, 1980; Monsters and Ghouls: Costumes and Lore, Walker 
& Co., 1980, 


Illustrator: Carolyn Ramirez, Foot and Feet, Harvey House, 
1973. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A book on early American crafts. 
SIDELIGHTS: *‘| sort of ‘fell into’ writing books for children. 


By profession, I am a visual artist. I first became involved in 
writing when I illustrated Foot and Feet by Carolyn Ramirez 
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Gauch 


and helped solve some of the writing problems. Since I had 


been a puppeteer, the editor I had been working with asked if 


I would be interested in writing an easy-to-make puppet book. 
I found that I enjoyed the research and writing as much as the 
illustrations. I am now working on my eighth book.”* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Publishers Weekly, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1976, 


GATHORNE-HARDY, Jonathan G. 1933- 


PERSONAL; Bor May 17, 1933, in Edinburgh, Scotland; son 
of Anthony (a doctor) and Ruth (Thorowgood) Gathorne- 
Hardy; married Sabrina Tennant, 1964; divorced, 1978; chil- 
dren: one son, two daughters. Education: Cambridge Univer- 
sity, B.A., 1957. Home: West Lodge, Compton Bassett, 
Calne, Wiltshire, England. Agent: Laura Cecil, 10 Exeter 
Mansions, 106 Shaftesbury Ave., London W.1, England, and 
Diana Baring, Curtis Brown, 1 Craven Hill, London W.2, 
England. 


CAREER: Writer. Worked as advertising copywriter, pub- 
lisher, bookseller, book reviewer, and free-lance journalist. 
Military service: Royal Scots Fusiliers, infantry, 1951-53. 


WRITINGS: One Foot in the Clouds (novel), Hamish Hamilton, 
1961; Jane's Adventures In and Out of the Book (juvenile), 
Alan Ross, 1966; Chameleon (novel), Hamish Hamilton, 1967, 
Walker, 1967; Jane's Adventures on the Island of Peeg (ju- 
venile), Alan Ross, 1968, published as Operation Peeg, Lip- 
pincott, 1974; The Office (novel), Dial, 1971, Viking, 1972; 
The Rise and Fall of the British Nanny (nonfiction), Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1972, published as The Unnatural History of the 
Nanny, Dial, 1973; Jane’s Adventures in a Balloon (juvenile), 
Gollancz, 1975, published as The Airship ‘‘Lady Ship’’ Ad- 
venture, Lippincott, 1977; The Public School Phenomenon, 
597-1977 (nonfiction), Hodder & Stoughton, 1977, published 
as The Old School Tie: The Phenomenon of the English Public 
School, Viking, 1978; The Terrible Kidnapping of Cyril Bon- 
hamy, Evans Brothers, 1978; Marriage, Love, Sex and Divorce 
(adult nonfiction), Summit Books, 1981; The Centre of the 
Universe Is 18 Baedekerstrasse (novel), Exercise Books, 1981; 
Cyril Bonhamy-V-Madam Big, Evans Brothers, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: **| am currently engaged in writing 
another adult novel, helped by a grant from the Ingram Merrill 
Foundation in New York.’ 


SIDELIGHTS: In addition to being a noted social historian, 
Gathome-Hardy is a writer of fanciful tales for adults and 
children as well. As a creator of adolescent fiction, Gathorne- 
Hardy’s most notable characters are Jane, who resides in an 
old English castle, and the castle’s fastidious housekeeper, 
Mrs. Deal. Together they find themselves in numerous out- 
rageous predicaments, such as in Jane's Adventures In and Out 
of the Book where Jane discovers a bizarre world when she 
walks into the illustrations of an ancient book. And as world 
travelers in Jane's Adventures on the Island of Peeg and Jane's 
Adventures in a Balloon, they find themselves on a Scottish 
isle and in the midst of deepest Africa. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Times Literary Supplement, 
September 1, 1972; Christian Science Monitor, January 3, 
1973; New York Times Book Review, July 1, 1973, November 
26, 1978; Time, August 13, 1973, August 21, 1978; Horn 
Book, April, 1975; New Republic, June 10, 1978; Washington 
Post Book World, October 29, 1978. 


C . ] 


PATRICIA LEE GAUCH 


GAUCH, Patricia Lee 1934- 


PERSONAL: Born January 3, 1934, in Detroit, Mich.; daughter 
of William Melbourne (an investor) and Muriel (Streng) Lee; 
married Ronald Raymond Gauch (a scientist), August 27, 1955; 
children: Sarah, Christine, John. Education: Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, B.A., 1956; Manhattanville College, M.A.T., 
1970. Residence: Basking Ridge, N.J. Agent: Dorothy Mar- 
kinko, McIntosh & Otis, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


CAREER: Reporter for Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky.; writer of children’s and young adult books; teacher; critic 
for the N.Y. Times Book Review. 


WRITINGS—AII published by Coward, except as noted: A 
Secret House, 1970; Christina Katerina and the Box (illustrated 
by Doris Burn), 1971; Aaron and the Green Mountain Boys 
(Junior Literary Guild selection; illustrated by Margot Tomes), 
1972; Christina Katerina and the First Annual Grand Ballet 
(illustrated by D. Burn), 1973; Grandpa and Me, 1973; This 
Time, Tempe Wick? (introduction by Margot Tomes), 1974; 
Thunder at Gettysburg, 1975; The Impossible Major Rogers 


Gauch 
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"A purty old creature, she!” shouted Jan Stewer, who was the 


first of the first. 


“A bea-ury!” said Bill Brewer, who was second of the first. 


“And sturdy, as well,” said Peter Gurney. And Peter Davey, 
Dan'l Widden, Harry Hawke and old Uncle Tom Cobley agreed. 
Over and over and over they agreed. 


(From On to Widecombe Fair by Patricia Lee Gauch. Illustrated by Trina Schart Hyman.) 


(illustrated by R. A. Parker), Putnam, 1977; Once Upon a 
Dinkelsbuhl (illustrated by Tomie de Paola), Putnam, 1977; 
The Green of Me, Putnam, 1978; On to Widecombe Fair (Horn 
Book honor list; illustrated by Trina S, Hyman), Putnam, 1978; 
Fridays, Putnam, 1979; Kate Alone, Putnam, 1980; The Little 
Friar Who Flew (illustrated by T. de Paola), Putnam, 1980; 
Morelli’s Game, Putnam, 1981. 


SIDELIGHTS: **| suppose it is ironic that I grew up as an only 
child, often alone, reading or creating my own dramas in the 
branches of the tree in our backyard, but as an adult I am 
almost never alone. 


“In college, I was more interested in my college newspaper, 
The Miami Student, and tracking down stories like the one 
about the ghost who reputedly haunted Fisher Hall, the oldest 
dormitory on campus, than I was in studying Canterbury Tales 
alone in my room, I interviewed people, spent too many hours 


in the Student's basement office with other newspaper people, 
and when I wasn’t there, dawdled at the printer's shop where 
the printers not only put out our newspaper but told me their 
stories. 


‘When I graduated from college, it was more of the same. 
Married to Ron Gauch who was as interested in people and 
stories as | was, I found a job at The Courier-Journal in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where I soon graduated from filling glue pots 
to covering stories all over the state. 1 still remember one 
glorious story where we went with a photographer to visit a 
family of quintuplets way back in the hills. Of course we'd 
stay for Sunday supper, they said, and we found ourselves 
sitting around a table as long as my family’s living room had 
been, with about fifteen family folk and plates and plates of 
steaming food: stewed chicken, ham, beans, mashed potatoes, 
‘everything grown right there." 
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Geisel 


‘Although I liked to read when I was young (I particularly 
remember Anne of Green Gables), the only stories I actually 
told were to my friend Ann whom I had managed to convince 
that brownies existed. It wi three- or four-year long story— 
I guess you could call it a serial—which caused Ann all kinds 
of frustration because she never could see the two brownies. 
But I don’t really count that as a beginning. My searching for 
stories and writing them came from that newspaper instinct 
and my real interest in people. 


*‘When my daughters, Sarah, and then, fifteen months later, 
Chris, were born, I was unable to keep up with that newspaper 
career. But neither my interest in people nor my overweening 
curiousity flagged, so when I discovered the fascinating Robert 
Rogers I knew I would have to track him down, even though 
he was a character of the 1700's. Our tracking—it was a family 
affair—led to a solitary farmhouse outside of Concord, New 
Hampshire, graveyards, Fort Ticonderoga and the shallows of 
Lake George. Eventually The Impossible Major Rogers was 
born. Researching and writing the story of Rogers meant being 
with people in a new way. 


*‘Along with a great many people in the sixties, I had a vision 
that our country could be doing more than it was, that Amer- 
icans had a destiny, and I looked for new ways to be a part 
of it. Undoubtedly because I spent so much time with my own 
children, doing everything from making up plays to hiking and 
reading with them, I turned to writing picture books, and I 
went back to school and earned my master’s degree in teaching. 
The two professions went together nicely. Not only did they 
match, but they fit in well with raising my own children, And 
I was back with people again. 


“Since then my two professions have paralleled each other in 
surprising ways. My children read my manuscripts, a particular 
help when I started to write for the older child and finally the 
young adult, and since for part of the year I teach adolescents, 
I know them well. When I write about young people, then, it 
is not based on leftover memories; I write with some immediate 
understanding of what makes them laugh, what disappoints 
them, what makes them hurt. 


*‘Although I split my year between writing and teaching and 
speaking to librarians and young people, I never really stop 
writing. A story is in my head long before it ever finds its way 
to paper. By the time it finally makes it that far, I have spent 
sleepless nights with it, washed dishes with it, walked in the 
snow with it. When I finally write the story down, however, 
I will probably write it in Lexington, Michigan, where my 
parents still have a red farmhouse on Lake Huron. I have a 
window there that looks out on the lake. It is a time of being 
alone, but I am alone with my characters and my story, and 
by then I am ready.’* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Publishers Weekly, No- 
vember 6, 1978. 


GEE, H(erbert) L(eslie) 
(Francis Gay) 


1901-1977 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born June 16, 1901, in Bridlington, 
Yorkshire, England; died of a heart attack, March 19, 1977. 
Educator, journalist, and author. H. L. Gee wrote newspaper 
features and an annual publication under a pseudonym, Francis 
Gay, from 1935 to 1964. Under his own name, Gee wrote 


more than seventy books, many of which are for children. 
Among his books are A Pocketful of Humour, Comprising 
Hundreds of Twice-Told Tales Worth Telling Again; The Twins 
on Holiday; and Through the Year With H. L. Gee. For More 
Information See: The Author's and Writer's Who's Who, 6th 
edition, Hafner, 1971; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 9-12, 
revised, Gale, 1974. Obituary: Contemporary Authors, Vol- 
ume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date of death provided by wife, Mary 
Gee.) 


GEISEL, Helen 1898-1967 
(Helen Marion Palmer) 


PERSONAL: Born in 1898 in New York City; died October 
23, 1967 in La Jolla, Calif.; married Theodor Seuss Geisel 
(an illustrator and author of children’s books), November 29, 
1927. Education: Graduate of Wellesley College and Oxford 
University. Home: La Jolla, Calif 


CAREER: Author, educator, and publishing executive. During 
her career, Helen Geisel held a number of different positions 
ranging from English teacher to editor and vice-president of 
Beginner Books; she wrote eleven books for children. Served 
as president of the La Jolla Museum of Arts 


HELEN GEISEL 


Geisel 


84 
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WRITINGS—AII for children; all published under maiden name 
Helen Marion Palmer: Three Caballeros (illustrated by Walt 
Disney Studio), Random House, 1944; Walt Disney's Surprise 
Package (adaptations of selections from Hans Christian An- 
dersen and others), Simon & Schuster, 1944; Donald Duck 
Sees South America (illustrated by Walt Disney Studio), Heath, 
1945; Walt Disney's Uncle Remus Stories (adapted from the 
stories by Joel Chandler Harris), Golden Press, 1947; Tommy's 
Wonderful Rides (illustrated by J. P. Miller), Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1948; Johnny's Machines (illustrated by Cornelius De 
Witt), Simon & Schuster, 1949; Bobby and His Airplanes (il- 
lustrated by Tibor Gergely), Simon & Schuster, 1949. 


A Fish Out of Water (illustrated by P. D. Eastman), Beginner 
Books, 1961, Random House, 1967; / Was Kissed by a Seal 
at the Zoo (photographs by Lynn Fayman), Beginner Books, 
1962; Do You Know What I'm Going to Do Next Saturday? 
(photographs by Fayman), Beginner Books, 1963; Why / Built 
the Boogle House (photographs by Fayman), Beginner Books, 
1964. 


SIDELIGHTS: Although she was a successful author of chil- 
dren’s books, Geisel invested a great deal of her time and 
attention in the career of her husband, Theodor Geisel, who 
is world renowned as Dr. Seuss. For forty years, she was her 
husband's editor, chief critic, and business manager. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Martha E. Ward and Dor- 
othy A. Marquardt, editors, Authors of Books for Young Peo- 
ple, 2nd edition, Scarecrow, 1971; Obituaries—New York 
Times, October 24, 1967; Publishers Weekly, November 6, 
1967; Time, November 3, 1967. 


GIRION, Barbara 1937- 


PERSONAL: Born November 20, 1937, in New York, N.Y.; 
daughter of Sam and Blanche (Taub) Warren; married Hey- 
wood Jay Girion (a direct-mail advertising executive), Novem- 
ber 27, 1957; children: Jeffrey, Eric, Laurie Sue. Education: 
Montclair State College, B.A., 1958; graduate study at Kean 
College and New School for Social Research. Politics: ‘*I vote 
in every election.’’ Religion: Jewish. Home and office: 25 
Wildwood Dr., Short Hills, N.J. 07078. Agent: Marilyn Mar- 
low, Curtis Brown Ltd., 575 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022 


CAREER: Junior high school teacher of history in Hillside, 
N.J., 1958-62; substitute teacher of retarded and emotionally- 
disturbed children, 1962-68; writer, 1968—. Engaged in com- 
munity theater and public relations work, 1962-70. Guest lec- 
turer at Hofstra University, 1978 and 1979, and at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, 1980-81; speaker of women’s groups; 
workshop director. Member of Hillside Democratic Commit- 
tee, 1962-67. President of Hillside Community Players, 1965- 
68. Member of board of governors of Jewish Community Fed- 
eration of Metropolitan, N.J., 1973-78; member of board of 
directors of West Orange Young Men’s-Young Women’s He- 
brew Association, 1973—; member of board of trustees of 
Jewish News, 1978—. Member: Society of Children’s Book 
Writers. Awards, honors: National young leadership award 
from Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 1973, 
for multi-media script ‘*Like a Bridge,"’ A Tangle of Roots 
was named one of the Best Books for Young Adults, 1979, 
by the ALA and won the Kenneth B. Smilen Present Tense 
Award—Best Juvenile Book, 1980. 


BARBARA GIRION 


WRITINGS—AIl juveniles: The Boy With the Special Face, 
Abingdon, 1978; Joshua, the Czar and the Chicken Bone Wish, 
Scribner, 1978; A Tangle of Roots, Scribner, 1979; Misty and 
Me, Scribner, 1979; Like Everybody Else, Scribner, 1980; A 
Handful of Stars, Scribner, 1981 


Author of scripts for children and adults, including **A Time 
to Love,”’ 1973, and ‘‘Like a Bridge,’’ 1975-76. Contributor 
to magazines, including Seventeen, Co-Ed, and Young World, 
and newspapers. Editor of Hillside Democratic Newspaper, 
1961-66. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: The Second Time Around, a novel for 
adults. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘1 guess the most exciting thing about being 
a writer is walking into a library and seeing a book you've 
written on the shelf. I’m still not used to it. | was always a 
reader. No matter how many times my mother would tell me, 
‘Lights out,’ I’d put my head under the covers with a flashlight 
or sneak into the bathroom and read and read and read. It’s 
lucky I ate a lot of carrots or my eyesight would be fading 
from all the dark corners I've read in. 


“I live in Short Hills, New Jersey, a suburban town not far 
from New York City. For a while I wanted to be a singer- 
dancer-actress and studied dancing and dramatics. I appeared 
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Goble 


> Mistyand Me 


Barbara Girion 


OPN PURIST 


SAHMIQLIOG 


(From Misty and Me by Barbara Girion. Jacket 
illustrated by Fran Stiles.) 


in many summer stock and community theater productions. | 
was also a junior high school teacher, and even though I liked 
teaching, I kept writing. I combined my two loves, writing and 
theater, to write scripts and education programs for adults and 
children. 


“| write about the people and things I know. My husband 
Heywood is a direct-mail advertising executive. We have three 
children. Jeff and Eric are both in college and Laurie has just 
entered high school. They give me lots of inspiration, though 
they don’t always like everything I write. Sometimes it’s pretty 
embarrassing to have to tell your mom that the kids in school 
didn’t like her magazine story. But I get revenge when they 
ask me to read compositions they've written and I mark them 
all up with red pencil. 


“‘It’s hard to sit down and write every day, though I try to keep 
to a schedule. Sometimes I do anything to waste time, just as 
I did when I was in school and had an assignment due. I water 
the plants, clean out drawers, make a peanut butter sandwich 
on toasted rye, wash the dishes, and run around the block with 
Misty, our mostly-beagle puppy. 


“*Most of my magazine story ideas come from real life. ‘Rip- 
Off!,’ the story of a teen-age shoplifter that I wrote for Co-Ed, 
was based on an item in our local paper about two teens caught 
in a department store. I also eavesdrop a lot. My children try 
to hide in the closet when they talk on the telephone so I won't 
overhear them. 


“In Joshua, the Czar, and the Chicken-Bone Wish, | used our 
old family custom of breaking chicken bones and wishing. The 


story takes place at Deerfield School, which Jeff, Eric, and 
Laurie attended. I won't say who Joshua (the klutz) is, but the 
fabulous Czar he meets is somewhat like my Russian grand- 
father, who told fantastic stories of Siberia. 


“*When Laurie and her classmates signed up for disco-dancing 
lessons in the sixth grade, their adventures gave me a couple 
of funny chapters for Misty and Me. 


“‘T try to put myself in my characters’ places, What would | 
do if that happened to me? What would I say? How would I 
act? The second chapter of A Tangle of Roots tells how sixteen- 
year-old Beth Frankle reacts to the sudden death of her mother. 
When that chapter appeared in Seventeen, | received letters 
from many young readers telling me of the tragedies that had 
occurred in their own families. The book continues the story 
of Beth after her mother’s death. People sometimes ask if the 
book is autobiographical. It isn’t: you can write about feelings 
and events even if you haven't been involved with them per- 
sonally. 


“‘Sometimes I can be found talking to myself, and I have to 
admit that I’m writing dialog for a book out loud. If I'm not 
near my typewriter I scribble ideas on anything handy: a laun- 
dry ticket, a brown paper bag—even the grocery list. 


“Once my husband opened his briefcase at an important meet- 
ing and started reading from his notes: ‘Chapter 13: Beth meets 
a tennis pro in Miami and they have a fabulous time. 
(That was from A Tangle of Roots.) It wouldn’t have been so 
bad except that the executives at the meeting wanted to know 
what happened after Chapter 13! 


“Writing is one of the most exciting professions in the world. 
After the hard work of writing and rewriting comes the fun of 
seeing a story in print, getting letters from young readers and 
parents who have enjoyed it, and meeting lots of new and 
interesting people, some of whom become close friends.”* 


GOBLE, Dorothy 


PERSONAL: Born in Singapore; married Paul Goble (a chil- 
dren’s author and illustrator and an industrial designer; di- 
vorced); children: a son and a daughter. Home: London, En- 
gland. 


CAREER: Children’s author, industrial designer. With hus- 
band, Paul Goble, ran her own designing practice for ten years 
(during which time they won prizes in three industrial design 
competitions). With her husband, has produced numerous books 
on Indians, the first one being Red Hawk's Account of Custer's 
Last Battle, published in 1969, her part in the books being 
primarily that of advisor and encourager. Awards, honors: 
American Library Association Notable Book, 1970, Red Hawk's 
Account of Custer's Last Battle. 


WRITINGS—AI1 for children; all with Paul Goble: Red Hawk's 
Account of Custer's Last Battle (ALA Notable Book; Horn 
Book honor list), Pantheon, 1969; Brave Eagle's Account of 
the Fetterman Fight, 2] December 1866 (illustrated by Paul 
Goble), Pantheon, 1972 (published in England as The Hundred 
in the Hands: Brave Eagle's Account of the Fetterman Fight, 
21st December 1866, Macmillan, 1972); Lone Bull's Horse 
Raid (illustrated by P. Goble), Macmillan, 1973, Bradbury, 
1973; Friendly Wolf (illustrated by P. Goble), Bradbury, 1974. 


Goble 
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(From Lone Bull's Horse Raid by Paul and Dorothy Goble. Illustrated by Paul Goble.) 


ADAPTATIONS—Recordings: *‘Red Hawk's Account of Cus- 
ter’s Last Battle,"’ read by Arthur S. Junaluska, Caedmon 
Records, 1972. 


SIDELIGHTS: Goble accompanied her husband, Paul, on trips 
to the United States to meet and become acquainted with the 
Indian people they write about. On one such visit in 1959, she 
was given the name, **Minnie Wiyakpawin,”’ or Shining Wa- 
ter. The Gobles’ sensitive and authentic portrayal of Indian life 
is confirmed in many of the reviews of their books. 


Of Red Hawk's Account of Custer’ s Last Battle, the New States- 
man wrote, ‘The illustrations, filled with drama, movement 
and occasional moments of stillness, are based on the work of 
Plains Indians of the period. The account of the fighting is 
Stern, straightforward, quite shocking, and a model of how 
reality may be presented to children in poetic terms: something, 
I feel, that every writer of non-fiction for children should at 
least set his sights on.”’ 


And a New York Times Book Review commented, “‘It all rings 
true, with an air of excitement, compassion for victor and 
vanquished and an awareness of the main echoes that come 
down to us today. . . . The realities conveyed to the young 
reader are the closest to the final layer of truth that one can 
hope for."” 


About the second effort of this husband-wife collaboration, 
Brave Eagle's Account of the Fetterman Fight, 21 December 
1866, the Horn Book noted, *‘Drawn from published Indian 
statements, Red Cloud’s speeches, and the information of white 
historians, the account in the book amalgamates all the material 
for a smooth description of the battle from the Indian point of 
view. But all too often the book serves only as a glorification 
of warfare and a glorification of the Indian because he could 
win wars. Consequently, the telling does not present frequently 
enough the truly beautiful religious and cultural attitudes of 
the Indian tribes.”* 


But according to the Library Journal, that doesn’t seem to be 
the case with a later book, Lone Bull's Horse Raid. **In addition 
to factual material about how an Indian horse raiding party 
operated, insight is provided into the values and culture of a 
society that idealized the warrior. Magnificent color illustra- 
tions, full of rich detail, are well positioned with the text in 
this excellently designed, honest portrayal of the Indian point 
of view.”” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: New Statesman, November 
6, 1970; New York Times Book Review, November 9, 1970; 
Horn Book, December, 1972; Library Journal, February 15, 
1974; Martha E. Ward and Dorothy A. Marquardt, editors, 
Authors of Books for Young People, second edition, supple- 
ment, Scarecrow, 1979. 
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GOLDBERG, Stan J. 1939- 


PERSONAL: Born March 5, 1939, in Atlanta, Ga.; son of 
Joseph L. (a jeweler) and Eva B. Goldberg. Education: Georgia 
Institute of Technology, B.S., 1961; graduate study at Tech- 
niche Hochschule, Hanover, Germany, 1961-62, University of 
Freiburg, 1963-65, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1965-66. Residence: New York, N.Y. Agent: James Brown 
Associates, Inc., 22 East 60th St., New York, N.Y, 10022. 


CAREER: Atkins & Reilly, Boston, Mass., photographic di- 
rector, 1967-69; Inter-media, Inc., Boston, Mass., media spe- 
cialist, 1969-70; Stan J. Goldberg Associates, Inc. (audio-vi- 
sual productions), New York, N.Y., president, 1971—. Guest 
lecturer at Rhode Island School of Design, 1968. Member: 
Authors Guild of New York. Awards, honors; World Student 
Fund scholarship to Hanover, Germany, 1961-62 


WRITINGS: (With Victoria Chess) The Adventures of Stanley 
Kane (juvenile), Harcourt, 1973. 


WORK IN PROGRES. 


: Six more Stanley Kane books. 


SIDELIGHTS: **How does one come to know that he is a 
writer? In my case this was a strange and mysterious revelation 
First of all, before 1971 I had never really written anything. 
My field was photography and audio-visual production and I 
had come to New York from Atlanta to create the projected 
sets for “Me Nobody Knows,’ a musical based on the writings 
of children. The show was an enormous success, so I decided 
to stay in the ‘Big Apple.’ At first things went rather poorly 
and then took a turn for the worse—dark days with little money 
and little hope. 


“A friend of mine visiting from Atlanta insisted that I see a 
card reader. Always being one for new experiences, I decided 
to go through with it. 


“The Ansonia Hotel with its towers and turrets was a fitting 
place for the event. ‘My dear,’ the kindly lady said, ‘you're 
a writer.’ ‘Rubbish,’ I replied, ‘I’ve never written anything in 
my life." ‘The cards never lie, dearie; there is no doubt—you're 
a writer." 


“Having already forgotten the outrageous prediction that | was 
a writer, that evening I sat in my little bedroom unable to go 
to sleep. I suddenly began to hear words come into my con- 
sciousn ‘Stanley Kane lived in a big purple house. He had 
a dog, a pig and two cats!’ I even moved to write them down 
in my notebook. As soon as I finished, I heard the next sentence 
and so on until there was a feeling that the story had been 
completed. 


“| write four more stories in the same way. It felt as if the 
words sprang from a deep well revealing joy and delight. 


“I began to read the stories to friends whose encouragement 
led them to the readers at Harcourt and finally to the editor 
who called to say she wanted to make it their major children’s 
book for the year. 


“There are now many new Stanley Kane stories that I hope 
someday to share with you."” 


The Adventures of Stanley Kane has been translated into Ger- 
man, and was named to the German Book Prize list as one of 
the ten best children’s books of 1979. 


Goldsmith 


STAN J. GOLDBERG 


GOLDSMITH, Oliver 1728-1774 


PERSONAL; Born November 10, 1728, in Ballymahon, County 
Longford, Ireland; died April 4, 1774, in London, En 
buried in Temple Church in London, with a monument 
to him in Westminster Abbey; son of Charles (a clergy 
and farmer) and Anne (Jones) Goldsmith. Education: Trinity 
College, Dublin, B.A., 1749; he also studied medicine at the 
University of Edinburgh, 1752-53, and the University of Ley- 
den, 1754, and is said to have received a medical degree at a 
foreign university. 


CAREER: Poet, novelist, dramatist, and essayist. Following 
his schooling, Goldsmith tried law, medicine, the church, and 
teaching, and having failed in all of them, ed on a walking 
tour through several European countries, 1755-56, In London, 
after 1756, he held numerous jobs, including an assistant in 
an apothecary’s shop, a doctor in the poor district of South- 
wark, an usher in a school at Peckham, a proofreader, and a 
hack writer on Griffiths's Monthly Review. Member: Goldsmith 
was an original member of The Club, later called The Literary 
Club, founded by Samuel Johnson. 


WRITINGS—Principal works: The Traveller; or, A Prospect 
of Society (poem), J. Newbery, 1765, [Philadelphia], 1768, 
reissued, British Book Center, 1975 [other editions illustrated 
by Birket Foster, D. Bogue, 1855; M. M. Taylor, Lippincott, 
1889]; The Vicar of Wakefield (novel), F. Newbery, 1766, 


Goldsmith 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


[Philadelphia], 1772, reissued, Oxford University Press, 1974 
[other editions illustrated by Thomas Rowlandson, R. Acker- 
mann, 1823; Louis Richter, G. Wigand, 1841; William Mul- 
ready, Roberts Brothers, 1883; V. A. Poirson, J. C. Nimmo, 
1886; Hugh Thomson, Macmillan, 1890; C. E. Brock, Ginn, 
1923; Arthur Rackham, D. McKay, 1929; G. M. Richards, 
Macmillan, 1931; John Austen, Heritage Club, 1939]; The 
Good Natur'd Man (five-act comedy; first produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, January 29, 1768), W. Griffin, 
1768, reissued, 1958. 


The Deserted Village (poem), W. Griffin, 1770, Babcock & 
Haswell, 1783 [other editions illustrated by Hammatt Billings, 
J, E. Tilton, 1866; M. M. Taylor, Lippincott, 1888; William 
G. Beal, S. E. Cassino, 1892; Edwin A. Abbey, Harper, 1902]; 
She Stoops to Conquer (five-act comedy; first produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, March 15, 1773), F. Newbery, 
1773, reprinted, British Book Center, 1975 [other editions il- 
lustrated by E. A. Abbey, Harper, 1887; C. Moore Smith, F. 
A. Stokes, 1897; Fritz Kredel, Barron’s Educational Series, 
1958; T. M. Cleland, Heritage Press, 1964]. Although they 
were not originally written for children, Goldsmith's major 
works are now among the classics of English literature and are 
read by many children, often in abridged or simplified editions. 


For children: The History of Little Goody Two Shoes, J. New- 
bery, 1766, reprinted, Singing Tree Press, 1970 [other editions 
illustrated by William J. Hodgson, Griffith, Farran, 1891; Al- 
ice Woodward, Macmillan, 1924]. The authorship of this book 
is not clearly established, but Goldsmith is generally recognized 
as the writer. 


Other writings by Goldsmith include ys (like the ‘*Chinese 
Letters,”’ originally published in John Newbery’s Publick Ledger 
and later reprinted as The Citizen of the World, 1762), light 
verse (like The Haunce of Venison, 1776), as well as literary 
criticism, biographies, anthologies, and histories (many later 
abridged for use in schools). 


Collections: Essays, W. Griffin, 1765, reprinted, British Book 
Center, 1975; Poems and Plays, [Dublin], 1777, reissued, Dut- 
ton, 1960; New Essays, University of Chicago Press, 1927, 
reprinted, Greenwood Press, 1968; The Collected Letters of 
Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Katharine C. Balderston, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1928, reprinted, Folcroft, 1969; Col- 
lected Works, five volumes, Clarendon Press, 1966. 


Contributor to various periodicals, including Critical Review, 
The Busy Body, Monthly Review, and Publick Ledger. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies and filmstrips: ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer’’ (motion picture), Paul H. Cromelin, 1914; **She Stoops 
to Conquer’’ (filmstrip; with a teacher's guide and script), 
Educational Audio Visual, 1968; ‘‘The Deserted Village’ 
(filmstrip; color, with a phonodisc), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1966; ‘*The Deserted Village’’ (motion picture; with a 
teacher's guide), Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. , 
1968; ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield”’ (filmstrip; with a phonodisc), 
Jam Handy School Service, 1968. 


Plays: I. E. Clark, She Stoops to Conquer (one-act), |Schu- 
lenburg, Texas], 1965 


Recordings: ‘Johnson, Goldsmith, Cowper,’* poems read by 
John Neville, George Rylands, and William Squire, Argo, 
1972. 


SIDELIGHTS: November 10, 1728. Born in Ireland of English 
descent, the fifth child of Charles (a clergyman) and Anna 
Goldsmith of Ireland 


Our family dined in the field, . . . our cloth spread 
upon the hay, while Mr. Burchell seemed to give 
chearfulness to the feast. To heighten our satisfaction 
two blackbirds answered each other from opposite 
hedges, the familiar redbreast came and pecked the 
crumbs from our hands, and every sound seemed but 
the echo of tranquillity. «(From The Vicar of Wake- 
field by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by Hugh Thom- 
son.) 
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Goldsmith 


As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or 
stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine, for 
which we had great reputation; and I profess, with the 
veracity of an historian, that I never knew one of them 
to find fault with it. a(From The Vicar of Wakefield 
by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by V. A. Poirson.) 


1733. At age six, attended a cabin school, taught by a former 
soldier; later depicted as the schoolmaster in The Deserted 
Village. 


June 11, 1744, Entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a schol- 
arship student, where he was assigned menial tasks of servitude 
for a small stipend. 


1747. Father died. Consequently, he received periodic support 
from a generous uncle, Mr. Contarine. 


1749, Graduated with a B.A., last on the list. 
The next years were consumed with idleness and a penniless 


Grand Tour through Europe, ostensibly gathering a medical 
degree, which was never fully recognized in England. 


Goldsmith tried many professions—law, medicine, the church, 
teaching—and seriously failed at all. ‘*. . . Sure | am born to 
ill-fortune to be so much a debtor and unable to repay. But to 
say no more of this: too many professions of gratitude are often 
considered as indirect petitions for future favours: let me only 
add that my not receiving that supply was the cause of my 


present establishment at London. You may easily imagine what 
difficulties I had to encounter, left as 1 was without friends, 
recommendations, money, or impudence; and that in a country 
where being born an Irishman was sufficient to keep me un- 
employed. Many in such circumstances would have had re- 
course to the friar’s cord or to the suicide’s halter. But, with 
all my follies, I had principle to resist the one and resolution 
to combat the other. I suppose you desire to know my present 
situation. As there is nothing in it at which I should blush, or 
which mankind could censure, I see no reason for making it a 
secret; in short, by a very little practice as a physician, and a 
very little reputation as a poet, | make a shift to live. Nothing 
is more apt to introduce us to the gates of the Muses than 
poverty, but it were well if they only left us at the door. The 
mischief is, they sometimes choose to give us their company 
at the entertainment; and Want, instead of being gentleman- 
usher, often turns master of the ceremonies. Thus, upon hearing 
I write, no doubt you imagine I starve; and the name of an 
author naturally reminds you of a garret. In this particular | 
do not think proper to undeceive my friends. But whether | 
eat or starve, live in a first floor or four pair of stairs high, I 
still remember them with ardour, nay, my very country comes 


. +. The dog, all of a sudden laid hold of his mistress's 
apron and endeavoured to pull her out of the school. = 
(From Goody Two Shoes by Oliver Goldsmith [ gen- 
erally considered to be the author]. Illustrated by 
Alice Woodward.) 
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And in that town a dog was found .... "(From An Elegy on the Death ofa Mad Dog by Oliver 
Goldsmith, Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott.) 


Goldsmith 
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in for a share of my affection."’ [Frank F. Moore, The Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith, Dutton, 1911.'] 


1756. Began “hack writing’’ for various publications. 


January 13, 1759. **. . . You scarcely can conceive how much 
eight years of disappointment, anguish, and study have worn 
me down, . . . Imagine to yourself a pale melancholy visage, 
with two great wrinkles between the eyebrows, with an eye 
disgustingly severe, and a big wig: and you may have a perfect 
picture of my present ap} . . . [have passed my days 
among a parcel of cool designing beings, and have contracted 
all their suspicious manner in my own behavior. I should ac- 
tually be as unfit for the society of my friends at home, as | 
detest that which [ am obliged to partake of here. . . . I can 
neither laugh nor drink, have contracted an hesitating pree- 
able manner of speaking, and a visage that looks ill-nature 
itself; in short, [ have thought myself into a settled melancholy, 
and an utter disgust of all that life brings with it."’ [Austin 
Dobson, Life of Oliver Goldsmith, Kennikat Press, 1881.7] 


Began a periodical titled The Bee. It contained some of his 
most famous tales and lasted eight weeks. At the same time 
Goldsmith wrote for the Publick Ledger and British Magazine. 


1762. Vicar of Wakefield manuscript sold by Samuel Johnson 
[founder of the literary group known as, ‘The Club’’ of which 
Goldsmith was a member] for Goldsmith, to save his being 
sent to debtors prison. 


1766. Vicar of Wakefield published. *‘Reputation of books is 
raised not by their freedom from defects but the greatness of 
their beauties. 


““... There are still some men, whom fortune has blessed 
with affluence, to whom the muse pays her morning visit, not 
like a creditor, but a friend: to this happy few, who have leisure 
to polish what they write, and liberty to chuse their own sub- 
jects, [ would direct my advice, which consists in a few words: 
Write what you think, regardless of the critics rid 


“Let us, instead of writing finely, try to write naturally.”” 
[Frederick Hilles, editor, Oliver Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wake- 


field and Other Writings, Random House, 1955.°] 


He illustrated that theory by adding that **A man blind of one 
eye should always be painted in profile. On my conscience I 
believe we have all forgot to laugh in these days.’"* 


eg ACT ONE: 


ME 


SCENE TWO RD 


I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never gives us nothing that’s /ow. =(From She Stoops to 
Conquer by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by T. M. Cleland.) 
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Goll 


(From the stage production of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” starring Brian Aherne and Celeste Holm. 
Presented at New York City Center, 1949.) 


April 4, 1774, Died. Buried in the Temple Church, London. 


A monument, with medallion portrait at Westminster Abbey 
stands erected, Samuel Johnson's epitaph to Goldsmith reads: 
“Of Oliver Goldsmith—a Poet, Naturalist, and Historian, who 
left scarcely any style of writing untouched, and touched noth- 
ing that he did not adorn; of all the passions, whether smiles 
were to be moved or tears, a powerful yet gentle master; in 
genius, sublime, vivid, versatile; in style, elevated, clear, el- 
egant—the love of Companions, the fidelity of Friends, and 
the veneration of Readers, have by this monument honoured 
the memory. . . ."’? 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: James Prior, The Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith, J. Murray, 1837, reprinted, R. West, 1973; 
Washington Irving, Oliver Goldsmith: A Biography, Harper, 
1840, reprinted, Haskell House, 1973; John Forster, The Life 
and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, Bradbury & Evans, 1854, 
reprinted, R. West, 1973; William Black, Goldsmith, Harper, 
1879, reprinted, R. West, 1973; Austin Dobson, Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, W. Scott, 1888, reprinted, R. West, 1973; Tudor 
Jenks, Jn the Days of Goldsmith, A. S. Barnes, 1907, reprinted, 
R. West, 1973; Richard A. King, Oliver Goldsmith, Methuen, 
1910, reprinted, R. West, 1973; Frank F. Moore, The Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith, Constable, 1910, reprinted, R. West, 1973; 
G. E. Hadow and C. B. Wheeler, Essays on Goldsmith by 
Scott, Macaulay, and Thackeray, H. Milford, 1918, reprinted, 
R. West, 1973; James H. Pitman, Goldsmith's Animated Na- 
ture: A Study of Goldsmith, Yale University Press, 1924, re- 
printed, Shoe String Press, 1972; Temple Scott, Oliver Gold- 


smith: Bibliographically and Biographically Considered, 
Bowling Green Press, 1928, reprinted, Folcroft, 1974; Ka- 
tharine C. Balderston, Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Cambridge University Press, 1928, reprinted, Folcroft, 1969; 
Stephen Gwynn, Oliver Goldsmith, T. Butterworth, 1935, re- 
printed, Haskell House, 1974. 


(For children) Elizabeth Rider Montgomery, Story behind Great 
Books, McBride, 1946; (for children) Montgomery, Story be- 
hind Great Stories, McBride, 1947; (for children) Dorothy J 
Stirland, Second Book of Great Writers, Cassell, 1959; Oscar 
Sherwin, Goldy: The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Twayne, 1961; Clara Marburg Kirk, Oliver Goldsmith, Twayne, 
1967; Ricardo Quintana, Oliver Goldsmith: Georgian Study, 
Macmillan, 1967; Robert H. Hopkins, True Genius of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Johns Hopkins Press, 1969; George Winchcombe, 
Oliver Goldsmith and the Moonrakers, Thab Publishers, 1972; 
G. S. Rousseau, Goldsmith: The Critical Heritage, Routledge 
& Kegan, 1974; A. Lytoon Sells, Oliver Goldsmith: His Life 
and Works, Barnes & Noble, 1975. 


GOLL, Reinhold W(eimar) 1897- 


PERSONAL: Born March 20, 1897, in Philadelphia, Pa.; son 
of Christian W. and Catherine (Seiz) Goll; married Florence 
M. Leipe, September 30, 1919; children: Robert R., Florence 


REINHOLD W. GOLL 
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(Mrs, Alan Summerville), Richard Eugene. Education: Temple 
University, B.S., 1921, M.S., 1923; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ph.D., 1930. Home; 1942 B Mather Way, Elkins Park, 
Pa. 19117. 


CAREER: Philadelphia (Pa.) public schools, teacher, super- 
visor, and principal, 1919—. Military service: U.S. Navy, 
1917-18; became ensign. Member: National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


WRITINGS: The Visitors From Planet Veta, Westminster, 
1961; Spaceship to Planet Veta, Westminster, 1962; Through 
Space to Planet T, Westminster, 1963; Valley Forge Rebel, 
Dorrance, 1974; The Moon Twins and the Treasure, Elkins 
Park Press, 1978; Three Weird Animals and a Flying Monster, 
Elkins Park Press, 1981; Pedro Sails with Columbus, Elkins 
Park Press, 1981. Contributor to Jack and Jill. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: The Donkey and I. 


GOVERN, Elaine 1939- 


PERSONAL: Born March 27, 1939, in Jackson Junction, lowa; 
daughter of Lawrence B. (a salesman) and Lena (Langreck) 
Pitzenberger; married Peter J. Govern (a mathematics teacher 
and Realtor), June 20, 1964; children: Shawn Michael, Chris- 


nic xt Summer 


GOVERN 
8 Be om rence J. Pitzenberger 
and Elaine R. Gover 


(From Ice Cream Next Summer by Elaine R. Govern 
Photographs by Lawrence J. Pitzenberger and Elaine 
R. Govern.) 


topher Lee. Education: University of Northern Iowa, B.A., 
1961, M.A., 1972. Home address; R.R. 2, Riceville, lowa 
50466. 


CAREER: High school English and speech teacher in Waterloo, 
Iowa, 1961-63, Independence, lowa, 1963-64, and Riceville, 
1967-68; presently volunteer elementary school teacher 
eville, lowa, and project coordinator for Riceville Public 
Library and Community Multipurpose Room. Licensed realtor 
in State of lowa; co-founder of local recycling center; com- 
munity chairman for tax aid to senior citizens. Member: American 
Library Association, Mitchell County Historical Society, Rice- 
ville Chapter Wa-tan-ye. Awards, honors: Exceptional Com- 
munity Service award from the Riceville Public Library, 1980 


WRITINGS: Ice Cream Next Swnmer (juvenile; with photo- 
graphs by author and brother, Larry Pitzenberger), Albert Whit- 
man, 1972, reprinted, 1980. 

WORK IN PROGRESS: Working on text and illustration for 
several picture books; a book on historic buildings of local 
area. 


SIDELIGHTS: **My opinion is that children do not want ev- 
erything candy-coated and unreal. They want to understand 
and to know about the real world that as adults, they themselves 
will have to confront. We do not make strong individuals when 
we constantly water down even the vicarious experiences in 
their books. With proper and sensitive treatment, even the harsh 
termination of a cycle that began before birth can be discussed 
Dependence is not the goal of education. Each little one must 
make his own way and stand independently. We do them no 
favors by constant protection.** 


RICHARD GRABER 
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(From Black Cow Summer by Richard Graber. 
Jacket illustrated by Elise Primavera.) 


GRABER, Richard (Fredrick) 1927- 


PERSONAL: Born April 23, 1927, in Minneapolis, Minn.; son 
of Robert Winfield and Ruth Alexandria Graber; married Bar- 
bara Ann Smith, April 16, 1954 (divorced May 23, 1972); 
married Ethel Helprin Jason, July 12, 1980; children: Rebecca 
Ann, Nancy Elizabeth, John Fredrick. Education: University 
of Minnesota, B.A., 1951. Politics: Liberal. Religion: Liberal. 
Home and office: 36 Cedar Cliff Rd., Riverside, Conn. 06878. 
Agent: William Reiss, Paul R. Reynolds, Inc., 12 East 41st 
St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


CAREER: Cherokee Daily Times, Cherokee, Iowa, reporter, 
1951-52; Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, in 
book promotion, 1953-56; free-lance advertising and public 
relations writer in Minneapolis, Minn., 1957-61; Edina-Morn- 
ingside Courier, Hopkins, Minn., editor, 1962-63; Modern 
Medicine, Edina, Minn., science writer, 1964-65; Geriatrics, 
Edina, Minn., editor, 1966-67; Patient Care, Darien, Conn., 
senior editor, 1968-72, managing editor, 1972-73; Group Prac- 
tice, New York, N.Y., managing editor, 1973-75; free-lance 
writer, 1975—. Military service: U.S. Navy, 1945-46. 


WRITINGS—Young adult novels: A Little Breathing Room, 
Harper, 1978; Pay Your Respects, Harper, 1979; Black Cow 
Summer, Harper, 1980. Contributor to medical journals. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Adult novel set in the Midwest from 
1940 to 1975; a contemporary short novel for young and old 
age; assorted non-fiction projects. 


Griffin 


SIDELIGHTS: **A Little Breathing Room, Pay Your Respects 
and Black Cow Summer are all young adults novels, although 
I did not realize it when writing them. They read well for adults 
too. So far, I have not purposely slanted a novel for the younger 
readers because I don’t know how, and I think it would be a 
serious mistake. I write what I have to write and hope for as 
many readers as possible, of any age (there aren't all that 
many). Writing an honest book of fiction is the most demanding 
of all jobs. And the most satisfying on completion. A writer 
has to be a little cockeyed to finish a novel, although anyone 
can start one. And from what I hear, 99 percent of the adults 
in the United States have started novels, or are about to, Pre- 
cious few will complete one, or even want to, which is fine. 
There's too much competition in the trade these days to begin 
with.”* 


GRIDLEY, Marion E(leanor) 1906-1974 


OBITUARY NOTICE; Bom November 16, 1906, in White Plains, 
N.Y.; died October 31, 1974. Publisher, editor, and author, 
best known for her books on American Indians. Adopted by 
the Omaha and Winnebago Indian tribes, Gridley wrote nu- 
merous volumes on Indian legends, leaders, and lore. Most of 
her books, including American Indian Tribes, Maria Tallchief, 
and The Story of Pocahontas, are for children. In 1923 Gridley 
founded the Indian Council Fire, serving as its executive sec- 
retary for more than forty years. She also published and edited 
the Amerindian. For More Information See: Contemporary 
Authors, Volumes 45-48, Gale, 1974; Who Was Who in America, 
Volume 6, Marquis, 1976. Obituary; Contemporary Authors, 
Volume 103, Gale, 1981. 


GRIFFIN, Gillett Good 1928- 


PERSONAL: Born June 22, 1928, in Brooklyn, N.Y.; Edu- 
cation: Studied at Deerfield Academy; graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity School of Design, 1951. 


CAREER: Graphic artist, library curator. Princeton University 
Library, Graphic Arts Foundation curator, 1952—. Awards, 
honors: A Mouse's Tale was chosen as one of the Fifty Books 
of the Year, 1951. 


WRITINGS: A Mouse’ s Tale (self-illustrated), privately printed, 
1951, Abelard Press, 1952; (author of introduction) An Otomi 
Catechism, Friends of the Princeton University Library, 1968. 


Illustrator: Frances N. Chrystie, Pets: A Complete Handbook 
on the Care, Understanding, and Appreciation of All Kinds 
of Animal Pets, Little, Brown, 1953, third edition, 1974. 


SIDELIGHTS: **As a child, I loved children’s books, but at 
the same time I had strong feelings about them. During my 
early teens I began to collect children’s books printed before 
1846. By the time I was in college my collection had exceeded 
700. They were a never-ending source of pleasure! | studied 
painting at Yale but switched during my final year to Graphic 
Arts—being the first and only undergraduate to major in the 
new department that year. Just for the fun of it, I wrote, il- 
lustrated, designed, printed and published A Mouse's Tale and, 
to my surprise, it later made the **Fifty Books of the Year"’ 
for 1951. What started as an experiment changed the course 
of my life. The next year I became Curator of Graphic Arts 
at the Princeton University Library, which, being a fascinating 


Griffin 
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Just about everybody likes kittens—they are so lively 
and impudent in their play, and they look so soft and 
relaxed when they are sleeping. a (From Pers by 
Frances N. Chrystie. Illustrated by Gillett Good 
Griffin.) 


job, absorbed most of my time.”’ [Bertha E. Miller and others, 
compilers, //lustrators of Children's Books, 1946-1956, Horn 
Book, 1953.] 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Bertha E. Miller and oth- 
ers, compilers, /ilustrators of Children's Books, 1946-1956, 
Horn Book, 1953; Martha E. Ward and Dorothy A. Marquardt, 
editors, Authors of Books for Young People, 2nd edition, Sca- 
recrow, 1971. 


GROSS, Sarah Chokla 1906-1976 

OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 9: Born 
October 13, 1906, in New York, N.Y.; died July 20, 1976, 
in Oceanside, Long Island, N.Y. Educator, translator, editor, 
and reviewer of children’s books. Gross worked intermittently 
as a university instructor in English, but her main vocation was 
in the area of children’s literature. As a children’s book re- 
viewer she contributed regularly to the Dallas Morning News, 
the Sunday New York Times Book Section, and the Library 
Journal. Throughout this period she also worked for Franklin 
Watts as an editor and translator of children’s books. For More 
Information See: Foremost Women in Communications, 
Bowker, 1970; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 61-64, Gale, 
1976; Who's Who of American Women, Marquis, 10th edition, 
1978. Obituaries: New York Times, July 21, 1976; Contem- 
porary Authors, Volumes 65-68, Gale, 1977. 


HAGER, Alice Rogers 1894-1969 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born August 3, 1894, in Peoria, III; 
died December 5, 1969, in Manassas, Va. Journalist, editor, 
and author, best known for her coverage of aviation news and 
her books on the growth of Brazil. Hager was an aviation writer 
for the Washington Star and New York Times before becoming 
a war correspondent and Washington editor for Skyways. She 
later served as public information and affairs officer for the 


U.S. government. Among her numerous books are Wings Over 
the Americas, Frontier by Air: Brazil Takes the Skyroad, Bra- 
zil: Giant to the South, and Washington Secretary. For young 
adults Hager wrote Dateline: Paris, Janice, Airline Hostess, 
and Love's Golden Circle. For More Information See: Con- 
temporary Authors, Volumes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969; Who 
Was Who in America, Volume 5, Marquis, 1973. Obituaries: 
Washington Post, December 6, 1969; Contemporary Authors, 
Volume 103, Gale, 1981. 


HALE, Irina 


PERSONAL: Born August 2, 1932, in London, England; 
daughter of Patrick Beauchamp (a Royal British Naval Com- 
mander) and Marina (a painter and sculptress; maiden name, 
Soukovkine) Heard; married John Hale-White (a sculptor), 
June 26, 1959 (divorced, 1969); married Spartaco Zianna (a 
painter), November 4, 1979. Education: Graduated from Bath 
Academy of Art, 1954. Politics: **Socialist tendencies."’ Re- 
ligion: Russian Orthodox. Home: Casello 132, Chairone 
(Borgo Carige), 58010 Prov. Grosseto, Italy. Agent: Laura 
Cecil, 17 Alwyne Villas, London N1, England. 


1932- 


CAREER: Skellfield School, Yorkshire, England, teacher, 
1954-56; Badminton School, Bristol, teacher of arts and crafts, 
1958-59; free-lance writer and artist, 1974—, Work has ap- 
peared in exhibits in London, Cambridge, Rome, Paris, and 
other European cities. Awards, honors: First prize, City of 
Salzburg, Austria, 1960, for watercolours with Kokoshka. 


WRITINGS: Diciotto I’ orsacchiotto (juvenile), Einaudi, To- 
tino, 1974, published as a part of *‘Tanti-bambini"’ series; 
Chocolate Mouse and Sugar Pig: And How They Ran Away to 
Escape Being Eaten (juvenile; self-illustrated), Atheneum, 1978. 


IRINA HALE 
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Hale 


“I would like some cakes and sugar candies for my tea party!” she said. “This one and that one, 
please . ..." Chocolate Mouse and Sugar Pig were excited. “Ooh, just think!” they whispered to 
each other. “We're being invited to a party! What a kind lady!” =(From Chocolate Mouse and 
Sugar Pig: And How They Ran Away to Escape Being Eaten by Irina Hale. Illustrated by the 
author.) 


WORK IN PROGRESS: **Though research for the last two and 
a half years has taken me deep into Central Asia into Marco 
Polo’s time, it doesn’t stop me from side-tracking into various 
stories for tiny children, such as: “The Restaurant Kitten,’ ‘The 
Squirrel in the Park,’ ‘Pasqualina’s Travels,” ‘The Rabbit 
Room,’ ‘The Stone Giant,’ and many others." 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘In the last ten years, my dedication to organic 
agriculture, medicinal herbs, related animal keeping, and ecol- 


ogy led me to an anti-nuclear standpoint, which spurred my 
concern for third world problems and disarmament. Strangely 
enough, this led to my interest in central Asia, the setting for 
my forthcoming book for young adults, which is to be an 
historical fantasy.” 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: **\ am interested in 
childhood education in its creative aspects, and theatrical an- 
imation, pottery, sculpture, dancing, and cooking.’ 
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There was no reply. Nobody could tell whether it was because everybody was killed, or because 
they were too wounded to answer. It was a great while before Mrs. Peterkin ventured to move. = 
(From The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia P, Hale. Illustrated by Harold M. Brett.) 
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HALE, Lucretia Peabody 1820-1900 


PERSONAL: Born September 2, 1820, in Boston, Mass.; died 
June 12, 1900, in Boston; daughter of Nathan (owner and editor 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser; nephew of the Revolutionary 
War hero of the same name) and Sarah Preston (sister of Ed- 
ward Everett, the orator and author; maiden name, Everett) 
Hale; sister of Edward Everett Hale (the author and minister) 
and Susan Hale (the painter and editor of Balloon-Post). Ed- 
ucation: Educated at Elizabeth Peabody's and George B. 
Emerson's School. Home: Brookline, Mass. 


CAREER: Novelist and author of books for children. Involved 
in educational work, serving on the Boston School Committee, 
and working with the Society for the Higher Education of 
Women. Lucretia also founded cooking schools and taught in 
a correspondence school. 


WRITINGS—For children: The Peterkin Papers, J. R. Os- 
good, 1880, reissued, University Microfilms, 1966 [other editions 
illustrated by Harold Brett, Houghton, 1924, reissued, Parents” 
Magazine's Cultural Institute, 1964; Ezra Jack Keats, Junior 
Deluxe Editions, 1955]; The Last of the Peterkins |with| Others 
of Their Kin, Roberts Brothers, 1886, new edition containing 
The Last of the Peterkins, Others of Their Kin, and The Queen 
of the Red Chessmen, Dover, 1965; The Complete Peterkin 
Papers, Houghton, 1960; Stories from the Peterkin Papers (il- 
lustrated by Lisl Weil), Scholastic Book Services, 1964. 


Adult fiction: (With brother, Edward Everett Hale, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and others) Six of One by Half a Dozen of the 
Other: An Everyday Novel, Roberts Brothers, 1872; Wolf at 
the Door, Roberts Brothers, 1878; (with Edwin Lassetter Byn- 
ner) An Uncloseted Skeleton, Ticknor, 1888; (with E. E. Hale) 
The New Harry and Lucy: A Story of Boston in the Summer 
of 1891, Roberts Brothers, 1892. 


Other writings include devotional works and books on needle- 
work, sewing, and games. Contributor of articles and stories 
to periodicals, including St. Nicholas and Balloon-Post. 


SIDELIGHTS: September 20, 1820. Born in Boston into a 
distinguished American family. Hale was the sister of Edward 
Everett Hale (who later wrote A Man Without a Country). Her 
family was actively involved in journalism—her father was 


Six hacks stood before the door. «(From The 
Peterkin Papers by Lucretia P. Hale. Illustrated by 
Harold M. Brett.) 
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owner and editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser. Early training 
as a reviewer and translator formed Hale's talent for writing 
as a natural mode of communication 


1824. Began her formal education at a dame school. Hale 
enjoyed drawing, painting, and music. Her ni len Day 
, later recalled her aunt’s schooldays s sent to 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody's school, as a little girl, with her life- 
long friend Margaret Harding, the portrait painter, and later 
the wife of the Reverend William Orne White. Afterward they 
went together to Mr. George B. Emerson's school. There they 
had another companion destined to be a friend for life, Susan 
Lyman of Northampton, who was to become Mrs. Peter Lesley, 
and whose kind and practical wisdom Lucretia was long after 
to commemorate in that good fairy of the Peterkins, the Lady 
from Philadelphia. I have been surprised, in looking over Mar- 
garet Harding’s recollections of those days, and some of Lu- 
cretia’s letters, to see how stiff the courses were in the two 
schools. They were both considered highly ‘advanced’ in those 
days, and in fact they were so, From these notes I get the 
picture, very like Chester Harding's portrait of Lucretia Hale, 
of a graceful girl, not handsome but distinguished, wearing 
well the dress of the later Thirties, highly imaginative, end- 
lessly gay, and shivering merrily through the desperately cold 
winter weather to and from school. 


Hale 
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Elizabeth Eliza playing the piano, while she sat on the 
piazza, with the honeysuckle vines behind her. = 
(From The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia P. Hale. 
Illustrated by Harold M. Brett.) 


“In her childhood, she had made her dolls the actors in many 
dramas, rather than the objects of parental care. As she grew 
older she still made dramas about them for the younger chil- 
dren. My father, her brother Edward, used to tell me about 
her accounts of Mrs. Rideout’s boarding school for dolls. It 
was a traveling school, so that the pupils could learn both 
geography and the modern languages as they passed from coun- 
try to country, In those days of enthusiasm for internal navi- 
gation, it was natural that these educational tours should be 
made in a canal book. Consequently, the dolls could get a 
practical knowledge of washing clothes as they slowly ad- 
vanced behind the horses along the visionary tow path.’’ [Ellen 
Day Hale, ‘Lucretia Peabody Hale: The Author of ‘The Pe- 
terkins,’"’ The Bookman, June, 1925.'] 


Hale never married and remained very close to her family, She 
continued to write and edit for her father’s and brothers” mag- 
azines. During her adult years she and her sister opened a dame 
school. In addition, Hale had her short stories published by 
the Adantic Monthly and Our Young Folks. None of these 
efforts, however, attracted unusual reaction from the public. 


1861-1880. Wrote novels and books on needlework and knit- 
ting, as well as a religious book. Hale was forty-six when the 
first of the **Peterkin Papers’’ appeared in Our Young Folks. 
Meggie Lesley, the little girl to whom the first story was re- 
lated, had this account of its origin: **l must have been about 
five years old the summer I first heard the adventures of those 
foolish Peterkins. My mother and two of her dearest friends 
with their children were in the Massachusetts hills, and I was 
taken ill—ill enough to be in bed for some days. Miss Lucretia 
P. Hale, known to us children as Aunt Lucretia, undertook to 
entertain me, and created the Peterkin family. Later she told 
the stories to other children and they were greeted with applause 
everywhere. 


“Imagine my feelings of pride when, the Peterkin papers hav- 
ing been collected in book form, I found that it had been 
dedicated to me, ‘Meggie.’’’ [Eliza Orne White, ‘Lucretia P. 
Hale: The Author of the Peterkin Papers,’’ Horn Book, Sep- 
tember-October, 1940.*] 


More *‘Peterkin’’ stories were published in Our Young Folks 
until Scribner bought the magazine and renamed it St. Nicholas. 
The **Peterkin’’ stories continued to be published and were 
well received. Over the years the everyday adventures of the 
Peterkin family continued to rise in popularity—they have been 
called probably the first nonsense writing done for children in 
America. A reviewer of the day said of The Peterkin Papers, 
“*You declare the book is too silly for anything; you vow that 
you will not laugh at what is so absurd; yet you stick to the 
book and shake your sides, and hope dear Miss Hale will live 
forever.’’ [Madelyn Clish Wankmiller, ‘‘Lucretia Hale and 
‘The Peterkin Papers,"’’ The Hewin's Lectures: 1947-1962, 
Horn Book, 1963.'] 


1880. The ‘‘Peterkin’’ stories were published in book form. 
These stories formed the main accomplishment of Hale's life, 
although it is doubtful that she realized their importance. The 
humor of the stories transcended time and the pranks of the 
Victorian Peterkin family continue to be read today. 


June 12, 1900, Died in Boston, Massachusetts. Her last years 
were clouded by poor health and diminishing eyesight, as her 
niece described: **She usually lived in little apartments, lined 
with books, and full of cheerfulness. Each one of them seemed 
to have especial advantages in her eyes. She would have liked 
to live in one of the earliest settlement houses in Boston; to 
take rooms there, as in any apartment house, and to be of what 
use she could, as time went on, to her neighbors. Her brother 
Edward opposed this plan, and lived to regret it; for a resident 
without responsibility, in such a house, was exactly what she 
was fitted to be. As it was, she was always on the most helpful 
and democratic terms with those people among whom she lived. 
Her friends were not only agreeable teachers and clever literary 
people, but the poor and sick and unhappy. She was destined 
to be the friend of the unlucky, but the lucky wanted to be her 
friends too. In fact, her talent for friendship almost deserved 
the name of genius. Her devotion to her friends was returned 
not only in affection, but in practical and faithful ways which 
gave ease to her later years. 


“As her life drew toward an end, she encountered the great 
trial of blindness; and she bore it bravely, as she had borne 
her other trials. It was a long one, for the progress of her 
disease was gradual. Little by little, she had to give up the 
small and pleasant occupations which she loved. Cribbage and 


—— 


The little boys agreed to go over and spend the day on 
the Bromwicks’ fence, and take an observation. = 
(From The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia P. Hale. 
Illustrated by Harold M. Brett.) 
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solitaire had been dear to her; but now, when a friend sent her 
the description of a new game of ‘patience,’ she answered that 
she could no Jonger play patience—she must live it. But even 
so gentle a complaint was rare with her. 


“As her blindness became hopeless and complete, her brilliant 
mind clouded; but even then she found more to enjoy than to 
suffer. Up to the end she made new friends and loved to be 
with the old ones. . . .""! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Ellen Day Hale, **Lucretia 
Peabody Hale: The Author of ‘The Peterkins,’*’ The Bookman, 
June, 1925; Eliza Orne White, ‘Lucretia P. Hale: The Author 
of the Peterkin Papers,”’ Horn Book, September-October, 1940; 
(for children) Elizabeth Rider Montgomery , Story behind Great 
Stories, McBride, 1947; M. C. Wankmiller, **1957 Caroline 
Hewins Lecture: A History of The Peterkin Papers,’’ Publish- 
ers Weekly, October 28, 1957; Wankmiller, **Lucretia P. Hale 
and The Peterkin Papers,"’ Horn Book, April, 1958, also in 
The Hewin's Lectures: 1947-1962, Horn Book, 1963; (for chil- 
dren) Laura Benét, Famous American Humorists, Dodd, 1959; 
(for children) Benét, Famous Storytellers for Young People, 
Dodd, 1968; Brian Doyle, editor, Who's Who of Children’s 
Literature, Schocken Books, 1968. 


HARPER, Wilhelmina 1884-1973 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 4: Born 
April 21, 1884, in Farmington, Me.; died December 23, 1973. 
Librarian; compiler, editor, and reteller of children’s tales. 
Harper worked for almost fifty years as a librarian in New 
York and California, primarily involved with children’s ser- 
vices. Her work with children led her to compile numerous 
anthologies of stories and folk and fairy tales, including The 
Gunniwolf and Other Merry Tales, which was a Junior Literary 
Guild selection, Story Hour Favorites, and a series of holiday 
books. She once said, ‘‘The whole idea in all my work has 
been to introduce boys and girls to the leading authors for 
young people, and with the hope of encouraging their reading 
habits."” For More Information See: American Authors and 
Books, 1640 to the Present Day, 3rd revised edition, Crown, 
1972; Contemporary Authors, Permanent Series, Volume 1, 
1975; Who's Who in America, 39th edition, Marquis, 1976; 
Who's Who of American Women, 9th edition, Marquis, 1976. 


HARRISON, David Lee 1937- 
(Kennon Graham) 


PERSONAL: Born March 13, 1937, in Springfield, Mo.; son 
of John A. (in business) and L. Neva (Justice) Harrison; mar- 
ried Sandra Kennon (a high school counselor), May 23, 1959; 
children: Robin L., Jeffrey S. Education: Drury College, A.B., 
1959; Emory University, M.S., 1960; also attended Evansville 
College (now University of Evansville), 1960-63. Home: 4214 
Cherry, Springfield, Mo. 65804. Office: Glenstone Block Co., 
928 South Glenstone, Springfield, Mo. 65804. 


CAREER: Mead Johnson Co. (pharmaceutical company), Ev- 
ansville, Ind., pharmacologist, 1960-63; Hallmark Cards, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., began as editor of juvenile greeting cards, 
became editorial manager and administrative head of editorial 
division's greeting card departments, 1963-73; Glenstone Block 
Co., Springfield, Mo., owner and president, 1973—. Gives 


DAVID LEE HARRISON 


readings and lectures; greeting card consultant. Awards, hon- 
ors: Juvenile writing fellowship from Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1964; 
award from Writer's Digest short-short story competition, 1968, 
for **The Gate’’; Christopher Award, 1973, for The Book of 
Giant Stories; award from Central Missouri State University, 
1978; Distinguished Alumni Award from Drury College, 1981; 
annual David Harrison scholarship given by Drury College 
from 1981. 


WRITINGS—AIl juveniles: The Boy With a Drum, Golden 
Press, 1969; Little Turtle's Big Adventure, Random House, 
1969; The Little Boy in the Forest, Whitman Publishing, 1969; 
About Me, Childcraft Education Corp., 1969; The World of 
American Caves, Reilly & Lee, 1970; The Case of Og the 
Missing Frog, Rand McNally, 1972; (with Mary Loberg) The 
Backyard Zoo, Hallmark, 1972; (with Loberg) The Kingdom 
of the Sea, Hallmark, 1972; (with Loberg) The World of Horses, 
Hallmark, 1972; (with Loberg) The Terrible Lizards, Hall- 
mark, 1972; The Book of Giant Stories, McGraw, 1972; The 
Little Boy and the Giant, Golden Press, 1973, reissued, 1979; 
Let's Go Trucks!, Golden Press, 1973, reissued, 1976; Chil- 
dren Everywhere, Rand McNally, 1973; Piggy Wiglet and the 
Great Adventure, Golden Press, 1973; The Huffin Puff Express, 
Whitman Publishing, 1974; The Busy Body Book, Whitman 
Publishing, 1975; Monster! Monster!, Golden Press, 1975; The 
Pink Panther in Z-Land, Whitman Publishing, 1976; The Cir- 
cus Is in Town, Golden Press, 1978; Detective Bob and the 
Great Ape Escape, Parents’ Magazine Press, 1980; My Funny 
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“Are you ready to behave yourself? ” he rumbled. 


“Oh, all right,” she snapped. “You win, Put me down and I'll remove the spell.” #(From The 
Book of Giant Stories by David L. Harrison. Illustrated by Philippe Fix.) 
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Bunny Phone Book, Western, 1981; What Do You Know!, Rand 
McNally, 1981. 


Under pseudonym Kennon Graham: Smokey Bear Saves the 
Forest, Whitman Publishing, 1971, reissued, 1978; Lassie and 
the Big Clean-Up Day, Golden Press, 1971, reissued, 1980; 
Eloise and the Old Blue Truck, Whitman Publishing, 1971; 
Lassie and the Secret Friend, Golden Press, 1972 y Little 
Book of Cars and Trucks, Whitman Publishing, 1973, ued, 
1978; Woodsy Owl and the Trail Bikers, Golden Press, 1974; 
Land of the Lost: Surprise Guests, Golden Press, 1975; The 
Pink Panther in the Haunted House, Golden Press, 1975; The 
Pink Panther Rides Again, Whitman Publishing, 1976; (with 
others) The Witch Book, edited by Dorothy F. Haas, Rand 
McNally, 1976; My Little Book About Flying, Whitman Pub- 
lishing, 1978; Bugs Bunny, In Escape from Noddington Castle, 
Golden Press, 1979. 


Editor; all published by Hallmark: Peter Pan, 1964; Cinderella, 
1964; Pinnochio, 1964; The Adventures of Doctor Dolittle, 
1965; A Christmas Carol, 1965; The Three Pigs, 1966; Gol- 
dilocks and the Three Bears, 1966, Also editor of numerous 
other books for Hallmark. 


Contributor to magazines, including Family Circle and High- 
lights for Children. 


WORK IN PROGRESS—AIl juveniles; all under name David 
L. Harrison: A novel about a young boy and an old man; a 
book of poems; an adventure novel set in eleventh-century 
England. 


SIDELIGHTS: **My earliest memories are happy ones. I was 
supported by my parents and encouraged to explore my young 
world, By my tenth birthday I had tried writing jokes and verse 
and writing and illustrating my own comic books. I had begun 
playing the trombone and was an avid collector of stamps, 
coins, butterflies, fossils, minerals, arrowheads, snakes, sea- 
shells, animal skins, bird nests, and skulls. The hours I spent 
pursuing such interests not only taught me discipline, they 
taught me to be comfortable being alone, two essential re- 
quirements for any writer. 


“By the time I was twenty-one I had worked in a pet shop, 
done yard work, taught music, dug ditches, unloaded boxcars, 
played in dance bands, poured concrete, worked in the ento- 
mology department at a university, mined uranium, and ex- 
plored caves. I had also begun to write seriously, but it took 
nearly six more years before my first story was accepted for 
publication. 


“*People ask why I write for children. There are all sorts of 
philosophical answers, but the most honest reason I can offer 
is that I enjoy it. I’m challenged by it. And often humbled by 
it. Boys and girls don’t read a book, they devour it. They learn 
every sentence by heart. Leave out a word of a favorite story 
and the young listener will let you know. Try to palm off a 
so-so story written by a ‘name’ author and a young audience 
yawns off to sleep, or worse, sticks out a pink tongue and says 
“Yuk!’ Where else can we find such forthright response to that 
which is good or bad? 


“Children know, They don’t judge a work by its author. They 
judge it by its merit. That's how all literature ought to be 
measured. And, in the end, that’s how all literature is judged. 
After all the reviews have faded only that which is worth 
reading a second and third time survives. 


“C. S. Lewis said that a book worth reading only in childhood 
is not worth reading even then. Which is another way of saying 
that there is really no such thing as a book for children only 
Who reads the comics in the newspaper? We all do. Who laughs 
at a funny story or a clever joke? Everyone. Who cries when 
moved or feels glad when a good story has a happy ending? 
All of us, young or not. 


“To me, writing for the young is a way of clarifying my 
thinking, distilling my experiences, explaining myself to my- 
self. And yet, to my relief, boys and girls don’t care who wrote 
their story. The story is all that matters. Who could ask for a 
more sophisticated audience?” 


HARTE, (Francis) Bret(t) 1836-1902 


PERSONAL; Born August 25, 1836, in Albany, New York; 
died May 5, 1902, in Camberley, Surrey, England; son of 
Henry (a teacher) and Elizabeth Rebecca (Ostrander) Harte; 
married Anna Griswold, August 11, 1862; children: Griswold 
(died, 1901), Francis King, Jessamy (Mrs. Henry Steele), Ethel 
Education: Attended school until age thirteen. 


CAREER; Short story writer, poet, and novelist. Held a variety 
of jobs during his early years. In Brooklyn until 1854, he 


BRET HARTE 
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A body of armed men accompanied the deported wickedness of Poker Flat to the outskirts of 
the settlement. #(From The Outcasts of Poker Flat by Bret Harte. Illustrated by John Keely.) 
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worked in a lawyer's office and a counting house; later in San 
Francisco from 1854-64, he worked in a mine, a drug store, 
taught school, and served as a pony express guard, a typesetter, 
and Secretary of the California Mint, 1864-67. He was an 
assistant editor of the Northern California, and in 1864, the 
first editor of Overland Monthly, as well as a professor of 
recent literature at the University of California. Returned to 
New York, 1870-78, where for a while he contributed to At- 
lantic Monthly; U.S. Consul at Crefeld, Germany, 1878-80, 
and at Glasgow, Scotland, 1880-85. 


WRITINGS—Principal works; short stories: The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, and Other Sketches, Houghton, 1869, reissued, 
Jamestown, 1976 (includes The Outcasts of Poker Flat and 
M'liss) [other editions illustrated by Valenti Angelo, Peter Pau- 
per Press, 1943; Mallette Dean, Ransohoffs, 1948; Howard 
Mueller, Fountain Press, 1949]; Stories of the Sierras, and 
Other Sketches, J, C. Hotten, 1872; Mrs. Skaggs's Husbands, 
and Other Sketches, J. R. Osgood, reprinted, Garrett Press, 
1969; Tales of the Argonauts, and Other Sketches, J. R. Os- 
good, 1875, reprinted, Books for Libraries, 1971; Thankful 
Blossom, and Other Tales, Routledge, 1877, reprinted, Books 
for Libraries, 1972; The Twins of Table Mountain, and Other 
Stories, Houghton, 1879; Flip and Found at Blazing Star, 
Houghton, 1882; /n the Carquinez Woods, Longmans, Green, 
1883, Houghton, 1884; The Queen of the Pirate Isle (illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway), Chatto & Windus, 1886; A Millionaire 
of Rough-and-Ready |and| Devil's Ford, Houghton, 1887; 
Captain Jim's Friend {and| The Argonauts of North Liberty, 
B. Tauchnitz, 1889; Cressy, Houghton, 1889; Mr. Jack Ham- 
lin’ s Mediation, and Other Stories, Houghton, 1889, reprinted, 
Books for Libraries, 1973. 


A Sappho of Green Springs, and Other Tales, Houghton, 1891; 
Colonel Starbottle's Client, and Some Other People, Hough- 
ton, 1892; Susy: A Story of the Plains, Houghton, 1893; A 
Bell-Ringer of Angel's, and Other Stories, Houghton, 1894, 
reprinted, Books for Libraries, 1973; A Protégée of Jack 
Hamiin's, and Other Stories, Houghton, 1894; Tales of Trail 
and Town, Houghton, 1898, reprinted, Books for Libraries, 
1970; From Sand Hill to Pine, Houghton, 1900, reprinted, 
Books for Libraries, 1970; Trent's Trust, and Other Tales, 
Houghton, 1903; Her Letter, His Answer, and Her Last Letter 
(illustrated by Arthur I. Keller), Houghton, 1905; Tennessee's 
Partner, P. Elder, 1907; Salomy Jane (illustrated by A. I. 
Keller), Houghton, 1910; The Story of Enriquez: Chu Chu, 
The Devotion of Enriquez, The Passing of Enriquez, Grabhorn, 
1924; (with Mark Twain, pseudonym of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens) Sketches of the Sixties, J, Howell, 1926, reprinted, 
Scholarly Press, 1970. 


Poems: The Lost Galleon, and Other Tales, Towne & Bacon, 
1867, reprinted, Aeonian Press, 1976; The Heathen Chinee; 
or, Plain Language from Truthful James (illustrated by Joseph 
Hull), Western News, 1870 [other editions illustrated by Sol 
Eytinge, Jr., J. R. Osgood, 1871; Phil Little, Book Club of 
California, 1934]; Poems, Fields, Osgood, 1871; East and 
West: Poems, J. R. Osgood, 1871; The Poetical Works of Bret 
Harte, J. R. Osgood, 1872. 


Other writings: Gabriel Conroy (novel), American Publishing, 
1876, reissued, Literature House, 1970; Two Men of Sandy 
Bar (four-act play), J. R. Osgood, 1876; (with Mark Twain, 
pseudonym of Samuel L. Clemens) ‘*Ah Sin’ (play), first 
produced in Washington, D.C., May 5, 1877. Also author of 
satirical parodies of famous contemporary authors, Condensed 
Novels, 1867, and Condensed Novels, Second Series, 1899- 
1902. 


Harte 


Selections: Bret Harte’s Stories of the Old West (illustrated by 
Paul Brown; edited by Wilhelmina Harper and Aimee M. Pe- 
ters), Houghton, 1940; Tales of the Gold Rush (illustrated by 
Fletcher Martin), Limited Editions, 1944, reprinted, Heritage 
Press, 1967; Outcasts of Poker Flat, Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and Other Stories (simplified and adapted by Robert J. Dix- 
son), Regents Publishing, 1954, reissued, 1973; The Luck of 
Roaring Camp, and Three Other Stories (illustrated by Leonard 
Everett Fisher), F. Watts, 1968. 


Collections: The Writings of Bret Harte, Standard Library 
Edition, 19 volumes, Houghton, 1896-1903, reprinted, AMS 
Press, 1966; The Letters of Bret Harte (edited by Geoffrey Bret 
Harte), Houghton, 1926, reprinted, AMS Press, 1973; Harte's 
Complete Works, California Edition, 10 volumes, Riverside 
Press, 1929. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies and flmstrips: **Salomy Jane’’ (mo- 
tion pictures; adaptations of Salomy Jane's Kiss), California 
Motion Picture Corp., 1914, Famous Players-Lasky Corp., 
1923; **Salomy Jane's K (filmstrip with cassette), Prentice- 
Hall Media, 1977; **M* (motion pictures), World Film 
Corp., 1915, Arteraft Pictures Corp., 1918, RKO-Radio Pic- 
tures, 1936; **The Lily of Poverty Flat’ (motion picture; ad- 
aptation of Her Letter, His Answer, and Her Last Letter), 
California Motion Picture Corp., 1915; **Two Men of Sandy 
Bar’ (motion picture), Universal Films, 1916: **The Luck of 
Roaring Camp” (motion pictures), Thomas A. Edison, 1917, 
Monogram Pictures, 1937; “*The Luck of Roaring Camp" 
(filmstrip), Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1956; ‘*Tongues 
of Flame*’ (motion pictures; adaptations of In the Carquinez 
Woods), Bluebird Photoplays, 1918, Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp., 1924. 


“The Dawn of Understanding’’ (motion picture; adaptation of 
The Judgment of Bolinas Plains), Vitagraph, 1918; **The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat’’ (motion pictures), Universal Films, 1919, 
RKO-Radio Pictures, starring Van Heflin, 1937, Twentieth 
Century-Fox, starring Dale Robertson, Anne Baxter, and Cam- 
eron Mitchell, 1952; ‘‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat’’ (filmstrip; 
with captions), Brunswick Productions, 1973; *‘The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat’’ (filmstrip with cassette), Listening Library, 
1977; **Fighting Cressy’’ (motion picture), Jesse D. Hampton, 
1920; ‘‘The Girl Who Ran Wild’’ (motion picture: adaptation 
of M’Liss), Universal Films, 1922; ‘‘The Flaming Forties” 
(motion picture; adaptation of Tenn "y Partner), Stellar 
Productions, 1924; **The Golden Princess”’ (motion picture), 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp., 1925; ‘The Man from Red Gulch”* 
(motion picture; adaptation of The Idyl of Red Gulch), Cinema 
Corp. of America, 1925; **Wild Girl’ (motion picture; ad- 
aptation of Salomy Jane's Kiss), Fox Film, 1932: **Colonel 
Starbottle for the Plaintiff’* (motion picture; adaptation of Colonel 
Starbottle's Client), Realm Television, 1949; **The Post Mis- 
tress of Laurel Run’’ (motion picture), General Television En- 
terprises, 1950; *‘Tennessee’s Partner™’ (motion picture), star- 
ring Ronald Reagan and Rhonda Fleming, RKO-Radio Pictures, 
1955; “Reading Out Loud: Richard Boone’’ (motion picture; 
areading of How Santa Claus Came to Simpson's Bar), West- 
inghouse Broadcasting, 1960. 


Plays: Charles George, M’ Liss (three-act), Samuel French, 1939; 
Robert Gene Bander, librettist, The Outcasts of Poker Flat 
(opera; music by Jonathan Elkus), 1959; Robert Brome, An 
Ingenue of the Sierras, Eldridge, 1964; Perry Edwards, The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat (one-act), Dramatic Publishing, 1968. 
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Which this dodging of pillows 
Imparts but small ease to the style... . 


«(From Her Letter, His Answer and Her Last Letter by Bret Harte. Illustrated by Arthur I. 


Keller.) 


Recordings: ‘‘The Best of Bret Harte: The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat, The Luck of Roaring Camp,”* read by Ralph Bell, Lis- 
tening Library, 1973. 


SIDELIGHTS: August 25, 1836. Born in Albany, New York. 
His father was a Greek scholar and his mother a literary critic. 
“*.. . All the books were there; the avidity to read them was 
there, and the ideas to which they gave birth were there. . . . 
I had access to any number of books, and, owing to my sup- 
posed frail health, my ears were never boxed with the Latin 
Grammar. . . .”’ [T. Edgar Pemberton, The Life of Bret Harte, 
Dodd, 1903.'] 


1847. First literary output was ‘*. . . a poem called ‘Autumn 
Musings,’ written at the mature age of eleven. It was satirical 
in character, and cast upon the fading year the cynical light of 
my repressed dissatisfaction with things in general. | addressed 
the envelope to the New York Sunday Atlas, at that time a 
journal of some literary repute in New York, where I was then 
living. I was not quite certain how the family would regard 
this venture on my part, and I posted the missive with the 
utmost secrecy. After that I waited for over a week in a state 
of suspense that entirely absorbed me. Sunday came, and with 
it the newspapers. These were displayed on a stand in the street 


near our house, and held in their places—I shall never forget 
them—with stones. With an unmoved face, but a beating heart, 
I scanned the topmost copy of the Arlas. To my dying day I 
shall remember the thrill that came from seeing ‘Autumn Mus- 
ings,’ a poem, on the first page. I don’t know that the headline 
type was any longer than usual, but to me it was colossal. . 

I bought the paper and took it home. I exhibited it to the family 
by slow and cautious stages. My hopes sank lower and lower. 
At last I realised the enormity of my offence. The lamentation 
was general. It was unanimously conceded that I was lost, and 
I fully believed it. My idea of a poet—it was the family’s idea 
also—was the Hogarthian one, born of a book of Hogarth’s 
drawings belonging to my father. In lean and miserable and 
helpless guise of ‘The Distressed Poet,’ as therein pictured, | 
saw, aided by the family, my probable future. It was a terrible 
experience. | sometimes wonder that | ever wrote another line 
of verse.** (‘Bret Harte,"’ The Bookman, June, 1902.2] 


February 20, 1853. *‘I left New York for California when I 
was scarcely more than a boy, with no better equipment, I 
fear, than an imagination which had been expanded by reading 
Froissart’s Chronicles of the Middle Ages, Don Quixote, the 
story of the Argonauts, and other books from the shelves of 
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my father, who was a tutor of Greek. I went by way of Panama, 
and was at work for a few months in San Francisco in the 
spring of 1853, but felt no satisfaction with my surroundings 
until I reached the gold country, my particular choice being 
Sonora in Calaveras County. 


“*Here I was thrown among the strangest social conditions that 
the latter-day world has perhaps seen. The setting was itself 
heroic. The great mountains of the Sierra Nevada lifted majestic 
snow-capped peaks against a sky of purest blue. Magnificent 
pine forests of trees which were themselves enormous gave to 
the landscape a sense of large and greatness. It was a land 
of rugged canons, sharp declivities and magnificent distances. 
Amid rushing waters and wild-wood freedom, an army of strong 
men in red shirts and top boots were feverishly in search of 
the buried gold of earth. . . . It took a stout heart and a strong 
frame to dare the venture, to brave the journey of three thousand 
miles and battle for life in the wilds... ."’ [Albert Shaw, 
editor, ‘The Interviewer with Bret Harte,’ Review of Reviews, 
American Editor, July-December, 1894.°] 


“It was conceived that [ would answer for a Wells Fargo 
messenger. A Wells Fargo messenger was a person who sat 
beside the driver. . . . Stage robbers were plentiful. My pre- 
decessor in the position had been shot through the arm, and 
my successor was killed. I held the post for some months, and 
then gave it up to become the schoolmaster near Sonora.”” 
[George R. Stewart, Jr., Bret Harte, Argonaut and Exile, 
Houghton, 1931.+) 


1857. ‘‘In these 365 days I have again put forth a feeble essay 


toward fame and perhaps fortune—I have tried literature albeit 
in a humble way—successfully—I have written some poetry: 


= 

How | 
Santa Claus 
Came to 
Simpson's 
Bar 


I Wot's Chrismuss ? 


(From The Best of Bret Harte, selected by Wilhelmina 
Harper and Aimée M. Peters. Illustrated by Paul 
Brown.) 


Here the rescued party put up a tent made of a table 
cloth providentially snatched from the raging billows, 
and from two o'clock until four, passed six weeks on 
the island supported only by a piece of candle, a box of 
matches, and two peppermint lozenges. a(From The 
Queen of the Pirate Isle by Bret Harte. Illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway.) 


passable and some prose (good) which have been published. 
The conclusion forced upon me by observation and not by vain 
enthusiasm that I am fit for nothing else—must impel me to 
seek distinction and fortune in literature. . . . Perhaps | may 
succeed—if not I can at least make the trial. Therefore | con- 
secrate this year or as much as God may grant for my service 
to honest heartfelt sincere labor and devotion to this occupa- 
tion—God help me—may I succeed.’** 


August 11, 1862. Married Anna Griswold at San Rafael. 


Harte met Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) in California when 
both men were at the beginning of their careers. At this time 
Harte held the position of Secretary of the U.S. Mint in San 
Francisco to supplement his income. **. . . We talked on dif- 
ferent topics, and about a month afterwards Clemens dropped 
in upon me again. He had been away in the mining districts 
on some newspaper assignment in the meantime. In the course 
of conversation he remarked that the unearthly laziness that 
prevailed in the town he had been visiting was beyond anything 
in his previous experience. He said the men did nothing all 
day long but sit around the bar-room stove, spit, and ‘swop 
lies.’ He spoke in a slow, rather satirical drawl, which was in 
itself irresistible. He went on to tell one of those extravagant 
stories, and half unconsciously dropped into the lazy tone and 
manner of the original narrator. I asked him to tell it again to 
a friend who came in, and then asked him to write it out for 
The Californian. He did so, and when published it was an 
emphatic success. It was the first work of his that had attracted 
general attention, and it crossed the Sierras for an Eastern 
reading. The story was “The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.’ 
It is now known and laughed over, | suppose, wherever the 
English language is spoken; but it will never be as funny to 
any one in print as it was to me, told for the first time by the 
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ed photo-play edition of Paul Armstrong's dramatization 
et Harte’s short story “Salomy Jane.”) 
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unknown Twain himself on that morning in the San Francisco 
Mint. 


“*My stories are true, not only in phenomena, but in characters. 
I do not pretend to say that many of my characters existed 
exactly as they are described, but I believe there is not one of 
them that did not have a real human being as a suggesting and 
a starting-point. Some of them, indeed, had several. . . .”"' 


1868. Editor of Overland Monthly in which his story, ‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp’’ was acclaimed—the turning point of 
his career. ‘I was engaged in filling a void in the literature of 
the Pacific Coast.*"* 


1870. Moved to the East Coast where he contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly. **I accept your [Atlantic Monthly] offer of 
ten thousand dollars for the exclusive publication of my poems 
and sketches (not to be less than twelve in number) in your 
periodicals for the space of one year commencing March 1, 
1871."’ [Geoffrey Bret Harte, editor, The Letters of Bret Harte, 
Houghton, 1926.°] 


Also engaged in lecture tours to further supplement his income. 
“My Washington lecture was crowded; the audience almost 
as quick and responsive as the Boston folks, and the commit- 
teemen, to my great delight, told me that they made money 
by me.*”* 


“IT have missed no engagement yet. But I am drawing hard on 
my vitality to keep up. . . . lam so worn out . . . that I must 
lie down a few hours before the lecture to-night. I have only 
just arrived here, and to reach this place left Bloomington at 
half-past two last night.‘" 


1878. Appointed U.S. Consul at Crefeld, Germany, a position 
he held while continuing with his writing. *‘The Chief Clerk 
at the State Department this morning told me that my matters 
were arranged, and that my commission had been ordered to 
be made out, and that it would be ready for me with my 
instructions, ete., etc., in the next two days. It is Crefeld— 
and I am beginning to think that perhaps it is . . . the best 
thing for a beginning.’** 


Sojourned to Europe without his family. 


August 25, 1878. ‘‘I spent my birthday rather dismally in Lon- 
don . . . working away feverishly and hurriedly to finish a 
story for the Belgravia, a proof of which I have just sent to 
the New York Sun. When I was most nervous and homesick, 
it suddenly occurred to me that it was the 25th. Two days 
afterward I had a letter from my Vice-Consul saying that they 
had drunk my health in Crefeld on that day, and I dare say 
that had I been there I should have had a féte as . . . suggested. 
But I was very much touched at receiving a letter from United 
States Consul Winser, of Coburg, whose daughter—a little girl 
of fourteen—had been fellow-passenger with me from New 
York, thanking me for my kindness to her and her aunt, and 
enclosing me a letter from her with a birthday present of a 
paper-knife. How she remembered or knew of my birthday I 
couldn’t find out.*** 


October, 1878. **I was at first frightened as to my work. But 
I think I’ve got back my old strength and pleasure in my pen 
again. It’s a great relief not to have to write against time, and 
to work for my own pleasure at my own leisure. And I shall 
have no difficulty in disposing of my work here, at good prices. 
I think I can make from my pen nearly twice as much as 


Harte 


before. . . . The London journals write to me for copy. I've 
already accepted an invitation to lecture in Hull, England, for 
two hundred and fifty dollars this winter, and Froude [a literary 
friend] thinks I will have no difficulty in making ten or a dozen 
lectures in England.*’* 


1880. Position as Consul to Glasgow. *‘I am scriously thinking 
of asking the Department to change my location. Germany is 


no place for me—I feel it more and more every day. . . . There 
are so many places better for my health, for my literary plans, 
for my comfort, and—for my purse—than this. . . . I shall 


have made a good record here;—by good luck, | fear, more 
than by my management, the consular business will exceed 
this year any previous year, and I can hand over to the Gov- 
emment quite a handsome sum. 


“The facts are that I am far from well (although the neuralgia 
is better), but the famous German doctor here—Dr. Von Kohl- 
wetter—says I cannot get better in this climate, and | have 
written to the State Department, first, for a leave of absence 
of two months; second, for an exchange of locality if I do not 
get better in that time... . 


“As to Glasgow. It’s a big city—about as big as New York— 
very smoky, very damp, they say. But it’s a relief to Crefeld. 


“. . . [have a strange feeling about returning to America, that 
runs through all my longings and all my desires to return. 1 
cannot call it a dread; the word is too large to express my 
meaning; it is not a presentiment, exactly. Perhaps it is because 
Ihave been singularly lucky while I have been here in Europe. 
My affairs have prospered; | have a market for my wares; I 
am not dependent upon publishers’ whims or caprices; | have 
had no extraordinary expenses; I have been kept in my official 
position without any effort on my part and against outside 
influence. I have for the first time in my life known what it is 
to be independent. | dread one step—one unconscious act, that 
may change the luck. . . . 


“‘Itis simply a question of money, and I scarcely dare to confess 
to you how, as I grow older, and my best days are behind me, 
that assumes a paramount importance . . . it would seem wiser 
if I did not return at once. If I found it better after experience 
to stay here permanently, we could not consider the question 
of our all living here. For the next two months, at least, I shall 
quietly continue my literary work.’** 


1887. **. . . God knows I should not be an exile here if it were 
not for fear of the poverty and struggling that I am getting too 
old to fight against, single-handed, and which would ruin even 
the power of work in me. . . . The half of my success here— 
in fact, the whole reason why I am able to keep up my prices— 
is because my publishers think I am independent, and as a 
distinguished foreigner I have a peculiar position which my 
agent makes the most of in dealing with them. These are the 
selfish considerations that are keeping me here, in spite of 
estranging years that are ageing both of us, apart from each 
other, and adding an unnatural loneliness to our lives."’> He 
wrote to his wife, adding that, **. . . | haven't lost heart yet— 
if you have—I haven't yet given up the hope of being with 
you all again—and without the precariousness and anxiety that 
would embitter it for us all."’* 


1899. Constant effort to meet expenses. *‘I could not spare 
myself a single day’s leisure. As I cannot afford to take my 
own time in writing as I did formerly, | must work hard and 
continuously to meet my expenses week by weck! Still, I do 
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(From the movie “Tennessee's Partner,” starring Rhonda Fleming, John Payne, and Ronald 
Reagan, Copyright 1955 by RKO Radio Pictures, Inc.) 


hope with some certainty to get a day off at the end of this 
week or the first of next. . 


**I suppose all this is difficult to comprehend. But, alas! I no 
longer work with the readiness of youth—nor, I fear, even of 
middle age. If I turn aside from my work for a single day, it 
is with the greatest difficulty that I can take up the thread ag 
So my only resource is to keep at it until it is finished.*’s 


Became a member of the literary clubs and the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club. I never use a club until I am tired of my 
work and want relief from it. If I go to a literary club I am 
asked all sorts of questions as to what I am doing, and my 
views on somebody’s last book, and to these I am expected to 
reply at length. Now my good friends in Albemarle Street talk 
of their yachts, don’t want my advice about them, are good 
enough to let me listen, and I come away refreshed by their 
conversation." 


Suffered with throat cancer. 


May 5, 1902. Died of an internal hemorrhage in Camberley, 
England, a few hours after he was ‘‘about to write the best 


story [he’s] ever written!’’ [Richard O'Connor, Bret Harte: A 
Biography, Little, Brown, 1966.°] 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE; Henry W. Boynton, Bret 
Harte, McClure, Phillips, 1903, reprinted, Folcroft, 1973; 
Thomas Edgar Pemberton, Life of Bret Harte, Dodd, 1903, 
reprinted, Books for Libraries, 1970; Henry Childs Merwin, 
Life of Bret Harte, Houghton, 1911, reprinted, Gale, 1967; 
Geoffrey Bret Harte, The Letters of Bret Harte, Houghton, 
1926, AMS Press, 1973; (for children) Elizabeth 
, Story behind Great Stories, McBride, 1947; 
Margaret Duckett, Mark Twain and Bret Harte, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1964; Richard O'Connor, Bret Harte: A Bi- 
ography, Little, Brown, 1966; Joseph Gaer, editor, Bret Harte: 
Bibliography and Biographical Data, reprinted from the 1935 
manuscript, B. Franklin, 1967; Patrick D. Morrow, The Lit- 
erary Criticism of Bret Harte, University of Washington Press, 
1969; (for children) Janet Branham, Bret Harte: Young Sto- 
ryteller, Bobbs-Merrill, 1969; ‘‘Bret Harte’s Short Stories’* 
(filmstrip, with a teacher’s guide), Audio-Visual Division, 
Popular Science Publishing Co., 1969; P. Morrow, Bret Harte, 
Boise State College Press, 1972. 
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HAYDEN, Robert E(arl) 1913-1980 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 19: Born 
August 4, 1913, in Detroit, Mich.; died February 25, 1980, 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. Poet, educator, and author. For twenty- 
three years, Hayden was affiliated with Fisk University, and, 
in 1969, he became professor of English at the University of 
Michigan. He also served as consultant in poetry to the Library 
of Congress and was a member of the American Academy and 
Institute of Arts and Letters. Hayden's first volume of poetry, 
Heart-Shape in the Dust, was published in 1940. His major 
works include Ballad of Remembrance, Night Blooming Cerus, 
Words in Mourning Time, and American Journal. Critics have 
long praised his work, and Julius Lester wrote in 1971 that 
Hayden ‘“‘has had to wait too long for the recognition that his 
work has merited for 20 years.’’ For More Information See: 
Crowell Handbook of Contemporary American Poetry, Crow- 
ell, 1973; Contemporary Poets, St. Martin's, 1975; Contem- 
porary Literary Criticism, Gale, Volume 5, 1976, Volume 9, 
1978, Volume 14, 1980; Conversations with Writers, Gale, 
1977; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 69-72, Gale, 1978. 
Obituaries: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 97-100, Gale, 
1980; New York Times, February 27, 1980; Chicago Tribune, 
February 27, 1980; Washington Post, February 27, 1980; Time, 
March 10, 1980; AB Bookman's Weekly, April 21, 1980. 


HAYES, Geoffrey 1947- 


PERSONAL: Born December 3, 1947, in Pasadena, Calif.; son 
of Philip Dutton (a waiter) and Juliette (a secretary; maiden 
name, Dante) Hayes. Education; Attended John O'Connell 
Institute, San Francisco Academy of Art, and New York School 
of Visual Arts. Home: 316 East 83rd St., New York, N.Y. 
10028. Office: Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 10 East 53rd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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He lies in the thick grass with the sun hot on his fur 
and remembers. #(From Bear by Himself by Geof- 
frey Hayes. Illustrated by the author.) 


GEOFFREY HAYES 


CAREER: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc., New York City, 
clerk, 1966-69; Dun & Bradstreet, New York City, clerk, 
1969-72; Merling, Marx & Seidman (advertising agency), New 
York City, in art department, 1972-73; Kajima International, 
New York City, interior designer, 1973-75; Harper & Row 
Publishers, Inc., New York City, artist and designer, 1975— 
Awards, honors: When the Wind Blew was named *‘one of the 
best illustrated books of the year’’ by the New York Times, 
1977. 


WRITINGS—AIl juvenile; all self-illustrated: Bear by Himself, 
Harper, 1976; The Alligator and His Uncle Tooth, Harper, 
1977; Patrick Comes to Puttyville and Other Stories, Harper, 
1978; The Secret Inside, Harper, 1980. 


Illustrator: Margaret Wise Brown, When the Wind Blew, Har- 
per, 1977. 


WORK IN PROGRE. 


S: Elroy Seeks His Fortune, for Harper. 


SIDELIGHTS: **Writing and drawing have always come nat- 
urally to me. My brother and I, being only two years apart, 
channeled our creative energies into stories and books which 
we gave to one another. All the writing I do now is an extension 
and development of those early works. Many authors relive 
their past in their fiction, but while some (such as Proust) do 
so in autobiographical novels, I find fantasy not only the best 
form for expressing my feelings, but as viable as any literary 
genre.” 


Hays 
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lorers 
‘Man 


Five 


Henr: ane rehire ad Bronisla 
Malinowski = Cloude Levi-Stouss = Margaret Meod 


(From Explorers of Man by H.R. Hays. Jacket design 
by Susan Jeffers.) 


HAYS, H(offmann) R(eynolds) 1904-1980 


PERSONAL: Born March 25, 1904, in New York, N.Y.; died 
October 16, 1980; son of Hoffmann Reynolds and Martha 
(Stark) Hays; married Juliette Levine (an interior designer), 
1934; children: Daniel Henry, Penelope Martha (Mrs. Hugh 
Brown). Education: Cornell University, B.A., 1925; Columbia 
University, M.A., 1928; attended University of Liege, 1930- 
31. Politics: **Left—Liberal."’ Religion: Atheist. Home ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 22, East Hampton, N.Y. 11937. Agent: Oliver 
Swan, Collier Associates, 280 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y 
10016. 


CAREER; City College (now of the City University of New 
York), New York, N.Y., instructor in English, 1928-29; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, instructor in English, 1929- 
33; Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y., teacher of drama 
and playwriting for New York Writers Conference, 1950-55; 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, N.J., associate 
professor of English, 1955-59; former faculty member of 
Southampton College, Southampton, N.Y. Organizer of poetry 
readings and chairman of literary committee, East Hampton's 
all, 1975-77. Member: International P.E.N., Writers 
t). Awards, honors: Nonfiction award from Putnam, 
1963, for In the Beginnings. 


WRITINGS—For young people: The Kingdom of Hawaii, New 
York Graphic Society, 1964; Charley Sang a Song, Harper, 
1964; Explorers of Man, Macmillan, 1971 


For adults: (Translator) Bertolt Brecht, The Trial of Lucullus, 
New Directions, 1943; Stranger on the Highway (novel), Little, 


Brown, 1943; (editor and translator) Twelve Spanish American 
Poets, Yale University Press, 1943, reprinted, Beacon Press, 
1972; Lie Down in Darkness (novel; Crime Book Club selec- 
tion), Reynal, 1944; The Takers of the City (novel), Reynal, 
1946; (editor and translator) Brecht, The Selected Poems of 
Bertolt Brecht, Reynal, 1947, reprinted, Harcourt, 1972; 
(translator) Jose Revueltas, The Stone Knife (novel), Reynal, 
1947; The Envoys (novel), Crown, 1955; (translator) Selected 
Writings of Juan Ramon Jimenez, Farrar, Straus, 1957; From 
Ape to Angel (nonfiction; selection of Hudson Book Club and 
Midcentury Book Club), Knopf, 1958. 


In the Beginnings (Hudson Book Club selection), Putnam, 1963; 
The Dangerous Sex: The Myth of Feminine Evil (Hudson Book 
Club selection), Putnam, 1964; Selected Poems, 1933-1967, 
Kayak Books, 1968; (editor and translator) Selected Poems of 
Jorge Carrera Andrade, State University of New York Press, 
1972; Birds and Beasts and Men (Saturday Review Book Club 
selection), Putnam, 1972; Children of the Raven, McGraw, 
1975; Inside My Own Skin—Poems, 1968-71, Kayak Books, 
1975; Portrait in Mixed Media, Survivor's Manual, 1978; César 
Valleys, Selected Poems, Sachene Press, 1981. Also wrote 
about twenty-five television plays. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A biography of anthropologist Franz 
Boas, for Prentice-Hall; poems. 


SIDELIGHTS: Juliette Hays said of her husband: **[H. R. Hays] 
had a great respect and love for children and felt he must never 
write ‘down to them.’ He wanted young people to share with 
him his curiosity for other cultures. He had great respect for 
his fellow man and always wanted other people to share that 
with him. Young people who are not too set in their ways, he 
felt, would be receptive to thinking and trying to understand 
other cultures because understanding also helps to stimulate 
the imagination."* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Street, October, 


1977. 


H. R. HAYS 
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HEAPS, Willard (Allison) 


PERSONAL: Born in 1909. Home: 2737 Barker Ave., Bronx, 
N.Y. 10467. 


1909- 


CAREER: Author, librarian, teacher. Has taught at Columbia 
University, New York, at the State Teachers College in Penn- 
sylvania and at Arizona State, Tempe; has been chief of read- 
ers’ services at the United Nations Headquarters Library, New 
York City; was assistant librarian at UNESCO, Paris. 


WRITINGS—For young people: The Bravest Teenage Yanks, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1963; The Wall of Shame, Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1964; Riots, U.S.A., 1765-1965, Seabury, 1966, 
revised edition, 1970; The Story of Ellis Island, Seabury, 1967; 
Wandering Workers: The Story of American Migrant Farm 
Workers and Their Problems, Crown, 1968; Assassination, a 
Special Kind of Murder, Meredith Press, 1969, reissued, Haw- 
thorn, 1973; Birthstones, Meredith Press, 1969, Hawthorn, 
1969; Long Journeys: Stories of Human Endurance, Crown, 
1970; Taxation, U.S.A., Seabury, 1971; Superstition!, T. Nel- 
son, 1972; Juvenile Justice, Seabury, 1974. 


Also revised the following books for young people: Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, The Girls’ Book of Famous Queens, Crowell, 1887, 
revised edition by Heaps published as A Book of Famous Queens, 
Crowell, 1964; C. A. Browne, The Story of Our National 
Ballads, Crowell, 1919, revised edition by Heaps, Crowell, 
1960. 


Other: (With Henry L. Cecil) School Library Service in the 
United States, H. W. Wilson, 1940; Book Selection for Sec- 
ondary School Libraries, H. W. Wilson, 1942; (with Porter 
W. Heaps) The Singing Sixties: The Spirit of Civil War Days 
Drawn from the Music of the Times, University of Oklahoma 


WILLARD HEAPS 


(From The Story of Ellis Island by Willard A. Heaps. 
Jacket illustrated by Joseph Papin.) 


Press, 1960; Psychic Phenomena, T. Nelson, 1974, reissued, 
Elsevier-Nelson, 1975. 


SIDELIGHTS: Heaps’ career has branched in several different 
directions—teaching, working in the library service ficld, and 
writing. His books for young people are information books, 
perhaps one of the hardest types to write for children. Such 
books have to convey information while doing it in simplified 
and understandable terms. Heaps has handled this task well, 
though, as noted by the Library Journal regarding Wandering 
Workers: The Story of American Migrant Farm Workers and 
Their Problems, *‘Sociology and economics are seldom re- 
duced in an interesting way in books for younger readers. But 
this author’s technique seems destined to attract and hold the 
attention of first and second year high school students and get 
them to the people and the problems behind the statistics.”* 


The New York Times Book Review also gives him high marks 
for his writing, commenting in this way about Riots, U.S.A., 
1765-1965: **Willard Heaps considers with consistent good 
taste [various] incidents of mob violence. . Although the 
sketches are too brief, the book makes important points. One 
is the useful distinction between mob violence calculated to 
gain specific ends, . . . and senseless, almost hopeless vio- 
lence. . . .”’ And, reports Best Sellers about The Story of Ellis 
Island, ‘Through this picture the young readers will be able 
to understand some of the many problems that were faced by 
immigrants and by officials of the government.”’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: New York Times Book Re- 
view, July 3, 1966; Best Sellers, July 1, 1967; Library Journal, 
December 15, 1968. 
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BESSIE HOLLAND HECK 


HECK, Bessie Holland 1911- 


PERSONAL: Born October 25, 1911, near Colgate, Okla.; 
daughter of John Robert (a farmer) and Martha (Lemons) Hol- 
land; married Jack Heck (now retired), February 6, 1932; chil- 
dren: Ronald, Lillian (Mrs. Austin Roberts), LaFern (Mrs. 
James Parker), Gaylia (Mrs. Shelby Knox), Naomi (Mrs. L. 
D. Robey). Education: Graduate of high school in Centrahoma, 
Okla.; various home study courses since. Politics: Democratic. 
Religion: Church of Christ. Home and office: 3321 East Fourth 
St., Tulsa, Okla. 74112. 


CAREER: Author. Correspondent for Southern Florist and 
Nurseryman, 1951-59, Florist Exchange, New York, N.Y., 
1953-59; columnist for Southside Times, Tulsa, Okla., and 
Nowata Daily Star, Nowata, Okla., 1958-60; editor of Okla- 
homa Writers Federation, Inc., News, 1977-19. Member: 
Oklahoma Writers Federation, Inc., Tuesday Writers (past 
president). Awards, honors: Millie was runner-up for Sequoya 
Children’s Book Award, Oklahoma, 1963; Cherubim Award, 
1981, from the Oklahoma Writers Federation, Inc., for Cave- 
In at Mason's Mine; awarded honorary life membership (bronze 
plaque) for ‘‘Outstanding Literary Achievement and Dedicated 
Service,” 1981, from the Oklahoma Writers Federation, Inc. 


WRITINGS—Y outh books; all published by World, except where 
noted: Millie, 1961; The Hopeful Years, 1964; Cactus Kevin, 


1965; The Year at Boggy, 1966; Captain Pete, 1967; Cave-In 
at Mason's Mine, Scribner, 1980; Golden Arrow, Scribner, 
1981. Contributor of short stories and articles to Tulsa World, 
Arkansas Democrat, and other newspapers and magazines. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Other books for young readers. 


SIDELIGHTS: **Biologically speaking, | am a sport; something 
that varies from the parent stock. So far as I’ve been able to 
learn, none of my ancestors were writers, therefore the very 
fine family I was born into has never quite understood me. At 
first, it hurt, but now that I understand, the pain no longer 
exists. 


“T was born at a time when many good men still believed a 
girl didn’t need to go to school after she had learned to read, 
write, and figure up the butter and egg money. I began to show 
an interest in the creative arts before I was in high school—to 
my father’s dismay. Nor was I content with high school (some- 
thing my older brothers and sisters hadn't had). / wanted, of 
all things, to go to college! 


“In later years, I have come up with some thoughts of my 
own on education: The halls of learning are among man’s 
greatest achievements, and I wish with all my heart I had been 
privileged to spend more time inside them, but with today’s 
availability of books, I find no excuse to despair because of 
my lack. 


“Someone said, ‘Young people ought to get their education 
over with before they get married. Then they can settle down 
to the business of... .” 


“I do not agree with that way of thinking, however, because 
I believe one’s education should never ‘be over with.’ Instead, 
it should be a continuing experience—just as long as one has 
a lucid mind. In fact, I wonder if the best part of one’s education 
is ever acquired inside a classroom. Genuine education—never 
complete without a good helping of wisdom—grows out of 
awareness, the trained ability to really see what we're looking 
at; to hear the sounds all about us; to feel, not only through 
physical contact, but, and perhaps more importantly, by in- 
tellectual perception the innumerable things that touch us daily; 
to smell both pleasant and unpleasant odors and all the subtle 
scents in between; to faste, really savor, the bitter and the 
sweet that daily living serves. And then to make the most of 
the sweet. 


“So when [ speak to school children, as I often do, I try to 
instill in them a keen zest for life; I try to make them want to 
be aware of all that goes on about them. I also emphasize the 
fact that God has given each of us talents. And since He gave 
us talents, He expects us to use them, and if we will faithfully 
use our talents, He will multiply them, regardless of our be- 
ginning. 


“IT cannot say I was a born writer, for art was my first love. 
At first, pen and ink sketches, then watercolor, and finally 
oils. I was in my mid 30's and I'd had my five children before 
it ever occurred to me to try my hand at writing. It worked so 
well (the first five books I ever wrote sold, one right after 
another) that I’m still at it. And loving it more every day. 


“My greatest joy as an author is when I start receiving fan 
letters from young readers on my latest book. I answer each 
of them. To me, a piece of writing is never truly finished until 
it is published and read by someone who thought enough of it 
to buy it. 
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Heck 


“Although I am listed as a professional literary critic, I spend 
more hours gratis than for pay helping struggling writers. The 
rewards I get from this service are many, for we truly can learn 
much from the other fellow’s mistakes. I discovered another 
rich lode when I began volunteering as a contest chairman and/ 
or judge of specific categories in writers’ contests; I found that 
crumbs cast upon the water often come back in the form of a 
whole loaf—sometimes a bakery. 


“In writing for young readers, I like to begin with a theme: 
“You can succeed if you do your best,’ the theme in Cave-In 
at Mason's Mine. Then I develop characters, situations, and 
settings to fit the theme. When doing the actual writing, I write 
to one reader only—knowing that if I can capture one, I will 
automatically capture thousands. My settings are places I know 
first-hand or can learn about through research. 


“I'm often asked, ‘Why do you keep writing for kids? Why 
don’t you write for adults?” My answer: Children are my fa- 
vorite people. They're more appreciative of my work, and 
they're more honest. If they like what I’ve written they tell me 
so with hundreds and hundreds of fan letters."* 


In her column *‘Woman,”’ in The Southside Times, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, March 13, 1958, Heck confides some of her phi- 
losophies. ‘‘We live, as it were, in a room surrounded with 
doors that can be in four types: (1) Open doors which should 
remain open; (2) closed doors which should be opened; (3) 
open doors which should be closed; and (4) closed doors which 
should remain closed. 


“The first two types of doors are good and we should pass 
through them daily. Evil lies beyond the threshold of the last 
two types and we should turn our backs and walk away. The 
first of the open doors are opportunities for good works which 
lie so plainly before us that we cannot miss seeing them. Kind 
words of encouragement, a smile, a visit to the sick or lonely, 
an errand run for the aged are but a few of the opportunities 
offered daily by these doors. 


“The closed doors which should be opened are opportunities 
not quite so evident. We may have to search a little for these, 
and we may have to give some earnest thought as to the best 
way to open them. A friend or loved one may be in need but 
his pride may not let him say so. You may have to find a way 
to open the door that conceals that need. Or perhaps you have 
something that the world needs: An invention, a new trend of 
thought, a better way of doing something. The door of op- 
portunity for sharing your gift with the world is shut and nobody 
but you can open it. 


“The open doors needing to be closed are those which leave 
some unpleasantness of your past out in the open for all to see. 
Close those doors. Stop talking about past mistakes. Forget 
about them. 


“Then there are the closed doors which should remain closed. 
Beyond these lies the memory of evil experiences. At the slight- 
est provocation, such memories will burst into new flame or 
cast dark clouds of doubt and fear or erupt like old sores newly 
festered. Weak and erring as we humans are, it is impossible 
for us to reach adulthood without making mistakes. As we 
grow older those mistakes will grow in number and unless we 
fill our lives with Christian works they’re bound to grow in 
size and ugliness. 


“But every mistake is in the past. No amount of remorse or 
regret can wipe out the fact that it happened. The best you can 


. .. He lay in the back seat looking up at the station 
wagon’s dome light. # (From Cave-In at Mason's 
Mine by Bessie Holland Heck. Illustrated by Charles 
Robinson.) 


do now is test your self-respect. Go to some silent place of 
thought and ask your soul if you have come through the ex- 
perience with your self-respect, or if not, can you recapture 
it? If the answer is *Yes,’ then close and forever seal that door 
to your past. Turn your back upon it. Set your sights higher 
now and walk straight through an open door of opportunity 
into the brightness of the future. For just as surely as the 
morning sun brings light for each new day, each day brings 
new and shining opportunities."’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Gardening, swimming, 
horseback-riding, entertaining grandchildren, music, reading, 
oil painting. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE; Southern Florist and Nurs- 
eryman, October 28, 1960; Tulsa Daily World, October 22, 
1961; Tulsa World, November 29, 1980. 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


“Pipe a song about a Lamb.” 
So I piped with merry cheer; 
“Piper, pipe that song again.” 
So I piped; he wept to hear. 
William Blake 


Heintze 
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CARL HEINTZE 


HEINTZE, Carl 1922- 

PERSONAL: Born June 18, 1922, in Sacramento, Calif.; son 
of Carl Feodor (an engineer) and Bertha (a legal secretary) 
Heintze; married Marguerite Hindle (a social worker), June 
13, 1953; children: Mary, Jane, Richard. Education: Stanford 
University, B.A., 1947; Columbia University, M.S., 1948, 
further graduate study, 1961-62. Politics: Democrat. Religion 
United Church of Christ. Home and office: 1077 Woodbine 
Way, San Jose, Calif. 95117 


CAREER: San Jose Mercury-News, San Jose, Calif., reporter, 
1948-59, science writer, 1959-69; public information officer, 
San Jose, Calif., 1969-80; free-lance writer, 1980—. Military 
service: U.S. Army, Infantry, 1943-46; served in Belgium and 
Germany; became sergeant; received Purple Heart Medal. 
Member: National Science Writers Association, Sierra Club, 
Hospital Public Relations Association of Northern California, 
Stanford Alumni Association (life member), San Jose Public 
Relations Roundtable, San Jose Newspaper Guild (past pres- 
ident) 


WRITINGS—AIl for young people: Search Among the Stars, 
Van Nostrand, 1964; The Circle of Fire, Meredith, 1968; A 
Million Locks and Keys, Hawthorn, 1970; The Priceless Pump: 
The Human Heart, Elsevi elson, 1973; Genetic Engineer- 
ing, Elsevier-Nelson, 1974; The Bottom of the Sea and Beyond, 
Elsevier-Nelson, 1975; Summit Lake, Elsevier-Nelson, 1976; 
The Biosphere: Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, Elsevier-Nelson, 
1977 


WORK IN PROGR. Burned Gold, a novel about Santa Fe 
and California set in the 1830-50 period of U.S. history; The 
Stilled Leaves, a biography of Walter van Tilburg Clark; The 
View to the East, spy novel set in Scandinavia 


SIDELIGHTS;: *‘My interest in science writing was a latter day 
development in my life and was, I suppose, promoted by the 
beginning of U.S. involvement with space. But I think I always 
had an interest in science; it was just that it had never been 
Very interestingly presented to me in school. At any rate, about 
the time I was forty, I became interested in medicine and 
science while working as a newspaper reporter and set out to 
educate myself in a lot of things I previously had a passing 
acquaintanceship with, but not much understanding. It is easier 
to learn, I've found, if you write down what it is you are trying 
to study. The books were a result. I also was fortunate enough 
to have an understanding family so that when the chance came 
to go back to school on a science writing fellowship, they were 
willing to trek across the country with me to New Jersey so I 
could go to school in New York. The science books, with the 
help of a good agent, came along after that. My effort was to 
make the concepts of science interesting and understandable 
without the jargon and mathematics which usually are asso- 
ciated with studying science. It’s not necessary to prove sci- 
entific principles, if you are a non-scientist, but it is necessary 
to understand what they mean. That's what I have tried to do 
in my books. Surprisingly enough, although a good part of my 
life since then has been associated with medicine, only one of 
them is really about medicine 


“Lately, I have become interested in western history. I was 
born and brought up in California between two wars, a great 
time to be living in the West because it was a kind of trough 
between great change. My grandparents came to California as 
immigrants from Norway and the East Coast, but they always 
considered themselves as natives, too. They gave me some 
kind of a sense of place, not the usual kind of ‘western’ rep- 
resented by cowboys and Indians, but a California which no 
longer exists, I consider myself fortunate to have been able to 
experience that and it has made me interested in trying to 
convey some of that sense of security, peace, beauty and be- 
longing in some way. That’s my current interest, to turn back 
to the past to see what there was in it that was so fascinating. 
The West is a myth, but it also is a tradition, a place, a feeling 
and, I think, something worth writing about.”” 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Backpacking, photog- 
raphy, travel 


HEINZ, W(ilfred) C(harles) 


PERSONAL: Born January 11, 1915, in Mount Vernon, N.Y.; 
son of Frederick Louis Sylvester (a salesman) and Elizabeth 
(Thielke) Heinz; married Elizabeth Bailey, January 18, 1941; 
children: Gayl Bailey. Education: Middlebury College, A.B., 
1937. Residence: Dorset, Vt. Agent: William Morris Agency, 
Inc., 1350 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


1915- 


CAREER: New York Sun, New York, N.Y., successively copy 
boy, reporter, feature writer, war correspondent, sports col- 
umnist, 1937-50; free-lance writer, 1950—. Member: Authors 
Guild. Awards, honors: E. P. Dutton Award for best magazine 
sports story, 1948, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1959 
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practices of lung surgery and of hospital emergency rooms, 
among other endeavors of our time, I came to realize that there 
is only one story that all of us live and that all writers have 
always written. That is man against adversity. 


“In writing that story, wherever I have found it, I have tried 
to seek out in the individuals involved, and transmit to the 
reader those characteristics that have prepared them for that 
conflict that is common to us all. Anyone’s story is everyone's 
story, and the writer’s recurring problem is only how best to 
tell it. 


“It has also seemed to me that, put simply, all writing is ‘show- 
and-tell.’ If the writer can present the scene and then put the 
characters into it, letting each speak for himself or herself so 
that the reader has the feeling that he or she is there and seeing 
it and hearing it, that is ‘show’ and better than ‘tell,’ and what 
I try to do.”* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Newsweek, October 9, 1961 


HENRIOD, Lorraine 1925- 


PERSONAL: Surname is accented on first syllable; born May 
12, 1925, in Los Angeles, Calif.; daughter of David Clark and 
Afton (Jones) Stephens; married Joseph L. Henriod (a lawyer), 
November 7, 1947; children: Stephen L., Jane (Mrs. Stuart 
Wise), Paul E., Joseph R., Matthew C., Marianne, Education 
University of Utah, B.A., 1946. Politics: Democrat. Religion: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon), Home 
Ww. C. HEINZ 2262 East 17th S., Salt Lake City, Utah 84108 


CAREER: Writer of children’s books; has worked as a news- 

paper reporter. 
WRITINGS: The Professional, Harper, 1958; (editor) The Fire- 
side Book of Boxing, Simon and Schuster, 1961; The Surgeon 
(Literary Guild selection), Doubleday, 1963; (with Vince Lom- 
bardi) Run to Daylight, Prentice-Hall, 1963; Emergency, Dou- 
bleday, 1974; Once They Heard the Cheers, Doubleday, 1974; 
American Mirror, Doubleday, 1982. Articles and short stories 
in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, 
Life, Look, Reader's Digest, True, Argosy, Sport, Coronet; 
work reprinted in more than fifty anthologies. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘1 grew up, where I was born, on the northern 
outskirts of New York City during what came to be known as 
‘The Golden Era of Sports." The sports heroes of that time 
were Babe Ruth, in baseball, Red Grange, in football, and 
Jack Dempsey, in boxing. I wanted to be one, or all three, of 
them, until I discovered that I was too frail for football, that 
a punch on the nose does not improve one’s appearance and 
that a baseball bounced off one’s skull does not enhance one’s 
physical or mental well-being. 


**As L read about these heroes in the sports pages I found other 
role models, Sports writers, it was apparent, actually travelled 
with major league teams and lived with fighters in training 
camps, coming to know these celebrated figures personally and 
as man-to-man. Then my father bought me this typewriter, the 
same one I have been using in many places on this planet for 
forty-nine years. 


‘During those years, while I was covering general news in 
New York City, World War II in Europe, sports, the lifesaving LORRAINE HENRIOD 
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Ancestor cttunting 


--. You will have to be a detective, hunting down clues until you find out about your ancestors. = 
(From Ancestor Hunting by Lorraine Henriod. Illustrated by Janet Potter D'Amato.) 


WRITINGS—For children; all published by Putnam, except as 
noted: J Know a Postman, 1967; 1 Know a Zoo Keeper, 1969; 
1 Know a Grocer, 1970; Marie Curie, 1970; Peter and the 
Desert, 1970; | Know a Newspaper Reporter, 1971; The Rock 
Hunters, 1972; Special Olympics and Paralympics, Watts, 1979; 
Ancestor Hunting, Messner, 1979; Grandma's Wheelchair, 
Whitman, 1981; This Thirsty World, Messner, 1982. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: The Biggest Ripoff; Superjock; The 
Black Hand; The Super-Duper Surprise. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘I always have loved to read books and have 
dreamed—and talked—about writing them, someday. | worked 
on publications in high school and college. | worked as a 
newspaper reporter before my children were born. Then, after 
my husband and I had six children, | developed multiple scle- 
rosis. The disease progressed rapidly and | was soon in a 
wheelchair. | no longer had the excuse of being ‘too busy to 
get around to writing.’ I was pretty well limited to my home 
and I realized that | had better stop talking about being a writer 
“someday” or get to it. Actually, being in a wheelchair pushed 
me into doing what I had always wanted to do. (Although the 
disease moved swiftly at the beginning, it has now been sta- 
bilized for a number of years. I am still in a wheelchair, but 
my general health is good and I don’t feel that M.S. is really 
much of a handicap to me.) 


“Because I like reading children’s books, I enjoy writing for 
children. Someday | would like to be satisfied that I had written 
something I thought was as good as my longtime favorites. I 
feel that books, or one certain book, can matter more in the 
life of a child than in the life of an adult. Children are stil] 
flexible enough to model themselves on heroes or heroines and 
they are still young enough to change the direction of their 
lives because of people or books that influence them. 


“One extra benefit of writing children’s books is the satisfac- 
tion when children—or, nowadays, grandchildren—take one’s 
book to school to share it with other children and the teachers."* 


Come, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below! 
Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shorewards blow, 
Now the salt tides seawards flow: 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray 
Matthew Arnold 
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Hickman 


We'd take my baby brother, but not my friend Jimmy. We'd take my turtle, but not the squirrel 
that eats at the window sill. (From /’m Moving by Martha Whitmore Hickman. Illustrated by 


Leigh Grant.) 


HICKMAN, Martha Whitmore 1925- 


PERSONAL: Born December 9, 1925, in Holyoke, Mass.; 
daughter of George Deming (a lawyer) and Ruth Olive (Carr) 
Whitmore; married Hoyt Leon Hickman (a minister of United 
Methodist Church), December 16, 1950; children: Peter Carr, 
John Whitmore, Stephen Hoyt, Mary Esther. Education: 
Mount Holyoke College, A.B. (cum laude), 1947. Politics: 
Democrat. Religion: United Methodist. Home: 2034 Castleman 
Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 37215. 


CAREER: Member of editorial staff, American Baptist Con- 
vention, Board of Publication, 1947-50; nursery school teacher 
in New Haven, Conn., 1951-52. Member: Authors Guild, So- 
ciety of Children’s Book Writers, Nashville Writers’ Alliance, 
American Civil Liberties Union, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Phi Beta Kappa. Awards, honors: Friends of American Writers 
award, 1975, for /’m Moving. 


WRITINGS—For children: I’m Moving, Abingdon, 1975; My 
Friend William Moved Away, Abingdon, 1979; The Reason 
I'm Not Quite Finished Tying My Shoes, Abingdon, 1981. 


For adults: (Contributor) Days of Grass (anthology), Channel 
Press, 1965; How to Marry a Minister, Lippincott, 1968; Love 
Speaks Its Voice, Word Books, 1976; (contributor) /mages: 
Women in Transition, Upper Room, 1976; The Growing Sea- 


son, Upper Room, 1980. Contributor of articles and stories to 
periodicals. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘l wrote my first book for children, /'m Mov- 
ing, when my husband and I and our four children were ex- 
pecting to move and I was feeling rather sad about it. (As a 
matter of fact we didn’t move that time and when we did, a 
year later, I was glad to go.) All of our children were much 
older than the William of the story, but it was my own un- 
certainty about moving that I was expressing, anyway. I wrote 
My Friend William Moved Away a number of years later when 
some dear friends of ours were moving and I was feeling badly 
about that. When I had written the book I immediately felt 
much better—though I still missed the friends. 


“The idea for The Reason I'm Not Quite Finished Tying My 
Shoes occurred to me one morning and | just sat down and 
wrote it, right away, and took it to the editor that same day. 


“The books for adults that I have done have been much 
harder—they’re a lot longer, so more labor goes into them. 
But it’s more than that. For some reason [ have very good 
recall on what it feels like to be a child; | know how that is, 
and these children’s books come to me almost as gifts, already 
formed. I polish and refine them, of course, but the basic 
material is just there. All I have to do is pay attention, be 
ready, so when an idea goes by me I can pick it up.”’ 
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“,..A chimpanzee pushed a stick down into a termite nest.” #(From A Natural History of 
Termites by Frances L. Behnke. Illustrated by Turid Holldobler.) 
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Holling 


TURID HOLLDOBLER 


HOLLDOBLER, Turid 1939- 


PERSONAL: Born May 26, 1939, in Wurzburg, West Ger- 
many; daughter of Wilhelm (an engineer) and Luise Fenzl 
Diirrbeck; married Bert Holldobler, January 8, 1966 (di- 
vorced, 1978); married Adrian Forsyth (a scientist), January 


29, 1980. Education: Art School, Wurzburg, West Germany, 
B.F.A., 1958; University of Wurzburg, Diploma of Scientific 
Illustration. Home address: P.O. Box 119, Elgin, Ontario, 
KOG 1EO, Canada. 


CAREER: University of Wurzburg, East Germany, scientific 
illustrator, 1958-65; University of Frankfurt, West Germany, 
scientific illustrator, 1966-69; free-lance illustrator, 1969-72; 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., scientific illustrator, 
1972-78; free-lance illustrator and artist, 1978—. Exhibitions: 
International Congress of Forestry, Munich, Germany, 1963; 
Pavia, Italy, 1964; Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
1975; Impression Gallery, Boston, Mass., 1976; Dana School, 
Wellesly, Mass., 1978; Arizona State University, Tempe, 1980. 


ILLUSTRATOR: Bernhard Grzimek, Grzimek's Tierleben II, 
Kindler Verlag (Germany), 1969, published in America as 
Encyclopedia of Animal Life, 1977; Karl Von Frisch and Otto 
Von Frisch, Tiere Als Baumeister, Ullstein Verlag (Germany), 
1975, published in America as Animal Architecture, Harcourt, 
1977; Frances Behnke, The Natural History of Termites, Scrib- 
ner, 1977. 


WORK IN PROGR. 


: A mushroom book for children 


SIDELIGHTS: **I'm fascinated by biology. I like my work to 
reflect the tremendous artistic and aesthetic content inherent in 
living objects. 


“Twas greatly influenced by artist Paul Klee.”’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: *‘| love collecting junk, 
beach combing, travelling, and painting outdoors. Close-up 
photography, printmaking (lithography, etc.), music."* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Publishers Weekly, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1977. 


HOLLING, Holling C(lancy) 1900-1973 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 15: Born 
August 2, 1900, in Holling Corners, Jackson County, Mich.; 
died September 7, 1973. Author, illustrator, and naturalist 
Holling’s childhood interest in nature developed into the writ- 
ing of children’s books as an adult. A member of the staff of 
Chicago's Field Museum of Natural History for three years, 
Holling studied privately for a time with anthropologist Ralph 
Linton. His knowledge and extensive research are evident in 
his books, which uniquely blend fiction with geography, sci- 
ence, history, and social science. This combination of enter- 
tainment and fact is particularly successful in books like Pad- 
dle-to-the-Sea, a runner-up for the Caldecott Medal, and in 
Seabird and Minn of the Mississippi, both of which were New- 
bery honor books. Holling illustrated his own books, many in 
collaboration with his wife, Lucille Webster Holling. Paddle- 
to-the-Sea has been made into several films, the latest produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada. For More Information 
See: Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1957-1966, Horn Book, 
1968; American Authors and Books, 1640 to the Present Day, 
3rd revised edition, Crown, 1972; Authors and Illustrators of 
Children's Books: Writings on Their Lives and Works, Bowker, 
1972; American Picturebooks from ‘‘Noah's Ark’’ to ‘'The 
Beast Within’’, Macmillan, 1976; Twentieth-Century Chil- 
dren's Writers, St. Martin's, 1978. 


Holloway 
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TERESA HOLLOWAY 


HOLLOWAY, Teresa (Bragunier) 1906- 
(Elizabeth Beatty, Margaret Vail McLeod) 


PERSONAL: Born January 17, 1906, in Apalachicola, Fla.; 
daughter of Ralph (an electrical engineer) and Mordina (a writer; 
maiden name, Floyd) Bragunier; married John C. Holloway. 
Education: Florida State College for Women, graduate, 1925 
Religion: Roman Catholic. Home: 4349 Irvington Ave., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 32210. 


CAREER: Herring Ginger Ale Co., Jacksonville, Fla., owner, 
1939-43; Chamber of Commerce, Apalachicola, Fla., man- 
ager, 1947-50; Florida Senate, Tallahassee, administrative as- 
sistant every biennium, 1947-67; author of novels for young 
adults. WFGA-TV [now WTLV-TV], Jacksonville, staff cor- 
respondent. Taught creative writing at Florida Junior College, 
Jacksonville, 1966-67 and 1973-74, Jacksonville University, 
1971-72. Member; National League of American Pen Women 
(past president, Jacksonville branch; editor of southeast region, 
1964-68), Authors League, Mystery Writers of America, 
Womens Club of Jacksonville. Awards, honors: Sears Foun- 
dation Award for outdoor writing; national award, National 
League of American Pen Women, for young adult novels; 
twenty-eight Pen Women awards at state and local level in- 
cluding excellence in photography; award from the Jacksonville 
branch, 1981, for an unpublished article; other awards from 
Puerto Rican government, 1933, Florida Junior College, 1966, 
Jacksonville University, 1972, and Florida Publishing Co., 
1972 


WRITINGS—AIl published by Bouregy, except as indicated: 
Heart's Haven, 1955; Rosemary King, Government Girl, 1957; 
Terry's Television Career, 1957, Lynn Daly, Newspaper Girl, 
1959; Nurse Farley's Decision, 1959; Option to Love, 1960; 
Cry Nurse, 1961; Governor's Girl, 1961; Hoosier Doctor, 
1962; Lady Lawyer, 1964; Katy's Inheritance, 1965; Highway 
to Romance, 1966; Girl in Studio B, 1967; River Nurse, 1969; 
Roses for Paula, 1969; Nurse on Dark Island, Ace Books, 
1969; Nurse to Remember, Ace Books, 1970; Campaign for 
Pam, 1970; Nurse Transplanted, Ace Books, 1971; Nurse Paige's 
Triumph, 1972; Tomorrow's Nurse, 1973; Nurse for the Fish- 
ermen, 1974; Unwilling Witness, 1974. 


Under pseudonym Elizabeth Beatty—All published by Bour- 
egy: River in the Sun, 1958; Doorway to Romance, 1959: 
Jupiter Missile Mystery, 1960; Murder at Auction, 1961; Or- 
chard House, 1961; Girl in Green, 1962; Betty Pritchard, Train 
Hostess, 1963. 


Under pseudonym Margaret Vail McLeod—All published by 
Bouregy: Captain June, 1959; Captain Janes’ Island Rendez 
vous, 1960; River Rescue, 1961; The Loving Cup, 1962; Saate 
Secretary, 1963. 


Scripted and filmed five television documentaries for WFGA- 
TV [now WTLV-TV], Jacksonville, Fla. Contributor to Alfred 
Hitchcock, Mystery Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, Ford 
Times, Progressive Farmer, Ave Maria, and other periodicals 
and newspapers. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Historical novel about the War of 1812 


SIDELIGHTS: **{1 was] born January 17, 1906, in Apalachi- 
cola, Florida, that ancient place at the delta of the Apalachicola 
River where the land forms a thick thumb extending twenty- 
five miles into the Gulf of Mexico before one leaves one’s 
front porch. A thin line of pines extends above the horizon of 
the outer islands. When | was a child the family summer va- 
cations were spent on St. George Island, the 1911 Ford touring 
car being ferried across the bay on one of my uncle’s shrimp 
boats. Parked on the broad beach, it was often overtaken by a 
sudden squall, its high-rise chassis saving it from sea 


**Perhaps it would be definitive to say I received my education 
in convent secondary schools and in The Florida State College 
for Women (now Florida $ University in Tallahassee). Far 
more contributory to the books I write are the isolated island 
beaches. By day, as far as the eye could reach there was a blue 
haze over the white sand, where the sea-birds laid their eggs 
in shallow concavities and the warm Florida sunshine nurtured 
them. An only child, I was raised with a covey of cousins, 
and we ran, bare-footed and bathing-suited, along the line of 
lace the surf made as it threw its s\ around the shoulder of 
the continental shelf. At night, the revolving beam of the light- 
house was a prelude to a book I was to write about a laser. I 
took my memories of this place around the country’s eastern 
shore, making my island at home from North Carolina to Key 
West. For this writing, in the fifties and sixties, I was to receive 
the Sears Foundation Award for salt-water conservation long 
before the eco[logy] was an international issue 


*“*My male protagonists are all composites of the many sides 
of my Georgia-bred husband (we write of that which we know, 
right?) and I have known him as his wife for fifty-four years 
Early on, depression years, when I worked in offices, mostly 
speeches for others, political correspondent, publicity re- 
leases—it was to be 1955 before the Atlanta Journal/Consti- 
tution magazine and the Saturday Evening Post picked me up 
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almost simultaneously. I did feature stories and photography 
for years, and then, my first book, Heart's Haven, a romance 
of fishermen and a Yankee school teacher, made my life over. 


‘However, not for twenty-two years, often writing as many 
young adult novels as three a year, was I able to say ‘I am an 
author,’ having been so acclaimed by the National League of 
American Pen Women just prior to their award, a unique cat- 
egory, to me as an ‘outstanding contributor to the readers of 
young adult literature.’ 


“| quit writing words for other people in offices, and have 
been a very fulfilled free-lance writer ever since. 


. L would be derelict did I not mention the several years 
I have taught creative writing in Jacksonville University and 
Florida Junior College for Women. This was the fun time. My 
students came to me knowing composition, wanting to learn 
to write to sell. Many have. Trouble is, | can’t write and 
teach—too involved. The moral: A writer loves people, and 
intimacy with humankind in the flesh has for the time being 
consumed my people imprisoned in a paper capsule. Perhaps 
this ‘personal’ revelation will bring me back to books.** 


HOLME, Bryan 1913- 
(Charles Francis) 


PERSONAL: Born June 25, 1913, in Church Crookham, En- 
gland; came to United States in 1932; naturalized U.S. citizen, 
1946; son of Geoffrey (a publisher) and Margaret Nina (Bolton) 
Holme; married Edith Elfrida Mary Bell, March 7, 1936; chil- 
dren: Christopher Bryan, Charles Francis. Home: 157 East 75th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10021. Office: Viking Press, 625 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


CAREER; Editor and publisher. Studio Ltd. magazine, London, 
England, staff member, 1930-32; Studio Publications, New 
York City, co-founder, 1932, editor, 1932—; Viking Press 
(formerly Studio Books), New York City, manager, 1959—. 
Member: Coffee House Club. Awards, honors: Certificate from 
Eastern Arts Association, 1955, for contributing to art edu- 
cation in public schools, 


WRITINGS—Juveniles: Pictures to Live With (Junior Literary 
Guild selection), Viking, 1959; Looking at Drawings, Studio 
Vista, 1960; Drawings to Live With, Viking, 1966; (editor) 
The Kate Greenaway Book: A Collection of Illustration, Verse, 
and Text, Viking, 1976; (editor) Tales from Times Past, Vi- 
king, 1977; Enchanted World: Pictures to Grow Up With, 
Oxford University Press, 1979 (published in England as En- 
chanted World: The Magic of Pictures, Thames & Hudson, 
1979); Creatures of Paradise: Pictures to Grow Up’ With, 
Oxford University Press, 1980. 


Other; all published by Studio Publications, except as indicated: 
A Book of Animals, 1943; (editor) Master Drawings, 1943; 
(with Marcel Vertes) Art and Fashion, 1944; (editor) Master- 
pieces in Color at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
American Studio Books, 1945; (editor) Thomas Forman, 
Poet's Camera, American Studio Books, 1946; (editor) Master 
Drawings in Line, 1948; (editor) Cats and Kittens, 1950; 
Horses, 1951; (with Anne Jackson Freemantle) Europe: A 
Journey with Pictures, 1954; (under pseudonym Charles Fran- 
cis) Make Your Own Greeting Cards, 1955; (picture editor) 
Emily Davie, Profile of America, P. Owen, 1959. 


BRYAN HOLME 


(Co-editor) The World in Vogue, Secker & Warburg, 1963; 
(editor) 1874-1965; The Churchill Years, Heinemann, 1965; 
(co-editor) The Journal of the Century, Viking, 1976; (with 
Jeffrey Simpson) A Book of Favorite Games, Viking, 1979; 
(compiler) Thomas Bulfinch, Bulfinch's Mythology: The Greek 
and Roman Fables Illustrated, Viking, 1979. Contributor to 
periodicals, including Christian Science Monitor, American 
Artist, Design, and Popular Photography. 


SIDELIGHTS: As a successful art publisher, Holme perpetu- 
ates a family tradition that began late in the nineteenth century 
His paternal grandfather, Charles, was founder of Studio mag- 
azine in London. *‘At that time,’’ Bryan Holme recalled, 
‘there were many people in the arts all about, but they had 
no forum through which they could communicate with each 
other. Studio became the means of drawing together people 
from all over Europe, not just England, and it unified the art 
community at a great point in its history."’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Publishers Weekly, May 
8, 1972, September 24, 1973; New Republic, January 18-8, 
1977; New York Times Book Review, May 13, 1979; Christian 
Science Monitor, May 14, 1979. 
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(From Creatures of Paradise: Pictures to Grow Up With by Bryan Holme. Illustrated by Robert 


Sivard.) 


HOLMGREN, Virginia C(unningham) 
1909- 
(Virginia Cunningham) 


PERSONAL: Born June 20, 1909, in Dayton, Ohio; married 
Lloyd E. Holmgren (a mining engineer) in 1949. Education: 
Graduated from Ohio State University, 1931; obtained master’s 
degree from Northwestern University, 1941 


CAREER: Author, teacher, editor. Teacher, Wilbur Wright 
High School, Dayton, Ohio, 1931-38 (resigned to do free-lance 
writing); editorial work, Scott, Foresman Co., 1940-46 and 
Saalfield Publishing Co., 1946-47; after her marriage, spent 
seven years in South America and since then has done free- 
lance writing and radio continuity, KPOS, Portland, Ore., 1957- 
59 


WRITINGS—AIl| for children; under name Virginia Cun- 
ningham: Add-A-Rhyme (illustrated by Janice Penney), Garden 


City, 1941; Man's Use of Plants and Animals (illustrated by 
Arnold W. Ryan), Row, Peterson, 1942; ABC Play Book (il- 
lustrated by Stephen Stratton), L. B. Fischer, 1945; Some Day 
(illustrated by Sari), Domesday Press, 1945; One Hundred 
Animal Stories (illustrated by Dorothea J. Snow), A. Whitman, 
1947; Paul Laurence Dunbar and His Song, Dodd, 1947, reis- 
sued, Biblo & Tannen, 1969; Pom Pom (illustrated by Cath- 
erine Bares), A. Whitman, 1947; Those Cats! (illustrated by 
Veronica Reed), A. Whitman, 1947; Heroes and Holidays 
(illustrated by Lolita and David Granahan), A. Whitman, 1948; 
Tulips for Trina (illustrated by Jean Staples), Saalfield, 1948; 
What Happened to Fluffy (illustrated by Florence S. Winship), 
A. Whitman, 1948; This Way to the Zoo (illustrated by Nettie 
Weber), A. Whitman, 1948; Let's Visit the Farm (illustrated 
by Evelyn Keyser), A. Whitman, 1948 


Under name Virginia C. Holmgren: Hilton Head; A Sea Island 
Chronicle, Hilton Head Island Publishing, 1951; Kathy Her- 
self, Avalon, 1960, reprinted, Airmont, 1964; Here's Susie, 
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Avalon, 1961, reprinted, Airmont, 1965; The Searching Heart, 
Avalon, 1961, reprinted, Lancer, 1971; Nurse Kilmer's Vow, 
Avalon, 1963, reprinted, Dell, 1969; Wish on a Mountain, 
Avalon, 1964, reprinted, Lancer, 1972; Chinese Pheasants, 
Oregon Pioneers, Oregon Historical Society, 1964; How Big 
1s a Baby? (illustrated by Norma and Don Garris), A. Whitman, 
1966; Swallows Come Home (illustrated by Tom O'Sullivan), 
Follett, 1968; The War Lord (illustrated by Dan Siculan), Fol- 
lett, 1969; Bird Walk Through the Bible, Seabury, 1972; The 
Adventures of Brother Cat, Our Sunday Visitor, 1979. 


ADAPTATIONS: The War Lord, televised by Walt Disney, 
1973. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘Birdwatching and wildlife watching have been 
my hobbies since childhood and have led to my career in nature 
writing. . .my birdlore column has been running in Northwest 
Magazine (the Sunday magazine of the newspaper, The Ore- 
gonian) since May, 1960, so it’s now in its twenty-second 
year. Some reference to birds and animals occurs even in my 
fiction, and my novelette based on the introduction of Chinese 
pheasants to Oregon in the 1880s received very favorable com- 
ment from both historians and bird watchers, even hunters. 
Disney’s television version brought phone calls and telegrams 
from all over. 


‘*Perhaps the most unusual thing about me is that I like both 
cats and birds and write about both. Cooking—and eating!— 
rank next in my hobby line, along with nature photography. 


“| have several books in progress but none actually accepted 
for publication; therefore, no comment. I collect stamps with 
birdlore and conservation motif and did a series of articles, 
‘Stories About Stamps’ for Young World before it folded and 
have had one or two in Child Life. 1 also photograph wildlife 
and frequently give talks with my slides.”’ 


Holmgren has written a wide variety of children’s books, from 
thyme books to natural history to romance. ABC Play Book is 
an advanced alphabet book and Book Week noted, **The verses 


VIRGINIA HOLMGREN 


by Virginia Cunningham add just the desired touch to make 
learning the alphabet and enlarging the vocabulary an enjoyable 
experience rather than a static lesson.’’ While in South America 
she edited a cook book for high altitudes with recipes in Spanish 
and English, Cocinando en Los Andes {1952}. 


Early on in her writing career Holmgren spent several years 
doing research before writing Paul Laurence Dunbar and His 
Song. A Saturday Review of Literature critic wrote, **The 
reader closes the book feeling that he has learned to know an 
admirable man and a gifted poet. It is a well planned book that 
is based on a wealth of research.’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Book Week, November 11, 
1945; Saturday Review of Literature, November 15, 1947. 


HUGHES, Walter (Llewellyn) 1910- 


(Hugh Walters) 


PERSONAL: Born June 15, 1910, in Bilston, West Midlands, 
England; son of Walter Martin (an iron founder) and Kate 
(Latham) Hughes; married Doris Higgins, 1933 (died Septem- 
ber 3, 1965); married Susan Hughes, May 30, 1977; children: 
(first marriage) Walter Fred, Gillian Doris Hughes Hudson. 
Education: Attended Wednesbury Technical College, 1928, 
and the Birmingham College of Advanced Technology. Poli- 
tics: Conservative. Home: 16 Elm Avenue, Bilston, West 
Midlands, England. Agent: (U.S.) John Farquharson Ltd, 250 
West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10107; (U.K.) John Far- 
quharson Ltd., Bell House, Bell Yard, London WC2A 2JU, 
England. 


CAREER: Walter Hughes Ltd., Bilston, West Midlands, En- 
gland, chairman of directors, 1945-81; Bradsteds Ltd., Bilston, 
West Midlands, England, managing director, 1950-81. Mem- 
ber: Institute of British Engineers, British Interplanetary So- 
ciety, Ancient Order of Foresters (former high chief ranger), 
Bilston Rotary Club (former president). 


WRITINGS—AII juveniles under pseudonym Hugh Walters: 
Blast-off at Woomera, Faber, 1957, published as Blast-off at 
0300, Criterion, 1958; The Domes of Pico, Faber, 1958; Men- 
ace from the Moon, Criterion, 1959; First on the Moon, Cri- 
terion, 1960; Operation Columbus, Faber, 1960; Moon Base 
One, Faber, 1961, published as Outpost on the Moon, Crite- 
rion, 1962; Expedition Venus, Faber, 1962, Criterion, 1963; 
Destination Mars, Faber, 1963, Criterion, 1964; Terror by 
Satellite, Criterion, 1964; Journey to Jupiter, Faber, 1965, 
Criterion, 1966; Mission to Mercury, Criterion, 1965; Space- 
ship to Saturn, Criterion, 1967; The Mohole Mystery, Faber, 
1968, published as The Mohole Menace, Criterion, 1969; 
Nearly Neptune, Faber, 1969, published as Neptune One Is 
Missing, 1. Washburn, 1969; First Contact?, Faber, 1971, 
Thomas Nelson, 1973; Passage to Pluto, Faber, 1973, Thomas 
Nelson, 1975; Tony Hale, Space Detective, Faber, 1973; Mur- 
der on Mars, Faber, 1975, Merrimack, 1978; Boy Astronaut, 
Abelard, 1977; The Caves of Drach, Faber, 1977, Merrimack, 
1979; The Last Disaster, Merrimack, 1979; The Blue Aura, 
Merrimack, 1979; Terror by Satellite, Merrimack, 1980; The 
Dark Triangle, Faber, 1981; School on the Moon, Abelard, 
1981. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘1 am particularly interested in children. In my 
books I try to inform as well as interest young people. | believe 


Hughes 
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writers for the young have a great responsibility and oppor- 
tunity."* 


Hughes believes science fiction should ‘entertain, instruct, 
inspire. As all my books are for young people, they are as 
technically accurate as possible.”* 


HUME, Ruth (Fox) 
(Alexander Irving) 


1922-1980 


PERSONAL: Born in 1922, in New York; died March 1, 1980; 
married Paul Hume (a music critic). Education: Attended the 
College of New Rochelle for pre-medical training. Home: 
Washington, D.C 


CAREER: Author, educator. She has taught chemistry at a 
school for girls and Latin at the Catholic University of America; 
she is the author of several books for young people. 


WRITINGS: Milestones of Medicine, Random House, 1930; 
Great Men of Medicine (illustrated by Dwight Logan), Random 
House, 1947; Our Lady Came to Fatima (illustrated by Leo 
Manso), Vision Books, 1957; Florence Nightingale (illustrated 
by Robert Frankenberg), Random House, 1960; St. Margaret 
Mary, Apostle of the Sacred Heart (illustrated by Johannes 
Troyer), Vision Books, 1960; (with Paul Hume) The Lion of 
Poland: The Story of Paderewski (illustrated by Lili Réthi), 
Hawthorn Books, 1962; Great Women of Medicine, Random 


House, 1964; (with Paul Hume) The King of Song: The Story 
of John McCormack (illustrated by Irene Murray), Hawthorn 
Books, 1964 


With Anne Fahrenkopf under pseudonym Alexander Irving 
Bitter Ending, Dodd, 1946; Deadline, Dodd, 1947; Symphony 
in Two Time, Dodd, 1948 


SIDELIGHTS: Her interest in science and medicine has inspired 
Hume to write a number of books on these subjects for young 
readers. The critics consider her books to be valuable sources 
of information in a field which has been neglected by other 
children's authors. As the Saturday Review of Literature has 
commented on Great Men of Medicine, **This book will help 
to fill three gaps in our literature for young people. We have 
never had enough books that give a series of biographical 
sketches. We have never had enough biographies of Europeans, 
and we have not paid enough attention to men of science 
Without sacrificing enthusiasm and color, Hume writes care- 
fully and well. Her book should be as useful in public libraries 
as in school classrooms."* 


Much of Hume’s writing aims to promote interest in science 
and medicine by eliminating the technical jargon which dis- 
courages young readers. The New York Times has stated in a 
critique of Milestones of Medicine that the author *‘exhibits a 
talent for translating scientific intricacies into simple, readable, 
non-technical language.”’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION S. Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, October 18, 1947; New York Times, January 28, 1951 
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HUNT, Mabel Leigh 1892-1971 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 1: Born 
November 1, 1892, in Coatesville, Ind.; died September 3, 
1971. The author of over thirty children’s books, Hunt was a 
children’s librarian for some twenty years before becoming an 
author. She credited her library work with children and later 
letters from her young readers as the inspiration for her writing. 
Much of her writing, aimed at the eight to twelve-year-old 
group, focuses on family relationships, although she also wrote 
several biographies. Two of her books—Have You Seen Tom 
Thumb? and Better Known as Johnny Appleseed—were run- 
ners-up for the Newbery Medal. For More Information See: 
Current Biography, Wilson, 1951; Who Was Who in America, 
Volume 5, Marquis, 1973; Indiana Authors and Their Books, 
1917-1966, Wabash College, 1974; Contemporary Authors, 
Permanent Series, Volume 1, Gale, 1975; Twentieth Century 
Children’s Writers, St. Martin's, 1978. 


HUNTER, Norman (George Lorimer) 1899- 


PERSONAL; Born November 23, 1899, in Sydenham, Kent, 
England; married Sylvia Mary Rangel in 1923; children: one 
son and two daughters. Education: Attended Beckenham County 
School. Address: 23 St. Olave’s Close, Penton Rd., Middlesex 
TW18 2LH, England. 


CAREER: Author, advertising copywriter. Senior copywriter, 
S. H. Benson, Ltd., London, 1938-1949; chief copywriter, P. 
N. Barret & Co., 1949-1959, central advertising, 1959-1970, 
both in Johannesburg, South Africa. Conjuring has been an 
avocation and a specialty, and as a result has given over two 
hundred performances at Maskelyne’s Theatre of Magic, St 
George's Hall, London, and also performed at the Little Th 
atre, London. The **Professor Branestawm”’ tales were orig- 
inally introduced as radio stories on BBC's **Children’s Hour’ 
radio program. Military service: London Irish Rifles; Head- 
quarters, 9th Division, 1918-1919. Member: Associate of the 
Inner Magic Circle, Society of Authors. 


WRITINGS—For children; fiction: The Bad Barons of Crash- 
bania (illustrated by Eve Garnett), Blackwell, 1932; The In- 
credible Adventures of Professor Branestawm (illustrated by 
W. Heath Robinson), John Lane, 1933, Penguin, 1970, Mer- 
rimack, 1979; Professor Branestawm's Treasure Hunt, and 
Other Incredible Adventures (illustrated by James Arnold), John 
Lane, 1937, American edition illustrated by George Adamson, 
Penguin, 1966; Larky Legends (illustrated by James Arnold), 
John Lane, 1938, abridged edition published as The Dribble- 
some Teapots, and Other Incredible Stories (illustrated by Fritz 
Wegner), Bodley Head, 1969, Penguin, 1971; Stories of Pro- 
fessor Branestawm (illustrated by Robinson), E. J. Amold, 
1939; Jingle Tales, Warne, 1941; The Peculiar Triumph of 
Professor Branestawm (illustrated by Adamson), Bodley Head, 
1970, Penguin, 1972; The Home-Made Dragon, and Other 
Incredible Stories (illustrated by Wegner), Bodley Head, 1971, 
Penguin, 1974; Professor Branestawm Up the Pole (illustrated 
by Adamson), Bodley Head, 1972, Penguin, 1975; The Frantic 
Phantom, and Other Incredible Stories (illustrated by Geral- 
dine Spence), Bodley Head, 1973, Penguin, 1976; Wizards 
Are a Nuisance (illustrated by Quentin Blake), British Broad- 
casting Corp., 1973; Professor Branestawm's Great Revolu- 
tion, and Other Incredible Adventures (illustrated by David 
Hughes), Bodley Head, 1974, Penguin, 1977; Dust-Up at the 
Royal Disco, and Other Incredible Stories (illustrated by Weg- 
ner), Bodley Head, 1975, Penguin, 1978; Professor Branes- 
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tawm ‘Round the Bend (illustrated by Derek Cousins), Bodley 
Head, 1977; Count Bakwerdz on the Carpet, and Other In- 
credible Stories (illustrated by Babette Cole), Bodley Head, 
1979; Professor Branestawn's Pocket Motor Car (illustrated 
by Gerald Rose), Bodley Head, 1981; Professor Branestawm 
and the Wild Letters (illustrated by Gerald Rose), Bodley Head, 
1981. 


Non-fiction: The Puffin Book of Magic (illustrated by Jill 
McDonald), Penguin, 1968, reissued as Norman Hunter's Book 
of Magic, Bodley Head, 1974; Professor Branestawm's Dic- 
tionary (illustrated by Derek Cousins), Bodley Head, 1973, 
Penguin, 1974; Professor Branestawm's Compendium of Co- 
nundrums, Riddles, Puzzles, Brain Twiddlers, and Dotty De- 
scriptions (illustrated by Cousins), Bodley Head, 1975, Pen- 
guin, 1978; Professor Branestawm’s Do-It-Yourself Handbook 
(illustrated by McDonald), Bodley Head, 1976; The Wizard 
Book of Magic (illustrated by McDonald), Sterling, 1978. 


For adults: Simplified Conjuring for All, C. A. Pearson, 1923; 
Advertising Through the Press, Pitman, 1925; New and Easy 
Magic, C. A. Pearson, 1925; Hey Presto: A Book of Effects 
for Conjurers (illustrated by Sid Lorraine), E. Bagshawe, 1931; 
New Conjuring Without Skill, John Lane, 1935; Successful 
Conjuring for Amateurs, C. A. Pearson, 1951, published in 
America as Successful Magic for Amateurs, Arco, 1952, re- 
vised edition published as Successful Conjuring, Arco, 1964 


Other: Long Live Their Majesties, Blackie & Son, 1975; Van- 
ishing Ladies, and Other Magic (illustrated by Janette Mac- 
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(From The Wizard Book of Magic by Norman 
Hunter. Illustrated by Jill McDonald.) 


Donald), Bodley Head, 1978; Professor Branestawm's Peril- 
ous Pudding (illustrated by Derek Cousins), Bodley Head, 
1979; Sneeze and the Slain (illustrated by Babette Cole), Bod- 
ley Head, 1980. 


ADAPTATIONS; Pantomime from Professor Branestawm sto- 
ries (with music), The Playhouse Theatre Nottingham, 1980. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Another book of Incrediblania stories, 
**Potentates and Panic." 


SIDELIGHTS: Hunter has spent years pursuing his hobby of 
magic, giving performances in theaters, libraries, schools, and 
bookstores. He has also written numerous books on the subject. 
The Junior Bookshelf said about one of them, Norman Hunter's 
Book of Magic, **Children love doing tricks, and I am sure 
many intrepid ten to twelve-year-olds will mystify their elders 
after having studied Mr. Hunter's instructions. . . . If you, or 
more important a budding young magician you know, want to 
cut a person in half, see time fly or grow magic flowers, then 
the answer lies in this book.’* 


The magical and the whimsical spill over into his Professor 
Branestawm books, too—he’s an absentminded but very clever 
inventor who's always creating new gadgets to make the world 
more interesting or easier to live in, and they oftentimes turn 
on him, In Professor Branestawm's Do-It-Yourself Handbook, 
the magic and the Branestawm character are fused. Says The 
Junior Bookshelf, ** Admirers of Professor Branestawm in his 
various manifestations (including his latest ventures into non- 
fiction) will enjoy this collection of ingenious party tricks, 
introduced in Music-Hall Master-of-Ceremonies style, neatly 
linking everything with what Professor Branestawm did or might 
have done.’ The Professor's range and abilities are unlimited, 
as Norman Hunter’s seem to be as well. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Water color painting, 
interior decoration, building things. *‘I have constructed a scale 
working model of The Theatre Royal, Drury Lane which is a 
real Branestawm affair being over six feet high including all 
the flys and under stage machinery. | give little shows on it 
such as excerpts from operas and musical comedies.”’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Brian Doyle, editor, Who's 
Who of Children’s Literature, Schocken, 1968; Cricket, Jan- 
uary, 1975; The Junior Bookshelf, February, 1975, April, 1977; 
D. L. Kirkpatrick, editor, Twentieth Century Children’s Writ- 
ers, St. Martin's, 1978. 


ISRAEL, Marion Louise 1882-1973 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Bom in 1882 in Peabody, Mass.; died 
January 7, 1973. Secretary, visual education administrator, 
editor, and author. Israel worked in the public school system 
of Los Angeles County, Calif., for thirty-four years before 
beginning a new career as a free-lance writer in 1947. She also 
researched local history as a community service. Her books 
for children include several on native Americans, among them 
Apaches, Dakotas, Cherokees, and Ojibway. For More Infor- 
mation See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, 
Gale, 1967. Obituary: Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, 
Gale, 1981. (Date of death provided by Butte County Library, 
Butte County, Calif.) 


JONES, Helen Hinckley 1903- 


(Helen Hinckley) 


PERSONAL: Born April 12, 1903, in Provo, Utah; daughter 
of Samuel Ernest and Ida (Cheever) Hinckley; married Ivan 
C. Jones (former professor of English at Pasadena City Col- 
lege), June 29, 1938; children: Jacqueline (Mrs. Gary G. Bal- 
lard), Samellyn (Mrs. Harold W. Wood). Education: Brigham 
Young University, B.S., 1924, M.S., 1928; summer studies 
at Columbia University, University of California at Berkeley, 
University of Colorado, Leland Stanford University, and Hughes 
Hall, Cambridge University. Politics: Liberal. Religion: Mor- 
mon. Home: 1191 East Mendocino, Altadena, Calif. 91001. 
Agent: McIntosh & Otis, Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


CAREER: Ogden City Schools, Ogden, Utah, history and drama 
teacher, 1924-38; Shasta High School, Redding, Calif., adult 
education teacher, 1940-46, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, 
Calif., 1948-74; writer-in-residence at Utah State University 
and Brigham Young University; organizer and director of Writ- 
er’s Week in Pasadena, Calif., 1954-78. Member: Authors 
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Guild, P.E.N. International, Society of Children’s Book Writ- 
ers, Southern California Council of Literature for Children and 
Young People. Awards, honors: Distinguished Contribution to 
Children’s Literature, Southern California Council on Litera- 
ture for Children and Young People; Harper's Find, 1953, 
presented jointly to Najmeh Najafi and Helen Hinckley, for 
Persia Is My Heart. 


WRITINGS—Under name Helen Hinckley, except as noted; all 
juveniles: Land and People of Iran, Lippincott, 1964; (under 
name Helen Hinckley Jones) Over the Mormon Trail, Chil- 
dren’s Press, 1965; Rails From the West, Golden West Books, 
1969; Noah, Word Press, 1969; Joseph, Word Press, 1969; 
Eleven Who Dared, Nazarene, 1971; Who's Afraid, Nazarene, 
1973; The Opossum's Table, Ginn, 1973; Columbus, Explorer 
for Christ, Herald House, 1979. 


Adult: The Mountains Are Mine, Vanguard, 1946; (with Najmeh 
Najafi) Persia Is My Heart, Harper, 1953; Reveille for a Per- 
sian Village, Harper, 1957; A Wall and Three Willows, Harper, 
1967; How to Write and Publish: A Step at a Time, Wenell, 
1980. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A historical novel of the 1850 period 
for young adults; Tell Us a Story; Ewing Young, Son of the 
Wilderness. 


SIDELIGHTS: **When I was very young I had a terrific 
imagination. Often I rushed into the house with a story that 
was completely incredible. My father would say, ‘That is an 


HELEN HINCKLEY JONES 


Brigham Young said: “This is the place! Drive on.” « 
(From Over the Mormon Trail by Helen Hinckley 
Jones. Illustrated by Carol Rogers.) 


interesting story. It’s really something special so it belongs in 
your book.” Then he would take out a brown notebook that he 
kept entirely for my lies and would write my story from dic- 
tation. I don’t know how long it took me to separate reality 
from fancy, but | do remember Papa giving me the book and 
saying, ‘Now that you know cursive [writing] you can write 
your stories all by yourself; but don't forget that I want to read 
them.” It must have been at that time that I learned to know 
the difference between what happened in my head and what 
happened in our back yard. 


**When I was ten our family fell upon hard times and we moved 
from our big house into a four-room rented house. There was 
a parlor for visitors and piano practice, a bedroom for Papa 
and Mama and a crib for our little sister, Maurine, a kitchen 
and a dining room. The dining room was the heart of the house 
We not only ate our meals there, played flinch and rook and 
old maid, but Vera [another sister] and I slept there at night 
on a drop wing ‘sanitary couch.’ Every night Papa read to 
Mama as she crocheted lace for our panties and petticoats. 
Papa didn’t select books for ten and fourteen-year-olds. He 
read his way through Greek myths, through the Divine Comedy, 
and Paradise Lost. When they felt like something lighter he 
read in his beautiful voice the British romantic poets and the 
works of such Americans as Longfellow and Emerson. How 
we cried over the sadness of Enoch Arden and the loneliness 
of Evangeline. Usually we fell asleep while the reading was 
still going on. The next night Papa would say, *Let’s read the 


Jones 
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minutes of the last meeting’ and he would retell us what we 
had missed by sleeping. 


“Later in a new town and with no friends for a summer, I read 
my way around the Camegie children’s room from A to Y. It 
was no wonder that I dreamed of being a writer. 


“When I was in high school Dr. Kimbal Young, later an 
important sociologist, was my freshman English teacher. It 
was he who suggested that I submit my first story to a Sunday 
school paper. Surprisingly enough it was accepted for publi- 
cation and I was in business. Suddenly | was living a part of 
my dream. 


“LT have spent a great deal of time and energy in guiding other 
writers. More than 600 books have been published, written by 
my students and former students. Why have my students been 
so successful? I have taught them the ‘basics’ and then advised 
them to write what they really want to say in their own way. 
This is what I call ‘writing from the inside out.” In my opinion 
any one that is imaginative enough to be a good liar, which is 
another word for story-teller, can write if he has perserverance, 
bounce, and something worth saying."* 


KELEN, Emery 1896-1978 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 13: Born 
December 22, 1896, in Gyor, Hungary; died October 9, 1978, 
in Vienna, Austria. Artist, caricaturist, journalist, and author. 
After leaving Hungary in 1919, Kelen was a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Europe before emigrating to the United States 
in 1938. A naturalized U.S. citizen, Kelen wrote a syndicated 
newspaper column before becoming television director and later 
radio newscaster for the United Nations. His television cov- 
erage of historic speeches before the United Nations General 
Assembly won him an Emmy award and a Peabody award. 
Kelen’s books for children, which he also illustrated, include 
Yussef the Ostrich, Food for the Valley, Stamps Tell the Story 
of John F. Kennedy, and Mr. Nonsense: A Life of Edward 
Lear. Among his writings for adults are Peace in Their Time: 
Men Who Led Us In and Out of War, 1914-1945 and Ham- 
marskjold: The Dangerous Man, the Political Platypus. For 
More Information See: Illustrators of Children’s Books: 1744- 
1945, Horn Book, 1947; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 9- 
12, revised, Gale, 1974. Obituary: Contemporary Authors, 
Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date of death provided by daughter, 
Julia Kelen.) 


KENNY, Ellsworth Newcomb 1909-1971 
(Ellsworth Newcomb) 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born December 16, 1909, in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; died November 15, 1971. Kenny was a free-lance 
writer of both fiction and nonfiction for young people and a 
contributor to various magazines and newspapers. Among her 
books are Anchor for Her Heart, Window on the Sea, and 
Brave Nurse, the last a Junior Literary Guild selection. She 
also collaborated with her husband, Hugh Kenny, on books 
such as Miracle Fabrics, Alchemy to Atoms, and Miracle Met- 
als. For More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Vol- 
umes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969. Obituary: Contemporary Au- 
thors, Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date of death provided by 
sister, Holly N. Leichert.) 


KRAMER, Nora 


PERSONAL: Born in Pendleton, England; daughter of Harris 
and Rachel (Wolf) Atkins; married Sidney David Kramer (a 
physician), October 27, 1917 (died June, 1955); children: Karl 
Robert, Virginia (Mrs. Jerome D. Stein, Jr.), Joan (Mrs. Arthur 
P. Stolian). Education: Beaux Arts Institute, student, 1920- 
21; Music School of Boston, student, 1929-30; City College 
of New York, student, 1939-43. 


CAREER: Author, editor, lecturer. Consultant to Macy’s Little 
Bookshop in New York City, 1943-53; editor-in-chief of The 
Bookwoman, 1954-56; Colorado University, leader of the ju- 
venile writing workshop, 1955; editorial consultant of Scho- 
lastic Magazine's Arrow Book Club, beginning 1958. Member: 
Women’s National Book Association; Authors Guild, English- 
Speaking Union; Child Study Association of America. 


WRITINGS—AII for children, except as indicated: Storybook 
(illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush), Messner, 1955; Storybook: 
The Second Nora Kramer Storybook (illustrated by B. and J. 
Krush), Messner, 1956; (with Karl Robert Kramer) Copper- 
craft and Silver Made at Home (non-fiction for adults and 
children), Greenberg, 1956, reissued, Dover, 1972; (editor) 
Arrow Book of Ghost Stories, Arrow, 1960; (editor) The Cozy 
Hour Storybook (illustrated by Leonard Weisgard), Random 
House, 1960; (editor) The Grandma Moses Storybook (includes 
a biographical sketch of Grandma Moses by Otto Kallir), Ran- 
dom House, 1961; (editor) Jakob Ludwig Karl and Wilhelm 
Karl Grimm, Grimms’ Fairy Tales (illustrated by Irma Wilde), 
Scholastic Book Services, 1962; (editor) Princess Tales, Scho- 
lastic Book Services, 1971; (editor) Bram Stoker, Dracula 
(abridged edition), Scholastic Book Services, 1972; (editor) 
The Ghostly Hand and Other Haunting Stories, Scholastic Book 
Services, 1972. Also editor of Tricky Tales (illustrated by Wil- 
liam Morrison), Scholastic Book Services. 


SIDELIGHTS: Kramer's career has centered on providing chil- 
dren with the best possible anthologies of stories and poems. 
She first compiled a collection of tales for children three to 
four years of age, appropriately entitled Storybook. As the New 
York Times has noted: *‘An anthology for this age level is an 
achievement and when it is also attractive in format, it makes 
a most useful read-aloud book for parents, and a pleasant one 
for the children to pore over." 


Other anthologies edited by Nora Kramer have also been ap- 
plauded by the critics. The Grandma Moses Storybook, tor 
example, has been highly recommended for its reproductions 
of the paintings by Grandma Moses. The Saturday Review of 
Literature also points out that *‘The stories have been, on the 
whole, well selected: they are by writers whose work we know 
well; in subject matter they go with the pictures. Children will 
find here much about old-time America, and the introduction 
tells of the remarkable old lady who did her paintings between 
the ages of sixty-seven and one hundred.”* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: New York Times, Novem- 
ber 13, 1955; Saturday Review of Literature, November 11, 
1961; Who's Who of American Women, 8th edition, Marquis, 
1973. 


Go forth, my little book! pursue thy way! 
Go forth, and please the gentle and the good. 


—William Wordsworth 
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LEAF, VaDonna Jean 1929- 


PERSONAL: Born April 12, 1929, in Hamilton Co., lowa; 
daughter of Leon (a farmer) and Leona (Christianson) Hughes; 
married Paul A. Leaf (a farmer and in the sorghum busin 
March 2, 1951; children; Paul Arnold, Suzanne Jean, Chris- 
topher Mark, Melissa J Education: Attended high school 
in Stanhope, Iowa. Polit “*Republican sometimes.”* Reli- 
gion: Lutheran. Home and office address: Route #1, Stratford, 
Towa 50249. 


CAREER: Writer. Member: lowa Authors, Society of Chil- 
dren’s Book Writers. Awards, honors: Short story, ‘*And Thank 
You for David’’ won second place in the fiction category from 
the Evangelical Press Associations, 1979. 


WRITINGS—AI| for children: (Contributor) A. L. Furman, 
editor, Every-girl’s Sports Stories, Lantern Press, 1956; Willie 
Wilson’s Wonderful Watermelon, Carolrhoda Books, 1974; 
Robbie and the Stolen Minibike, Creation House, 1978. Con- 
tributor of over 300 short stories to popular magazines, in- 
cluding Jack and Jill, Farm Journal, Parents Magazine, and 
many others. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Three children’s books; an adult nov- 


elette. 


SIDELIGHTS: Leaf has been writing since childhood. After 
her high school graduation, she discovered that publishers were 
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VaDONNA JEAN LEAF 


Robbie pushed the minibike under a loose section of 
the fence. He crawled under and eased slowly to his 
feet. He pulled the minibike up on its wheels and 
pushed it quickly into the dark shelter of the trees. = 
(From Robbie and the Stolen Minibike by VaDonna 
Jean Leaf.) 


receptive to her stories, so she has been actively writing since 
“I simply write what comes to my fingers first . Whether 
for children, teens or adults. [ love to tell stories about people, 
their feelings and thoughts, their problems and triumphs." 
[‘‘Has New Book Published, Joins lowa Authors’ Group,” in 
The Daily Freeman Journal, Webster City, lowa, November 
15, 1979.] 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Reading, gardening, 
hiking, crocheting. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE; The Daily Freeman Journal 
(Webster City, lowa), Nov. 15, 1979. 


Better to be driven out from among men than to be 
disliked of children. 


—Richard Henry Dana 


Leeming 
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JOSEPH LEEMING 


LEEMING, Joseph 1897-1968 
(Jo Ann Leeming, Merlin Swift, Professor 
Zingara) 


PERSONAL: Born 1897, in Brooklyn, N.Y.; died, 1968; chil- 
d Avery Leeming Nagle (daughter). Education: Attended 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


CAREER: Author of **Fun with’ series and other craft and 
game books. Worked for a time in the shipping industry; trav- 
eled extensively throughout the world, including a visit to In- 
dia; later did editorial and publicity work. 


WRITINGS— ‘Fun with” series: Fun with Boxes: How to Make 
Things for Pleasure and Profit, F, A. Stokes, 1937; . . . Paper, 
How to Fold and Cut Paper to Make Useful Articles, Toys, 
and Amusing Tricks, F. A. Stokes, 1939, reissued, Lippincott, 
1967; . . . String: A Collection of String Games, Useful Braid- 
ing and Weaving, Knot Work, and Magic, F. A. Stokes, 1940, 
reprinted, Dover, 1974; . . . Leather: How to Do Decorative 
Leatherwork of All Kinds, F. A. Stokes, 1941; . . . Wood: 
How to Whittle and Carve Wood, F. A. Stokes, 1942; .. . 
Magic: How to Make Magic Equipment; How To Perform Many 
Tricks, F. A, Stokes, 1943, reissued, Lippincott, 1960; . . . 
Clay: A Book for All Beginners, Lippincott, 1944. 

Fun with Plastics: A Beginner's Book, Lippincott, 1946; . . . 
Puzzles: Puzzles of ) Kind for Everybody, Lippincott, 1946; 
More Fun with Pu i Pi Ss of Every Kind for Everybody, 

Lippincott, 1947; More Fun with Magic: A Book of Magic 
Tricks for Everyone, Lippincott, 1948; Fun with Fabrics: 
Amusing, Interesting, and Useful Things to Make of Cloth and 
Felt, Lippincott, 195 - Beads, Lippincott, 1954; . . . Pen- 
cil and Paper: Games, Stunts, Puzzles, Lippincott, 1955; . . . 


Wire, Lippincott, 1956; . . . Shells, Lippincott, 1958; . . . 
Artificial Flowers, Lippincott, 1959; . . . Greeting Cards, Lip- 
pincott, 1960; (with daughter, Avery Nagle) Fun with Nature- 
craft, Lippincott, 1964. 


Other craft books: Things Any Boy Can Make: The Boy's Own 
Book of Home-Made Toys, Century, 1929; More Things Any 
Boy Can Make: The Book of Home-Made Toys and Games, 
Appleton-Century, 1936; The Costume Book, F. A. Stokes, 
1938, reissued, Lippincott, 1966; Models Any Boy Can Build, 
Appleton-Century, 1938; Toy Boats to Make at Home, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1946; Papercraft: How to Make Toys, Favors, 
and Useful Articles, Lippincott, 1949; Holiday Craft and Fun: 
Party-Craft for Holidays, Lippincott, 1950. 


Magic: The New Book of Magic, Doubleday, Page, 1927; Magic 
for Everybody: The 250 Best and Newest Feats of Magic (il- 
lustrated by Jay Van Everen), Doubleday, Doran, 1928; (under 
pseudonym Professor Zingara) The Complete Magician’ s Man- 
ual, 1935, revised edition, under Leeming, published as How 
to Be the Life of the Party, Foster & Stewart, 1946; Tricks Any 
Boy Can Do, Appleton-Century, 1938, reissued, Hawthorn, 


ry 
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(From The Costume Book by Joseph Leeming. Illus- 
trated by Hilda Richman.) 
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1975; Card Tricks Anyone Can Do, Appleton-Century, 1941; 
(under pseudonym Merlin Swift) Secrets of Magic, F. Watts, 
1946; The Real Book about Magic, Garden City Books, 1951. 


Games: Games to Make and Play at Home, Appleton-Century, 
1943; Games with Playing Cards, Plus Tricks and Stunts, F. 
Watts, 1949; The First Book of Chess, F, Watts, 1953, revised 
edition, 1977; The Real Book of Games, Garden City Books, 
1953. 


Other nonfiction: Ships and Cargos: The Romance of Ocean 
Commerce, Doubleday, Page, 1926; Peaks of Invention, Cen- 
tury, 1928: The Book of American Fighting Ships, Harper, 
1939; From Barter to Banking: The Story of the World's Coin- 
age and Money, Appleton-Century, 1940; Brave Ships of En- 
gland and America, Thomas Nelson, 1941, reprinted, Books 
for Libraries Press, 1969; The Washington Story: Pictorial 
Guide to Washington D.C., Foster & Stewart, 1948, reissued, 
H. Stewart, 1961; Jobs That Take You Places, McKay, 1948, 
revised edition, 1953. 


(With Avery Leeming) /t's Easy to Make Music: How to Play 
All the Popular Instruments, F. Watts, 1948, new edition (il- 
lustrated by Jeanne Bendick; edited by Helen Hoke) published 
as The Real Book about Easy Music-Making, Garden City 
Books, 1952; Money Making Hobbies: 100 Easy Ways to Earn 
Extra Money (illustrated by Jessie Robinson), Lippincott, 1948; 
(under pseudonym Jo Ann Leeming, with Margaret Gleeson) 
The Complete Book of Showers and Engagement Parties, Gar- 
den City Books, 1948, revised and enlarged edition published 
as The Complete Shower Party Book, Doubleday, 1971. 


Rayon: The First Man-Made Fiber, Chemical Publishing, 1950; 
The White House in Picture and Story, G. W. Stewart, 1953; 
Fun for Young Collectors: An Introduction to Thirty-Two Col- 
lection Projects (illustrated by Jessie Robinson), Lippincott, 
1953; The Real Book of Science Experiments (illustrated by 
Bette J. Davis), Garden City Books, 1954; (with Avery Nagle) 
Kitchen Table Fun, Lippincott, 1961; Yoga and the Bible: The 
Yoga of the Divine Word, Allen & Unwin, 1963. 


Editor: Riddles, Riddles, Riddles (illustrated by Shane Miller), 
F, Watts, 1953; (with Helen Hoke) Jokes, Riddles, Puns: The 
Best Brief Humor, F. Watts, 1959; (with K. L. Khana) Sawan 
Singh, Tales of the Mystic East, Radha Soami Satsang (Beas, 
India), circa 1961, 2nd edition, 1964. 


SIDELIGHTS: By his own admission, Leeming considered 
writing more of a hobby than work. His first book was written 
at the suggestion of a children’s editor. Using his own expe- 
riences in the shipping industry, he wrote Ships and Cargoes. 


His second book was the beginning of a long series of ‘how 
to’’ books for children and was written at the suggestion of 
his sister. His sister, who had two small boys, asked for a 
book that would keep children busy on rainy days. The result 
was Things Any Boy Can Make. 


Besides his ‘*Fun With”’ series, Leeming wrote books on magic, 
games, and the shipping industry. He was also the author of 
joke books and riddle books, which were especially fun to 
write, ‘Everyone loves riddles. They are often the quickest 
and funniest jokes in the world. In a split second a clever riddle 
will jolt even a deadpan into uncontrollable laughter. 


“After a good deal of serious study, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the main trouble with riddles is that no one knows 
enough of them! This was proved when I was collecting riddles 


for this book. Whenever I could, I tried out riddles to see if 
they were as funny as I thought they were. Over and over 
again, my unsuspecting victims looked blank for a second or 
two, then burst into guffaws of laughter. To my great delight, 
most of these poor guinea pigs had never before heard the 
riddles I sprang on them. . . . 


“Oddly enough, hardly anyone seems to know the difference 
between a riddle and a conundrum. A riddle is a question to 
which the answer, while unexpected, is pretty straightforward. 
For example: “What can be heard and caught but never seen?’ 
The answer is: ‘A remark.’ 


“Conundrums, on the other hand, are based on double mean- 
ings or plays on words. Hundreds of these puns are so out- 
rageous that they would make the shaggiest of shaggy dogs 
howl, tear up the ground with his paws, and run away and 
hide for shame. An example of a not-too-shaggy kind would 
be: ‘What is the difference between a mouse and a pretty girl?” 
The answer: ‘One harms the cheese, the other charms the he’s.” 


“Independent research, however, has shown that really shaggy 
conundrums split more sides than do cautious ones!"* [Joseph 
Leeming, editor, Riddles, Riddles, Riddles, Watts, 1953.| 


Leeming died at the age of seventy-one in Folkstone, England. 
Besides his home in Folkstone, he alse had a house in Punjab, 
India, where he spent his winters. He had retired in 1960 as 
an information officer for the United States State Department. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Stanley Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft, editors, Junior Book of Authors, revised edition, 
Wilson, 1951. 


LEISK, David Johnson 1906-1975 
(Crockett Johnson) 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 1: Born 
October 20, 1906, in New York, N.Y.; died of cancer, July 
11, 1975, in Norwalk, Conn. American cartoonist, artist, au- 
thor, and illustrator of children’s books under name Crockett 
Johnson. Johnson developed his popular comic strip, **Bar- 
naby,”’ in 1941, and it first appeared before the public on April 
20, 1943, in the New York paper, PM. As a part of the Chicago 
Sun syndicate, it eventually ran in fifty-two newspapers. The 
cartoon characters appeared in several books by Johnson, with 
blurbs for them contributed by writers like William Rose Benet 
and Louis Untermeyer. Some of these cartoon characters, like 
Barnaby and his fairy godfather Mr. O'Malley, went on to 
become film, stage, and television stars. As a natural outgrowth 
of his cartooning, Johnson wrote and illustrated over twenty- 
five children’s books, with several of them, including Harold 
and the Purple Crayon, becoming animated films. He also 
illustrated other authors’ books, including three by his wife, 
Ruth Krauss. Johnson was a serious painter whose abstracts, 
sometimes painted with the help of a computer, were exhibited 
in New York. He also wrote about the mathematics of geo- 
metric abstraction. For More Information See: Current Bi- 
ography, Wilson, 1943; Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1957- 
66, Horn Book, 1968; Third Book of Junior Authors, Wilson, 
1972; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 9-12, revised, Gale, 
1974. Obituaries: New York Times, July 13, 1975; Newsweek, 
July 28, 1975; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 57-60, Gale, 
1976. 
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Lenski, as a child. 


LENSKI, Lois 


PERSONAL: Born October 14, 1893, in Springfield, Ohio: 
died September 11, 1974, in Tarpon Springs, Fla.; daughter 
of Richard Charles Henry (a Lutheran minister) and Marietta 
(Young) Lenski; married Arthur S. Covey (artist and mural 
painter), 1921 (died, 1960); children; Stephen; (stepchildren) 
Margaret and Laird. Education: Ohio State University, B.S, 
in Ed., 1915; additional study at Art Students League, New 
York, N.Y., and Westminster School of Art, London, England. 
Residence: Florida. 


1893-1974 


CAREER: Artist and author. In addition to illustrating all of 
her own works, Lenski illustrated 57 children’s books by oth- 
ers. Awards, honors: Litt.D., Wartburg College, 1959; L.H.D., 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro, 1962; Ohioana 
Medal for Bayou Suzette, 1944; John Newbery Medal for most 
distinguished contribution to literature for American children, 
for Strawberry Girl, 1946; Child Study Association of America 
Children’s Book Award for Judy's Journey, 1947; D.Litt., 
Capitol University, 1966, Southwestern College, 1968; Uni- 
versity of Southern Mississippi Special Children’s Collection 
Medallion, 1969; Catholic Library Association, Regina Medal, 
1969, for her lifetime work in the field of children’s literature. 


WRITINGS—AII self-illustrated; for children, except as noted: 
Skipping Village, Stokes, 1927; (editor) Jack Horner's Pie 
(nursery rhymes), Harper, 1927; Alphabet People (verse), Har- 
per, 1928; A Little Girl of Nineteen Hundred, Stokes, 1928; 
Two Brothers and Their Animal Friends, Stokes, 1929; The 
Wonder City: A Picture Book of New York, Coward, 1929. 


Two Brothers and Their Baby Sister, Stokes, 1930; The Wash- 
ington Picture Book, Coward, 1930; Spinach Boy, Stokes, 
1930; Benny and His Penny, Knopf, 1931; Grandmother Tip- 
pytoe, Stokes, 1931; Arabella and Her Aunts, Stokes, 1932; 
Johnny Goes to the Fair, Minton, Balch, 1932; The Little 
Family, Doubleday, Doran, 1932; Gooseberry Garden, Har- 


per, 1934; The Little Auto, Oxford University Press, 1934, also 
published as The Baby Car, 1937; Surprise for Mother, Stokes, 
1934; Little Baby Ann, Oxford University Press, 1935; Sugar- 
plum House, Harper, 1935; The Easter Rabbit's Parade, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1936; Phebe Fairchild: Her Book, Stokes, 
1936; A-Going to the tward, Stokes, 1937; The Little Sail 
Boat, Oxford University Press, 1937, reprinted, Walck, 1965; 
Bound Girl of Cobble Hill, Lippincott, 1938; The Little Air- 
plane, Oxford University Press, 1938, Walck, 1959; Ocean- 
born Mary, Stokes, 1939; Susie Mariar, Oxford University 
Press, 1939, reprinted, Walck, 1968. 


Blueberry Corners, Stokes, 1940; The Little Train, Oxford 
University Press, 1940; Animals for Me (verse), Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941; Indian Captive: The Story of Mary Je- 
mison, Stokes, 1941, reprinted, Lippincott, 1969; The Little 
Farm, Oxford University Press, 1942: Bayou Suzette, Stokes, 
1943; Davy’s Day, Oxford University Press, 1943, reprinted, 
Walck, 1959; Forgetful Tommy (verse), Greenacres Press, 1943; 
Let's Play House, Oxford University Press, 1944; Puritan Ad- 
venture, Lippincott, 1944; Spring Is Here, Oxford University 
Press, 1945, Walck. 1960; Strawberry Girl, Lippincott, 1946; 
The Little Fire Engine (ALA Notable Book), Oxford University 
Press, 1946; My Friend the Cow, National Dairy Council, 
1946, reprinted, 1968; Judy's Journey, Lippincott, 1947; A 
Surprise for Davy, Oxford University Press, 1947, Walck, 
1959; Ice Cream Is Good, National Dairy Council, 1948; Boom 
Town Boy, Lippincott, 1948; Mr. and Mrs. Noah, Crowell, 
1948; Now It’s Fall, Oxford University Press, 1948; Cotton 
in My Sack, Lippincott, 1949; Cowboy Small, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949 


! Like Winter, Oxford University Press, 1950, Walck, 1960; 
Texas Tomboy, Lippincott, 1950; Papa Small, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951; Prairie School, Lippincott, 1951; 1g 


with Others, Hartford (Conn.) Council of Churches, 1952; 
Peanuts for Billy Ben, Lippincott, 1952; (with Clyde R. Bulla) 
We Are Thy Children (hymns), Crowell, 1952; We Live in the 


South (short stories), Lippincott, 1952; Mama Hattie's Girl, 
Lippincott, 1953; On a Summer Day, Oxford University Press, 
1953; Corn-Farm Boy, Lippincott, 1954; Project Boy, Lippin- 
cott, 1954: (with Bulla) Songs of Mr. Small, Oxford University 

ss, 1954; We Live in the City (short stories), Lippincott, 
(with Bulla) A Dog Came to School, Oxford University 
ss, 1955; San Francisco Boy, Lippincott, 1955; Berries in 
the Scoop, Lippincott, 1956: Big Little Davy, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956; Flood Friday, Lippincott, 1956; (with Bulla) 
Songs of the City, E, B. Marks, 1956; (with Bulla) Up to Six: 
Book I, Hansen Music, 1956; We Live by the River (short 
stories), Lippincott, 1956; Davy and His Dog, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957; Houseboat Girl, Lippincott, 1957; (with 
Bulla) / Went for a Walk (read-and-sing book), Walck, 1958; 
(with Bulla) Little Sioux G Lippincott, 1958; (with Bulla) 
At Our House (read-and-sing book), Walck, 1959; Coal Camp 
Girl, Lippincott, 1959. 


We Live in the Country (short stories), Lippincott, 1960; (with 
Bulla) When I Grow Up (read-and-sing book), Walck, 1960; 
Davy Goes Places, Walck, 1961; Policeman Small, Walck, 
1962; We Live in the Southwest (short stories), Lippincott, 
1962; Shoo-Fly Girl, Lippincott, 1963; The Life I Live: Col- 
lected Poems, Walck, 1965; We Live in the North (short sto- 
ties), Lippincott, 1965; High Rise Secret, Lippincott, 1966; 
Debbie and Her Grandma, Walck, 1967; To Be a Logger, 
Lippincott, 1967; Deer Valley Girl, Lippincott, 1968; Adven- 
tures in Understanding (adult), Friends of Florida State Uni- 
versity Library, 1968; Lois Lenski’s Christmas Stories, Lip- 
Pincott, 1968; Debbie and Her Family, Walck, 1969; Debbie 
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Herself, Walck, 1969; Debbie and Her Dolls, Walck, 1970; 
Debbie Goes to Nursery School, Walck, 1970; City Poems, 
Walck, 1971; Debbie and Her Pets, Walck, 1971; Florida, 
My Florida: Poems (adult), Florida State University Press, 
1971; Journey into Childhood: Autobiography of Lois Lenski 
(adult), Lippincott, 1972; Lois Lenski’s Big Book of Mr. Small 
(contains Policeman Small, Cowboy Small, and The Little Farm), 
McKay, 1979; More Mr. Small (contains The Little Auto, The 
Little Sailboat, and The Little Airplane), McKay, 1979. 


Plays; all with music by Clyde R. Bulla and published by the 
National Council of Churches, 1952: The Bean Pickers; A 
Change of Heart; Strangers in a Strange Land. 


Illustrator; for children: Kenneth Grahame, The Golden Age, 
John Lane, 1921; Vera B. Birch, The Green-Faced Toad, John 
Lane, 1921; Grahame, Dream Days, John Lane, 1922; Padraic 
Colum, The Peep-Show Man, Macmillan, 1924; Veronica S. 
Hutchinson, editor, Chimney Corner Stories, Putnam, 1925; 
Henry Drummond, The Monkey Who Would Not Kill, Dodd, 
1925; Hutchinson, editor, Chimney Corner Fairy Tales, Put- 
nam, 1926; Kathleen Adams and Frances Atchinson, editors, 
A Book of Princess Stories, Dodd, 1927; Hutchinson, editor, 
Fireside Stories, Putnam, 1927; Caroline D. Emerson, A Merry- 
Go-Round of Modern Tales, Dutton, 1927; Adams and At- 
chinson, editors, A Book of Enchantments, Dodd, 1928; Hutch- 
inson, editor, Candle-Light Stories, Putnam, 1928; May Lam- 
berton Becker, editor, Golden Tales of Our America, Dodd, 
1929; Emerson, The Hat-Tub Tale; or, The Shores of the Bay 
of Fundy, Dutton, 1928; Robins and Wilberforce, Prudence 
and Peter and Their Adventures with Pots and Pans, Morrow, 
1928; Adams and Atchinson, editors, There Were Giants, Dodd, 
1929. 


Hutchinson, editor, Chimney Corner Poems, Putnam, 1930; 
Hutchinson, editor, Fireside Poems, Putnam, 1930; Ethel C. 
Phillips, Little Rag Doll, Houghton, 1930; Emerson, Mr. Nip 
and Mr. Tuck, Dutton, 1930; Alan Lake Chidsey, Rustam, 
Lion of Persia, Minton, 1930; Sing a Song of Sixpence, Harper, 
1930; Hugh Lofting, The Twilight of Magic, Stokes, 1930, 
reprinted, Lippincott, 1967; Watty Piper, editor, Mother Goose 
Rhymes, Platt, 1931; Chidsey, Odysseus, Sage of Greece, Min- 
ton, 1931; Piper, editor, Jolly Rhymes of Mother Goose, Platt, 
1932; Tom Powers, A Scotch Circus, Houghton, 1934; E. R. 
Mirrielees, editor, Twenty-Two Short Stories of America, Heath, 
1937; Phil Stong, Edgar, the 7:58, Farrar, Straus, 1938; Dor- 
othy Thompson, Once on a Christmas, Oxford University Press, 
1938, 


Maud Hart Lovelace, Betsy-Tacy, Crowell, 1940, reprinted, 
1974; Cornelia Meigs, Mother Makes Christmas, Grossett, 
1940; Lovelace, Betsy-Tacy and Tib, Crowell, 1941, reprinted, 
1974; Phillips, A Name for Obed, Houghton, 1941; Frances 
Rogers, Indigo Treasure, McClelland, 1941; Lovelace, Betsy 
and Tacy Go Over the Big Hill, Crowell, 1942; Lena Barksdale, 
The First Thanksgiving, Knopf, 1942, reprinted, 1968; Mabel 
La Rue, A Letter to Poppsey, Grossett, 1942; Lovelace, Betsy 
and Tacy Go Downtown, Crowell, 1943, reprinted, Harper, 
1979; Roberta Whitehead, Five and Ten, Houghton, 1943; 
Clara Ingram Judson, They Came from France, Houghton, 
1943; Piper, The Little Engine That Could, Platt, 1945; Mary 
Graham Bonner, The Surprise Place, Ryerson Press, 1945; C. 
R. Bulla, The Donkey Cart, Crowell, 1946; Alan Chaffee, 
adaptor, Pinocchio, Random House, 1946; Read-to-Me Sto- 
rybook, Child Study Association of America, 1947. 


...Flip-flap went their wings, and open their beaks 
with such a clanking and hissing as had never been 
heard before. No, Phebe did not like being chased by 
the geese. a (From Phebe Fairchild, Her Books by 
Lois Lenski. Illustrated by the author.) 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies and filmstrips: “Cowboy Sir 
(motion picture), NET Film Service, 195 trawberry Girl’ 
(filmstrip; with record), Miller-Brody Productions, 1973. 


Plays: Gertrude Breen, /ndian Captive: The Story of Mary 
Jemison, Coach House Press, 1961. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘| was born October 14, 1893, in Springfield, 
Ohio, and was given the Bible name, Lois, with the middle 
name Lenore. At this time my parents were living at 422 Cedar 
Street, but shortly after my birth, they moved to the parsonage 
at 416 West Columbia Street, where I spent my first six years. 
My father was minister of Zion Lutheran Church from 1892 
to 1899. 


*‘My earliest memories are very hazy and are mixed up with 
the photographs my father took, and also with tales told by 
my older sister and two older brothers. | was the fourth of five 
children. Esther was the oldest, five years older than I, then 
Gerhard and Oscar, myself, and Miriam, the younger. . . . 


‘We moved from Springfield to Anna, Ohio, on October 9, 
1899, when I was six. My mother often mentioned the date 
and I have never forgotten it. . . . 


“Anna, Ohio, in the early 1900's was a perfect child’s town. 
It offered all a child could enjoy and comprehend. Common- 
place and ordinary, it had no particular beauty or grace, but it 
soon became my own, a compound of sights and sounds and 
smells and buildings and people that became a part of me. It 
was a horse-and-buggy town, automobiles being yet in the 
future, and life moved at a slow pace. Telephones were of the 
wall type, and I suppose we had one, but | do not remember 
ever using it. The most familiar sounds were the whistles of 
a train passing through, the clop-clop of horses’ hoofs on the 
dirt streets, the barking of dogs and the ringing of the church 
bells. These sounds were, a half-century later, the symbols of 
a vanished way of life. To have lived it and savored it and 
been a part of it, has given me great comfort through ensuing 
years. 


“*. . . In all phases of homemaking . . . we three girls helped 
as much as we could. Some of my happiest memories are of 
sitting in the warm kitchen with Mama and Esther, peeling 
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fruit for canning; or all sewing together and talking. We came 
closer to her at these times than at any other. After we began 
making our own clothes, Mama let us choose our own materials 
and patterns. | must have been a student in college before I 
ever owned a readymade dress. 


“*.. . We three girls all learned to cook and to cook well. Our 
mother never set out to teach us. She never said, “Now I want 
you to learn to cook,’ We were always in the kitchen helping 
and we learned without realizing it. We did whatever Mama 
did. I slipped up on two things—dressing a chicken and making 
pie-crust. . . . 


“I began to sew for my dolls when I was six. Mama showed 
me how to cut a pattern, set in sleeves, how to gather a skirt 
to put it in a belt, how to make buttonholes, how to do hem- 
stitching. She said, ‘If you are going to learn to sew, you might 
as well do it the right way.’ The box of scraps from her own 
dressmaking was my treasure box. 


“I decided I wanted to be a dressmaker when I grew up. I 
suppose my mother’s interest in fine clothes was partly re- 
sponsible. Sewing was creative, and it involved work with the 
hands, so it absorbed me. Each time Esther returned from 
Springfield, while she was in high school there, she was amazed 
at all the things I had made and at the ‘ideas’ I had, ideas that 
never occurred to her at all. 


“‘T invented a workbasket, to be made of pieces of cardboard 
covered with cloth and fitted together, then tied with ribbon 
bows at the corners. ‘Aunt Janet’ had a children’s page each 
month in the Woman's Home Companion, which | always read 
avidly. | sent directions and diagram for the workbasket to her, 
and it was printed, Once I sent in a doll’s nightgown that I 
had made, with lacy yoke and hemstitched hem. As an award 
for this, I received a piece of dress material and a doll’s dress 
pattern, together with a note of praise from ‘Aunt Janet.’ I 
learned crocheting, tatting, and embroidery. Girls of my age 
were all doing these things at this period. 


**Learning was always our goal. My parents had a strong pos- 
itive attitude toward learning and education. The most impor- 
tant thing was to /earn, work hard and learn, read books, study 
. .. there is so much to learn. They stressed, not so much in 
words, but by example, the importance of work. They were 
not afraid of work. They believed in applying yourself whole- 
heartedly to the task in hand, not because you were forced to 
do so, but because you loved to do it. You enjoyed doing all 
that was expected of you, and more. You always did more 
than you were asked to do, Work was a joy and a delight. Find 
congenial work and do it with all your heart and soul. They 
set the example and we children followed. {1 am the product 
of their teaching. Work to me is sacred. I have a strong urge 
to work, I am not happy unless [ am at work. I believe this 
compulsion to work was not only a part of my conscious train- 
ing, but also a part of my Polish inheritance.’’ [Lois Lenski, 
Journey Into Childhood: The Autobiography of Lois Lenski, 
Lippincott, 1972.'] 


Early 1900's. Began her schooling. **. . . [ find that I got a 
solid basic training in the three R's, which has stood me in 
good stead all my life. I acquired a love of books and reading, 
a love of poetry and music, a curiosity about learning, and a 
keen desire for further education. What more could anyone 
ask? 


‘Books were always a part of our lives. We loved them, 
revered them and preferred them to all other gifts. . . . 


“*My interest in art began in the third grade. My teacher, Rose 
Foster of Sidney, somehow found out that I liked to draw. 
Under her direction at the Anna school, I traced pictures of 
pretty flowers from seed catal and painted them with wa- 
tercolors. I had only a twenty-five-cent four-color box of Prang 
paints until 1907, when the fresco artist for the new church 
then being built, came from Lima, Ohio, to stay with us. He 
told my father, “This child has talent. She needs a better box 
of paints.” So my father gave him three dollars and with it he 
bought me a Windsor Newton watercolor box at Lima. It had 
twenty or so colors and he said it would last a lifetime. It nearly 
did, being replaced only once. 


“With it, I began to be more ambitious. Under the fresco 
artist's direction, I copied covers of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, and sent them in to ‘Aunt Janet,’ for the children’s 
page . . . when I was fourteen, I sent in a copy of a previous 
cover design, mother and baby, and received a postcard saying: 


“Dear Lois: 


***Your charming painting has won the $3.00 prize. A check 
will be sent you in a week or ten days. Lovingly, 


“Aunt Janet’ 


“TL began to enter my paintings in the Shelby County Fair at 
Sidney each fall, and won prizes there too. But my father shook 
his head, saying: ‘They would be good, if they were only 
original!” He had had experience in drawing himself as a young 
man, but he did not know how to tell me to be original. Nor 
did anyone else. Once | went out in the cornfield back of our 
house and tried to paint a row of corn-shocks, but the subject 
was difficult and my result was a failure. What a pity that no 
one told me to just draw all the things around me, to draw 
everything that I saw, instead of copying other pictures. | had 
no idea ‘how to be original’ and it was many years before | 
learned. All the pictures I drew or painted before I was fifteen 
were copies. | did not begin the study of art until | went to 
college. 


“‘It was an important day for me when I started as a sophomore 
at Sidney High School. Everything was different. In Anna there 
had been only one teacher for all three grades. . . . Now I had 
a different teacher for each subject, and how I enjoyed my 
studies . In my English classes I did my first writing— 


“High school brought me closer than ever to books, for now 
Thad the use of a library. The Sidney Public Library was located 
on the second floor of Monumental Building, diagonally ac 
from the courthouse. We had to go up a long flight of stairs. 
I must have had long waits for the Interurban, which I spent 
in the library. | was voracious and read all the books | could 
check out. I was greatly impressed with the neat block printing 
of my name on my library card, and for years I thought that 
librarians all had a special calligraphy of their own. Now my 
old favorites, Wiggin, Alcott, and Burnett were being replaced 
by new favorites—Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott. Dickens 
above all with his vivid word pictures of real people, their 
trials and temptations, their sorrows and their joys. | wept and 
laughed and exulted with Dickens. There was no end to a young 
reader's happiness. 


“*... [ began buying books for a library of my own. I used 
to haunt the bookshop opposite the capitol on High Street. 
There I bought Everyman’s Classics, lovely small inexpensive 
volumes—Shakespeare, Cooper, Poe, and practically all of 
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Dickens, of whom I was so fond. There is no doubt that this 
initial grounding in the novels of Dickens had a definite influ- 
ence on the writing I was to do in the future. Other adult authors 
whose philosophy affected my later work were William James, 
Tolstoy, especially his accounts of his peasant school at Yas- 
naya Polydna, and Albert Schweitzer. 


‘From my father’s ‘study,’ I early got the idea that it was a 
good thing to have a room with a closed door to keep others 
out, a desk inside with plenty of pens and pencils, a place to 
write down what one was thinking, a place where ideas came 

. . a place to get away from others, where no one could tease 
you or pester you. I knew that a study was a most desirable 
place—but I never achieved one until years later, after my 
marriage. 


“*. . . [My father’s] desk was a big walnut one, with drawers 
on two sides and a space for his legs and wastebasket between. 
(I still have his desk and have written many books upon it.) 
We loved to explore his wastebasket and salvage scraps of 


perfectly good paper, even the backs of used envelopes, Paper 
was hard to come by in those days, our other chief source of 
supply being the blank sheets n the cakes of shredded 
wheat. These were kept to draw pictures on. . . .""! 


1911. ‘‘Now . . . my childhood was over. | was no longer a 
child but a grownup. I was eighteen, entering college 


“Capital University, was not co-educational in 1911, so I en- 
tered Ohio State. . | entered the College of Education. | 
disregarded my high school English teacher's advice to spe- 
cialize in English, for like most young people | felt 1 knew 
best. Instead, for my electives, I took all the art courses I had 
time for, venturing timidly into this unknown field, simply 
because I liked to draw. These were chiefly courses in design 
and lettering. . . . I also took a course in engineering drawing 

. so that later | was able to draw up house plans and spec- 
ifications, complete enough for a contractor to build from. My 
mother and I had for many years enjoyed a practice of studying 
house plans in magazines. My lettering courses proved very 
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useful later, too—I was able to hand-letter all my own book 
jackets and title pages. Only in my senior year was there any 
figure-drawing from the costumed model, so I made little prog- 
ress in what I needed most.”’! 


1915, **. . . In my senior year I made the drawings for several 
campus publications, and because of these | was chosen Art 
Editor for the . . . yearbook, the Makio. In this issue I made 
full-page cartoonlike drawings for the headings of the different 
sections. This was my first work for reproduction.””' Lenski 
received her B.S. in education that same year. 


October, 1915. Art student in New York at the Art Students 
League. ‘*. . . | went to New York by train, having my first 
experience sleeping in a lower berth, arriving in the pouring 
rain. I was to stay at the Studio Club, a branch of the Y.W.C.A. 
for women students of art, music, and drama. . . . My first 
year in New York . . . made me realize how much creative 
work meant to me and how important it was to get more train- 
ing. It was the beginning of a creative urge that was never to 
let me go. 


“*.. . [returned to New York that [next] fall, enthusiastic and 
happy. My refusal of [a] teaching offer had made it plain that 
I had to go on with my art training. I knew well my own 
deficiencies and was determined to remedy them if I could. 
But most of all, | knew I could only be happy when doing 
creative work. My star was in the sky and I wanted more than 
ever to reach for it. 


“Those first two winters, in addition to my half-days at the 
League, I also worked at a free night art class, held in a public 
school on East 42nd Street, called the School of Industrial Art. 
Several girls from the Studio Club were attending and asked 
me to go along. We worked in an Illustration Class taught by 
Arthur Covey. Here we were allowed freedom of choice as to 
subject matter and medium. There were no models. We were 
supposed to get ideas of our own, stories or poems to illustrate, 
and to make our own compositions. | worked on a set of nursery 
thyme designs. Agnes Lehman and Mabel Pugh were in this 
class the first year and we got to know and like Mr. Covey. 


“That second winter, besides studying conversational French 
with a French woman at the Club, and swimming at the 
Y.W.C.A. twice a week, we girls had a good dose of culture. 
We went to hear all the famous New York preachers, and were 
given tickets to many theater performances. We saw Maude 
Adams, Laurette Taylor, William Faversham, and many oth- 
ers, never missing an opportunity, We spent many Sunday 
afternoons at the Metropolitan Museum, studying the Old Mas- 
ters as well as more modern schools of painting. How we 
reveled in it all! 


“In my spare time I worked on ideas of my own. Invariably 
they turned out to be pictures of children. | made up a portfolio 
of samples and started visiting publishers. Showing my Mother 
Goose figures resulted in my very first illustration work. Mr. 
Platt of Platt and Munk liked my drawings and gave me en- 
couragement. He predicted that some day I would be well 
known, and was pleased to start me off. I received one hundred 
dollars for the Children’s Frieze Book, a paper-covered col- 
oring book of nursery rhyme figures, with a continuous land- 
scape background. The child was supposed to cut the pages 
out and mount them on the wall in a continuous frieze. 


**. . . [ worked on ‘ideas for books.’ I had only the vaguest 
idea of what a child’s book should be, I was only feeling my 
way. I made a number of tentative dummies in 1919-1920— 


all very bad, most of which I burned up later. But 1 was 
continually drawing children and children’s activities. Every 
picture I drew was of or for children, every verse (I did not 
attempt stories) was about and for children. Not that I had a 
definite idea of becoming a children’s author—I did not aspire 
that high. I drew what | enjoyed drawing most, and uncon- 
sciously, without my realizing it, everything was leading me 
in one direction.”*! 


October, 1920. ‘*. . . 1 sailed to London on the Finland of the 
Holland-America line. | felt that a turning point had come in 
my life and I wanted a change. . . 


“‘T enrolled at the Westminster School of Art and spent morn- 
ings there painting the figure under Walter Bayes. . . . [ also 
visited publishers: 


“Tam trying out the book field here . . . | went to a publisher 
the other day, and much to my surprise, was practically given 
a book to do before I'd been there ten minutes. It was John 
Lane, The Bodley Head. I was so astonished I could hardly 
believe it. You see, I’ve gotten so used to having New York 
publishers hum and haw around and never give you a 
chance... .”"' 


1921. **. . . Two weeks after my return from Europe, | was 
married to Arthur Covey [artist and mural painter]. 


“*.. . now had a new job, that of stepmother and homemaker. 


“*. .. The actual management of our large house, the routine 
housekeeping, planning, ordering supplies, cooking, and clean- 
ing was a big job. . . . 


“T did a lot of foolish things, like putting in a garden to make 
more work. I knew how to sew, so I felt I had to make all the 
clothes for Margaret and Laird, as I had always done for myself. 
1 also tried to teach Margaret sewing and cooking. Nothing 
was too much. [ felt I could do everything, and the more I 
did, the more I was expected to do. I soon learned that it was 
all too much and that my physical strength was not equal to 
Serene 


“As early as 1922, only a year after my marriage, my diaries 
show that I was constantly tired and often ill, and photographs 
show me looking sad and worn. 


“I made time for my work. . . . I arranged the household 
schedule to allow me at least a few free hours each day, even 
if it meant doing housework in the evening.**' 


1920’s. Beginning of a career. **. . . In this decade I sketched 
incessantly, painted and exhibited watercolors, made linoleum- 
and wood-block prints, began illustrating for other authors, 
and had two books published. But all my efforts were learning 
efforts. I was stil] uncertain in which direction my work should 
go. Theoretically, | wanted and expected to be a painter, but 
practically, my experience led me into the book field. 


**. . . Lcarried a sketchbook wherever I went. I took special 
sketching trips. I filled sketchbook after sketchbook with pencil 
drawings of people, landscapes, houses, barns, plant life— 
everything that came within my observation. . . . 


“The sketchbook habit led to the notebook habit. I would 
observe not only the outward person, his action, his character, 
his expression, but I would also take the next step—I would 
notice what he said, remember his choice of words, his inton- 
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ation, and most important, the emotion and motive behind his 
words. I first began to jot down his words in my sketchbook, 
then later carried a notebook for this purpose. My notebooks 
began to fill up along with my sketchbooks. This made for 
more character in my drawings, and after | began writing, 
helped me to put living people on the page in both illustrations 
and text. 


“It was Helen Dean Fish of Stokes who said, ‘I like your 
drawings very much . . . but we have no manuscript to fit 
them.’ It was the same old story—my heart sank. Then she 
added, ‘Why don’t you write a story of your own?’ 


**A new door opened. It was a novel experience, after all the 
doors that had been closing in my face for so long. I did not 
know if I could write, but I wanted to try. 


“*.... Finally the AUTHOR won out and painting ceased.""! 
1929. *‘In June we moved to Harwinton, Connecticut. 


“*We had bought the | 13-acre farm at Harwinton the previous 
August. We gave it the name Greenacres, because of its wide 
expanses of meadow. . . . 


“... On the top of a high hill, at the edge of one of our 
hayfields there was a little unpainted wooden building. It stood 
under some tall pines, and there were maple and willow trees 
close by. In the hayfield grew white daisies, purple asters, and 
goldenrod. Up the tall stone chimney at the side of the building 
climbed a Virginia creeper, a mass of brilliant red every fall. 
This building became my studio. 


“So from the little studio at the edge of the hayfield, at a time 
when I felt cut off from the world, a steady stream of books 
began to flow out to children all over the country, which later 
was to reach children all over the world. Although the years 
were lonely ones, as I worked alone, having no contacts at all 
with other writers, yet | was reaching my hand out and touching 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of children. For twenty- 
eight years . . . my studio was the headquarters for all my 
creative work.””! 


1940's. Made several trips into southern U.S. **. . . [witnessed 
firsthand different ways of life unlike my own. What interested 
me most was the way the children were living. | saw them 
first in Louisiana, then in Florida and the North Carolina moun- 
tains, leading lives completely different from the children in 
Connecticut. . . . At first, I wrote of those regions to which 
my travels took me twice a year, en route from Connecticut 
to Florida and back.""' 


1946. Awarded the Newbery Medal for Strawberry Girl. “‘I 
am indeed grateful for the honor which has been bestowed 
upon me . . . and I accept the Newbery Medal in the name of 
the boys and girls who will read and enjoy Strawberry Girl. 


“Lam, however, loathe to consider this particular book worthy 
of this attention. Rather do I prefer to believe that you have 
chosen to honor the series of books on which I have embarked, 
of which Strawberry Girl is only one unit, and that you wish 
to give your wholehearted backing and support to my purpose 
behind that series. As you doubtless know, I am working on 
a group of books for middle-aged children, with their settings 
in different parts of the United States—a regional American 
series. 


“The first, published in 1943, was Bayou Suzette, a story of 
the French-speaking bayou people of Louisiana. The second 
is Strawberry Girl, dealing with the Crackers of Florida. The 
third, to be published this fall, is Blue Ridge Billy, a story of 
the mountain people of North Carolina. You must forgive me 
if I find it impossible to talk about Strawberry Girl independ- 
ently, I can think of these books only as small parts of a larger 
whole. In my mind they are indissolubly bound together. 


“‘For a number of years after moving into a small Connecticut 
village, | carried on a study of child life of the past, which I 
used for the background of my historical books for older boys 
and girls. The preparation of these books confined me to my 
isolated studio or to a quiet library alcove. The material in 
them was derived from books and from old documents and 
records left by the people themselves. Through them I became 
keenly interested in bringing alive for modern children the 
people of a past age. 


“Then suddenly my viewpoint shifted. I became dissatisfied. 
I had had enough of history and books—I felt a tremendous 
urge for a broader experience. I must get out and see people 
for myself, get to know and understand their behavior and the 
motives behind it; and in the case of these native-born regional 
groups, to learn how their thoughts and actions are bound up 
and controlled by the environment in which they live. 


“T have often wished for an invisible cloak to wear, or at least 
a disguise, when I have gone visiting the Cajuns of Louisiana, 
or the Crackers of Florida, so that I might become one of them 
and be accepted as such. But even then my speech and actions 
would betray me. It was very inconvenient, when gathering 
story material in the Deep South, to look so much like a ‘Dam- 
Yankee!’ But no—there was no other way. I had to go as 
myself—as an “outsider.” 


“In the bayou country, you are an *American’; in the Cracker 
country, you are a ‘Yankee’; in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, you are a ‘foreigner’ or ‘from the outland’; and 
that is always a handicap. It is difficult for any ‘outsider’ to 
be accepted and to share the deeper side of their lives. The 
surface, yes. They are all kind and curious and very human. 
But there is a barrier beyond which the outsider can rarely go— 
until he breaks it down. 


“*. . . The children accepted me without question. Anyone who 
can draw pictures becomes their immediate friend. Wherever 
I went I always found a warm welcome because I drew pictures. 
My drawing helped, as nothing else could, to break down the 
barriers of suspicion. Drawing is a universal language which 
everybody understands. 


“Knowing the children was but a step toward knowing the 
adults. Soon their mothers were asking me to come and sit on 
the front gallery, or to come in the kitchen and have a cup of 
coffee. When you are invited to have coffee in Louisiana, you 
are no longer an ‘outsider.’ You are a friend. I shall never 
forget a memorable afternoon which I spent on a bayou bench, 
listening to an old French woman as she told me many incidents 
of her childhood and of three major floods through which she 
had lived. 


“‘My own experience in getting stories from people who have 
lived them has been so rich that I have felt a strong desire to 
pass them on to others. It is my hope that young people, reading 
my regional books, will share the life of these people as I 
shared it, and living it vicariously, through the means of a 
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vivid, dramatic, authentic, real-life story, will learn something 
of tolerance toward people different from themselves. 


“‘If these books should help only a few children to ‘see beyond 
the rim of their own world’ and gain that ‘ultimate wisdom,’ 
I shall be rewarded.’’ [Lois Lenski, ‘‘Seeing Others as Our- 
selves,’ Newbery Medal Books: 1922-1955, Horn Book, 1957.7] 


1950’s. Suffered with pernicious anemia, 


1962. *‘The writing of Shoo-Fly Girl [published in 1963] my 
Amish Regional, . . . brought back to me vivid memories of 
my childhood. . . . 


“IT had identical experiences and impressions—the kerosene 
lamps, the wood range in the kitchen and its welcome warmth 
on a chilly night, the cold barn at evening lighted by dim 


Lenski 


Baby Ann likes to go for a drive with Daddy and Mother. ¢ (from Little Baby Ann by Lois Lenski, 
illustrated by the author) 


lanterns, the milking of cows amid the smell of hay and dust, 
the Saturday scrubbing of the kitchen floor on hands and knees, 
the Saturday baking and getting ready of the children’s Sunday 
clothes, the emphasis of religion on Sunday. . . . All these 
things I have seen and felt and known as a child. 


“The ride in a buggy behind a horse, the slapping of the lines, 
the horsey smell, the clop-clop of the horse's hoofs heard when 
one is lying in bed at night, the enveloping darkness in the 
kitchen just before the lamp is lighted, the welcome glow of 
light shining on little upturned faces, the dark scary shadows 
in the corners and in stairs and hallways. All these things I 
saw and sensed and felt as a child. I heard also certain words 
and phrases which were once a part of the warp and woof of 
my daily life, expressions I had not heard for over fifty years, 
a heritage from early German-Americans.*"! 


Lenski 
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LOIS LENSKI 


Lenski died on September 11, 1974 at her home in Tarpon 
Springs, Florida at the age of 80. *‘All children are my great 
interest and my books have grown out of deep and close as- 
sociation with love for them. There are never too many books 
in any one group when a child goes on a Lenski-reading-spree! 
Because my initial interest was drawing, my books have more 
illustrations than those of other authors."* 


Lenksi’s works are included in the Kerlan Collection at the 
University of Minnesota. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Gardening, collecting 
old juvenile books 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Stanley Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft, editors, Junior Book of Authors, H. W. Wilson, 
1934; Publishers Weekly, June 22, 1946; Horn Book, July, 
1946, December, 1974; Library Journal, July, 1946; Instruc- 
tor, January, 1955; B. M. Miller, and others, compilers, /I- 
lustrators of Children's Books: 1946-1956, Horn Book, 1958; 
Nancy Bird, compiler, The Lois Lenski Collection in the Flor- 
ida State University Library, Florida State University Press, 
1966; Lee Kingman and others, compilers, ///ustrators of Chil- 
dren’ s Books: 1957-1966, Horn Book, 1968; Lee Bennett Hop- 
kins, Books Are by People, Citation, 1969; Catholic Library 
World, Volume 40, 1969; Lois Lenski, Journey into Child- 
hood; Autobiography of Lois Lenski, Lippincott, 1972; Lee 
Kingman, and others, compilers, //ustrators of Children's Books: 
1967-1976, Horn Book, 1978. 


OBITUARIES: New York Times, September 14, 1974; Time, 
September 23, 1974; Publishers Weekly, September 30, 1974; 
AB Bookman's Weekly, October 7, 1974; Library Journal, 
November 15, 1974. 


LITOWINSKY, Olga (Jean) 


PERSONAL: Born February 9, 1936, in Newark, N.J.; daugh- 
ter of Zachary (a tailor) and Helen (Bazyk) Litowinsky. Ed- 
ucation: Latin American Institute, diploma, 1955; Columbia 
University, B.S., 1965. Politics: *‘Sympathetic to current na- 
tional and international liberation movements."’ Religion: Ag- 
nostic (“former Catholic and atheist’’). Residence: Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Office: Delacorte Press, | Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


1936- 


CAREER: Columbia University Forum, New York City, as- 
sistant editor, 1958-63; Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
City, assistant editor of trade science books, 1965-67; Crowell- 
Collier Press, New York City, associate editor, 1967-70; Vi- 
king Press, Inc., New York City, editor of children’s books, 


1971—. Spanish-English secretary to Intercontinental Hotels 
and Pan American Airways. Member: Society of Children’s 
Book Writers, Children’s Artists and Writers Collaborative, 
Poets and Writers 


(From The Dream Book by Olga Litowinsky and 
Bebe Willoughby. Illustrated by Donna Diamond.) 
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LOKEN, Newton (Clayton) 1919- 


PERSONAL: Born February 27, 1919, in Breckenridge, Minn.; 
son of Alfred and Clara Loken; married, 1942; children: Chris- 
tine, Alanna, Jon, Newton, Education; University of Minne- 
sota, B.S., 1942; University of Michigan, M.A., 1946, Ed.D., 
1955. Home: 1521 Glen Leven, Ann Arbor, Mich. Office: 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


CAREER: University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, professor, 
coach, 1945—. Military service: U.S. Navy, four years, be- 
came lieutenant senior grade. Member: American Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, National As- 
sociation of Gymnastics Coaches (president, secretary), Mich- 
igan Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
(vice-president, secretary), Phi Epsilon Kappa (president), 
Honor Coach Award Committee (chairman), Helms Hall of 
Fame Committee (member), Vista Hall of Fame Committee 
(chairman). Awards, honors: National Coach of the Year, 1963 
and 1971; Honor Coach Award, 1973, all by the National 
Association of College Gymnastics 


WRITINGS: (With Otis Dypwick) Cheerleading and Marching 
Bands, Barnes & Noble, 1945, 2nd edition (sole author) pub- 
lished as Cheerleading, Ronald, 1961; (with R. J, Willoughby) 
Complete Book of Gymnastics, Prentice-Hall, 1959, third edi- 
tion, 1977; Trampolining, Sterling, 1961; Tumbling, Sterling, 
1961; (with E. Wachtel) Girl's Gymnastics, Sterling, 1961 
Also author of several booklets. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Golf, swimming, div- 
ing, and trampolining. 


OLGA LITOWINSKY 


WRITINGS: The High Voyage (juvenile), Viking, 1977; (with 
Bebe Willoughby) The Dream Book (juvenile), Coward, 1978; 
(editor and contributor) The New York Kid's Book, Doubleday, 
1979. Contributor to SCBW Bulletin and Atlas. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A novel about contemporary teenagers; 
picture books for children. 


SIDELIGHTS: **\’ve been a voracious reader since childhood 
and, like most editors, I’ve longed to write for a long time, 
but did not take myself seriously until I joined the Children’s 
Artists and Writers Collaborative, a group of published and 
unpublished writers and illustrators of children’s books. With 
their support, my collaborator and I submitted a proposal to 
the late Ferdinand Monjo at Coward for The Dream Book, the 
notes for which had been sitting in our desk drawers for about 
four years. Once the contract was a reality, so was the thought 
of considering myself a writer. I’ve just begun, and I have a 
lot to say. All I need now is time. 


“*T want to write for children because I want to write honestly 

We are surrounded by lies and soft thinking these days, and 
it’s important to get to young people with the truth before they 
become corrupted by the easy lies of the media and exploitative 
adult publishing. | am an incurable romantic about people and 
their possibilities."’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Travel (Europe, Latin 
America), psychology, economics. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, April, 1978. NEWTON LOKEN 
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SANDRA LOVE 


LOVE, Sandra (Weller) 1940- 


PERSONAL: Born March 28, 1940, in Louisville, Ky.; daugh- 
ter of Carroll Dane (a businessman) and Alma (a teacher; 
maiden name, Hoffmann) Weller; married Joseph Daniel Love, 
August 19, 1961 (divorced, 1972); married Samuel W. Young 
(a personnel director), June 3, 1975; children: (first marriage) 
Lisa Carroll, Linda Elizabeth; (second marriage—stepchildren) 
Michael Lloyd, Ellen Campbell. Education: Purdue Univer- 
sity, B.S., 1961; University of Louisville, M.A., 1964. Home: 
135 North Walnut St., Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. Agent: 
Marilyn Marlow, Curtis Brown Ltd., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 


CAREER: Teacher of English in public schools in Louisville, 
Ky. (also chairman of department and supervisor of student 
teachers), 1961-66; University of Georgia, Extension, Warner 
Robins, instructor in English, 1967-68; Dayton Journal Her- 
ald, Dayton, Ohio, reporter, 1971-72; Wright State University, 
Dayton, Ohio, instructor in English, 1972-75; writer, 1975—. 
Member: Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library Association, 
Yellow Springs Library Association, Yellow Springs Writers 
Group. Awards, honors: Elizabeth Enright Award from Indiana 
Writers Conference, 1973, for story **Sunday Morning, Winter 
Morning"’; work-in-progress grant from the Society of Chil- 
dren's Book Writers, 1980, for Deep Journey. 


WRITINGS: But What About Me? (juvenile), Harcourt, 1976; 
The Manufacturing Cluster (educational booklet), State of 
Ohio, 1977; Melissa’s Medley (juvenile), Harcourt, 1978; 
Crossing Over (juvenile), Lothrop, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Deep Journey, a novel for ages 12 and, 


up. 


SIDELIGHTS: **My third novel, Crossing Over, is about Me- 
gan Dorenberg’s struggle for identity when she and her younger 


brother go to live with their father and attend Kentucky Military 
Academy, where their father teaches. Megan’s unusual talents 
seem at first to be designed to make trouble, but she soon 
discovers how she can make a unique contribution to her new 
world both as a growing, maturing person and as a young artist. 


“I began to write stories as soon as I learned to put words 
together—at first I often used the blank pages of my paperback 
picture books. Stories I read as a child are still vivid to me; 
I’m sure that influenced my decision to write for children. My 
family loved telling long stories about what happened to whom, 
and that particularly Southern oral tradition has stayed with me 
from those early years in Louisville. 


“| write for children of all ages, and hope everyone can find 
something of themselves in my stories. I feel if one person 
finds a way through a problem, even once, everyone benefits. 


“*My own childhood experiences and those of my children form 
a deep pool of ideas that I can draw from. I live in a fascinating 


Lucy bumped her bottom against the screen, to keep it 
open while she stopped to rummage through her 
lunchbox. The key, in her change purse, was as cold as 
the wind that blew against her. #(From Bur What 
About Me? by Sandra Love. Illustrated by Joan 
Sandin.) 
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and unusual small town that nurtures my writing and combines 
the best of country life and city life. Our family loves to sail, 
which is both relaxing and conducive to thinking up ideas. 1 
often plot my novels while I’m traveling, since then I am free 
from the demands of a family of six. | then work for months 
with characters, story elements, and research before I begin 
to write. 


“‘L also wrote ‘First Came the Land,’ a slide/tape history of 
Glen Helen, a nature preserve near Yellow Springs, Ohio, in 
1980 under a grant from the Ohio Program in the Humanities 
through the National Endowment for the Humanities. ‘This 
Town Is Our Town,’ an historical slide/tape show in two parts, 
was written in 1981 under a grant from the Ohio Program in 
the Humanities."’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Gardening, photogra- 
phy, swimming (also teaches swimming). 


LOZIER, Herbert 1915- 


PERSONAL: Born December 19, 1915, in New York, N.Y.; 
son of James and Celia (von Reinheimer) Lozier. Address: 31 
Fairmount St., Huntington, N.Y, 11743. 


CAREER: Has worked variously since 1936 as a free-lance 
writer, assistant museum art director, model maker, and re- 
storer of old and famous cars; Huntington Public Library, Hun- 
tington, N.Y., specialist and consultant on automobiles, air- 
craft, and boats, 1970-72. Military service: U.S. Army, Signal 
Corps, 1943; U.S. Army Air Forces, 1944; U.S. Army, Corps 
of Engineers, 1944-46, 


WRITINGS: Auto Racing: Old and New, Fawcett, 1953; The 
Car of Kings: The Mercedes ‘'K’’ and ‘'S’’, Chilton, 1967; 
Model Making, Chilton, 1967; Model Boat Building, Sterling, 
1970; Getting Started in Model Building, Hawthorn, 1971; 
Model-Making for Young Adults, Hawthorn, 1971. Contributor 
of over fifty articles to model and science magazines. Editor 
of Motor Cars Illustrated, 1963-64. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Books about cars, as well as five model 
books; a book on the reproduction of antique toy cars and fire 
engines; another book on real cars, somewhat like The Car of 
Kings, perhaps on the Austro-Daimler. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘1 suppose I started to write books because I 
thought someone should instruct on the building of models to 
keep your hands and your mind busy. Construction always 
keeps one from destruction and an interested mind, I always 
discovered, kept young folks from the traps of dope, smoking 
and drink. I suppose I sound like a preacher, but mostly it 
works out that way! 


“‘Now, of course, I have built some really wonderful models 
of cars, far better than any illustrated in my books, and if I 
am fortunate, they and the other new models will appear in 
yet another model book. 


**L always work in the quiet of the night—when sensible people 
are asleep and resting, no phone, no noise, and the cats sleep 
beside me, perhaps lulled to contentment by the clicking of 
the typewriter. 


‘While my life is quite lonely at times, I do find a vast amount 
of satisfaction knowing that the books are read (Model Making 


MacArthur-Onslow 


went into five printings) and that perhaps they have been of 
some help to a young reader. 


“TL now live with my two cats, collection of fine models of 
cars, ships, air craft, also am restoring a Lancia 1968 car."’ 


MacARTHUR-ONSLOW, Annette 
(Rosemary) 1933- 


PERSONAL: Born March 21, 1933, in Sydney, Australia. Ed- 
ucation: Attended East Sydney Technical College; Central 
School, London, England; Internationale Sommerakademie Fiir 
Bildende Kunst; Alliance Francaise. Residence: Gloucester- 
shire, England. 


CAREER: Free-lance writer, designer, and illustrator. Worked 
with a marionette program in Sydney, Australia; production 
assistant for a London publisher; free-lance illustrator in Europe 
and Australia. Awards, honors: Australian Book of the Year 
Award, 1970, for Uhu; honorable mention, International Bien- 
nale of Illustration, Bratislava, Czechoslavakia, 1970. 


WRITINGS—Author and illustrator: Camden Park Estate: Aus- 
tralia's Oldest Pastoral Property, Menagle, 1959; Uhu (ju- 
venile), Ure Smith, 1969, Knopf, 1970; Minnie (juvenile), 
Rand McNally, 1971; Round House, Collins, 1975. 


Illustrator: Ruth Manning-Sanders, Animal Stories, Roy, 1968; 
Hesba Fay Brinsmead, Pastures of the Blue Crane, Oxford 
University Press, 1970; Sheena Porter, Nordy Bank, Oxford 
University Press, 1971, 1979; Andrew Barton Paterson, The 
Man from Snowy River, Collins, 1977; Mathew Flinders, Trim, 
Collins, 1978. 


SIDELIGHTS: MacArthur-Onslow received her early educa- 
tion in Sydney, but with the outbreak of World War II, she 
moved to Camden, Australia, where she spent her childhood. 
After graduation from East Sydney Technical College, she 
worked as a free-lance artist before going to England in 1958. 


While in Europe, MacArthur-Onslow furthered her artistic ed- 
ucation in London, Salzburg, and Paris. She lived for a time 
in Paris and Aix-en-Provence while supporting herself with 
free-lance illustrating. In 1966, she went back to Australia 
where she worked in publishing and continued free-lancing. 
She returned, however, to England where she had been granted 
contracts to write and illustrate her own books. 


The English countryside has provided inspiration for much of 
MacArthur-Onslow’s work. The country setting of her Glou- 
cestershire cottage has appeared in many of her illustrations. 


In addition to her other travel, she lived briefly in Bratislava, 
Czechoslavakia. Not only does she write and design books for 
children, but she experiments with the visual interpretation of 
poetry and other genres as well. 


When the voices of children are heard on the green 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest within my breast 
And everything else is still. 
William Blake 


Mason 
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MASON, F(rancis) van Wyck 1901-1978 
(Van Wyck Mason; pseudonyms: Geoffrey 
Coffin, Frank W. Mason, Ward Weaver) 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 3: Born 
November 11, 1901, in Boston, Mass.; died of a heart attack 
while swimming, August 28, 1978, near Southampton, Ber- 
muda. Author of mysteries and historical novels. In 1928, after 
a brief career in importing, Mason turned to writing full time. 
Seeds of Murder, his first mystery, was followed by many 
more, including a popular series featuring the master of in- 
trigue, Hugh North. Three Harbors, the first of Mason’s many 
historical novels, was on the best-seller list for more than a 
year after its publication in 1938. Mason is said to have read 
sixty-eight reference works before writing it. In addition to 
extensive book research, Mason was noted for visiting the 
locations he wrote about in order to supply his complex plots 
with authentic detail. Mason wrote under various pseudonyms, 
including some mysteries as Geoffrey Coffin, World War II 
fiction as Frank W. Mason, and Hang My Wreath and End of 
Track as Ward Weaver. Mason served as chief historian at 
General Eisenhower's Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force during World War II. For More Infor- 
mation See; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 5-8, revised, 
Gale, 1969; Authors and Writers Who's Who, 6th edition, 
Burke’s Peerage, 1971; Who's Who in Spy Fiction, Elm Tree 
Books Ltd., 1977; Who’s Who in America, 40th edition, Mar- 
quis, 1978. Obituaries: Washington Post, August 30, 1978; 
Publishers Weekly, September 11, 1978; Time, September 11, 
1978; AB Bookman's Weekly, November 6, 1978; Contem- 
porary Authors, Volumes 81-84, Gale, 1979. 


MASON, Miriam E(vangeline) 1900-1973 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 2: Born 
January 23, 1900, in Goshen, Ind.; died February 20, 1973. 
Free-lance writer and author of children’s books. Reared on 
an Indiana farm, Mason drew upon her own childhood expe- 
riences as material for her books. Among her many writings 
are The Little Story House, Matilda and Her Family, A Pony 
Called Lightning, The Grey Nosed Kitten, Becky and Her Brave 
Cat, Bluegrass, and Mary Mapes Dodge, Jolly Girl. Also a 
prolific contributor to periodicals, Mason wrote more than four 
hundred articles, short stories, and plays. For More Infor- 
mation See; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, 
Gale, 1967; Who Was Who in America, Volume 6, Marquis, 
1976. Obituary: Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 
1981. 


MIERS, Earl Schenck 1910-1972 
(David William Meredith) 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume |: Born 
May 27, 1910, in Brooklyn, N.Y.; died November 18, 1972, 
in Edison, N.J. Editor, author, and historian. In 1944 Miers 
founded Rutgers University Press, serving as its director until 
1949. Best known for his scholarship on Abraham Lincoln and 
the Civil War, Miers was responsible for the Rutgers University 
Press publication of the mammoth Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, as well as the eighty-one-volume *‘Shelf of Lincoln’” 
books, edited by Paul M. Angle. In 1954, following short stints 
as an editor at Knopf and at World Publishing, Miers turned 
to writing full time. Concentrating on the Civil War and other 
periods of history, he wrote for both children and adults. For 


young people he produced a ten-volume history of the United 
States and such books as The Story of Thomas Jefferson and 
When Grant Met Lee at Appomattox, both Young Peoples’ 
Book Club selections. Miers once explained his desire to write 
history, particularly history tailored for young people: ‘‘In- 
creasingly, it seemed to me, one of the country’s largest ed- 
ucational needs at the junior high school level was for books 
that would portray from original sources the meaning to teen- 
agers of what was involved when one said, ‘] am an Ameri- 
can.’*’ For More Information See: Current Biography, Wilson, 
1949, 1967; Earl Schenck Miers, The Trouble Bush (auto- 
biography), Rand McNally, 1966; Contemporary Authors, 
Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; Who Was Who in America, 
Volume 5, Marquis, 1973. Obituaries: New York Times, No- 
vember 19, 1972; Publishers Weekly, December 11, 1972; 
Current Biography, Wilson, 1973; Contemporary Authors, 
Volumes 37-40, revised, Gale, 1979. 


MONTGOMERIE, Norah Mary 1913- 


PERSONAL: Bor April 6, 1913, in London, England; married 
William Montgomerie (poet and Scottish folklorist), 1934; chil- 
dren: one son, one daughter. Education: Attended Putney 
School of Art. Home: Dundee, Angus, Scotland. 


CAREER: Writer, editor, illustrator, and textile designer. 
Worked as a free-lance illustrator in London following com- 
pletion of art school, and as an illustrator for a publisher in 
Scotland. Wartime service: Served on the staff of an evacuation 
camp school. 


WRITINGS—AIl juveniles: (Editor, with husband, William 
Montgomerie), Scottish Nursery Rhymes (illustrated by T. 
Ritchie), Hogarth Press, 1946, Merrimack Book Service, 1978: 


(From“The Red Etin” in The Well at the World’s End 
by Norah and William Montgomerie. Illustrated by 
Margery Gill.) 
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There was a magnificent feast and the Brown Bear of the Green Glen came and danced at the 
wedding. # (From “The Brown Bear of the Green Glen” in The Well at the World's End by 
Norah and William Montgomerie. Illustrated by Margery Gill.) 


Sandy Candy, and Other Scottish Nursery Rhymes (self-illus- 
trated), Hogarth Press, 1948; (with W. Montgomerie) The Well 
at the World's End: Folk Tales of Scotland, Hogarth Press, 
1956, Merrimack Book Service, 1980; (with Kathleen Lines) 
Poems and Pictures (self-illustrated), Abelard-Schuman, 1959; 
Twenty-five Fables (self-illustrated), Abelard-Schuman, 1961; 
To Read and to Tell: An Anthology of Stories for Young Chil- 
dren (illustrated by Margery Gill), Bodley Head, 1962, Mer- 
rimack Book Service, 1980; (with W. Montgomerie) The Ho- 
garth Book of Scottish Nursery Rhymes (illustrated by T. 
Ritchie), Hogarth Press, 1964; The Merry Little Fox and Other 
Animal Stories (self-illustrated), Abelard-Schuman, 1964; (ed- 
itor, with W. Montgomerie) A Book of Scottish Nursery Rhymes 
(illustrated by T. Ritchie), Oxford University Press, 1965; This 
Little Pig Went to Market; Play Rhymes for Infants and Young 
Children (illustrated by M. Gill), Bodley Head, 1966, F. 
Watts, 1967; One, Two, Three: A Little Book of Counting 
Rhymes, Abelard-Schuman, 1968. 


SIDELIGHTS; Montgomerie met her husband, a poet, teacher, 
and authority on Scottish ballads and folksongs while working 
for a Scottish publisher as an illustrator. Their two children 
greatly influenced their work—studies of them led to com- 
missioned portraits of children, nursery murals, and children’s 
book illustrations. They also collected traditional rhymes, 
games, and tales, which have led to the publication of several 
books 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: B. M. Miller and others, 
compilers, ///ustrators of Children's Books: 1946-1956, Horn 
Book, 1958; Lee Kingman and others, compilers, //lustrators 
of Children’s Books: 1957-1966, Horn Book, 1968 


MUSGROVE, Margaret W(ynkoop) 1943- 


PERSONAL: Born November 19, 1943, in New Britain, Conn.; 
daughter of John T. (an electrician) and Margaret (Holden) 
Wynkoop; married George Gilbert (director of Social Services 
for Baltimore), August 28, 1971; children; Taura Johnene, 
George Derek. Education: University of Connecticut, B.A., 
1966; Central Connecticut State College, M.S., 1970; Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Ed.D., 1979. Poli Democrat. 
Religion: Christian. Home and office: 6304 Wallis Ave., Bal- 
timore, Md. 21215. 


CAREER: High school English teacher in Hartford, Conn., 
1967-69, 1970; South Central Community College, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., a counselor and teacher of English composition, 
1971-72. English teacher at community school in Accra, 
Ghana, 1970; English teacher, Berkshire Community College, 
Pittsfield, Mass., 1971; director of Middle College, January- 
August, 1981; Community College of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md., English teacher, 1981—. Member: Society of Children’s 
Book Writers, League of Women Voters. 
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Z Leaping. bending. twisting Zulu (zoo-loo) dancers salute their 


new chief. The earth trembles with the thunder of the drums as the 


dancers thrust their cowhide shields forward and wave their clubs 
Their beaded headbands catch the sun. The fury white goatskin 
bands on their legs and arms move together, as if all the dancers were 
one person. The Zulus have beautiful and complicated dances for 


all occasions 


(From Ashanti to Zulu: African Traditions by Margaret Musgrove. Illustrated by Leo and 
Diane Dillon.) 
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Ness 


MARGARET W. MUSGROVE 


WRITINGS: Ashanti to Zulu: African Traditions (juvenile; 
Horn Book honor list), Dial, 1976. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Tobacco Girl, on **growing up Negro 
in Plainville, U.S.A.” 


SIDELIGHTS: **The overt and covert racism in children’s lit- 
erature are insidious forces that must be overcome for the good 
of all children.”’ 


Musgrove has lived and traveled in West Africa. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Wilson Library Bulletin, 
February, 1977; Horn Book, April, 1977. 


1911- 


PERSONAL: Born April 24, 1911, in Union City, Ohio; daugh- 
ter of Albert (a photographer and carpenter) and Myrtle Woods 
(Carter) Michelow; married Eliot Ness (associated with the 
F.B.1.), 1938 (deceased); married Arnold A. Bayard, 1959. 
Education: Studied at Ball State Teachers College, 1931-32, 
Chicago Art Institute, 1933-35, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1943- 
45, Accademia di Belle Arti, Rome, 1951-52, Art Students 
League. Home: 350 S. Ocean Blvd., Palm Beach, Fla. 33480. 


NESS, Evaline (Michelow) 


CAREER: Artist, tapestry designer, illustrator and author of 
children’s books. Member: Society of Illustrators (New York, 
N.Y.). Awards, honors: First prize for painting, Corcoran Art 
Gallery, Washington, D.C.; All in the Morning Early, A Pock- 
etful of Cricket, and Tom Tit Tot have been runners up for the 
Caldecott Medal; Caldecott Medal for Sam, Bangs and Moon- 
shine, 1967; nominated for the Hans Christian Andersen award, 
1972. 


WRITINGS—AII self-illustrated: Josefina February, Scribner, 
1963; A Gift for Sula Sula, Scribner, 1963; Exactly Alike, 
Scribner, 1964; Pavo and the Princess, Scribner, 1964; A Dou- 
ble Discovery, Scribner, 1965; Sam, Bangs and Moonshine 
(Horn Book honor list), Holt, 1966; (adapter) Long, Broad and 
Quickeye, Scribner, 1969; The Girl and the Goatherd or This 
and That and Thus and So, Dutton, 1970; Do You Have the 
Time, Lydia?, Dutton, 1971 [Spanish edition Tienes Tiempo, 
Lidia?, translated by Alma F. Ada, Dutton, 1977]; Old Mother 
Hubbard and Her Dog (ALA Notable Book; Horn Book honor 
list), Holt, 1972; Yeck Eck, Dutton, 1974; Amelia Mixed the 
Mustard and Other Poems, Scribner, 1975; The Scribner An- 
thology for Young People, ibner, 1976; Marcella’s Guard- 
ian Angel, Holiday House, 1979; Fierce the Lion, Holiday 
House, 1980. 


Illustrator: Mary J. Gibbons, Story of Ophelia, Doubleday, 
1954; Charlton Ogburn, Jr., The Bridge, Houghton, 1957; The 
Sherwood Ring (ALA Notable Book), Houghton, 1958; Eliz- 
abeth Jane Coatsworth, Lonely Maria, Pantheon, 1960; M. M. 
Osborne, Jr., Ondine, Houghton, 1960; Helen E. Buckley, 
Where Did Josie Go?, Lothrop, 1962; Mary B. Miller, Listen— 
The Birds, Houghton, 1962; Julia Cunningham, Macaroon, 
Pantheon, 1962; Sorche Nic Leodhas, Thistle and Tyme: Tales 
and Legends From Scotland (ALA Notable Book; Horn Book 
honor list), Holt, 1962; Elizabeth Jane Coatsley, The Princess 
and the Lion (Horn Book honor list), Pantheon, 1963; H. E. 
Buckley, Some Cheese for Charles, Lothrop, 1963; S. N. 
Leodhas, All in the Morning Early (Horn Book honor list), 
Holt, 1963; Rebecca Caudill, A Pocketful of Cricket (Horn 
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Book honor list), Holt, 1964; J. Cunningham, Candle Tales, 
Pantheon, 1964; H. E. Buckley, Josie and the Snow, Lothrop, 
1964; Lloyd Alexander, Coll and His White Pig, Holt, 1965; 
Virginia Haviland, Tom Tit Tot: An English Folk Tale (ALA 
Notable Book), Scribner, 1965; V. Haviland, Favorite Fairy 
Tales Told in Italy, Little, Brown, 1965; Sylvia Cassedy, Pier- 
ino and the Bell, Doubleday, 1966; H. E. Buckley, Josie's 
Buttercup, Lothrop, 1967; Mr. Miacca: An English Folk Tale 
(Horn Book honor list), Holt, 1967; L. Alexander, The Truthful 
Harp, Holt, 1967; S. N. Leodhas, Kellyburn Braes, Holt, 
1968; Maxine Kumin and Anne Sexton, Joey and the Birthday 
Present, McGraw, 1969; S. N. Leodhas, A Scottish Songbook, 
Holt, 1969; Lucille Clifton, Some of the Days of Everett An- 
derson, Holt, 1970; L. Clifton, Everett Anderson’ s Christmas 
Coming, Holt, 1971; Algernon D. Black, The Woman of the 
Wood, Holt, 1973; L. Clifton, Don't You Remember?, Dutton, 
1973; Margaret Wise Brown, The Steamroller, Walker & Co., 
1974; M. Kumin and A. Sexton, The Wizard's Tears, McGraw, 
1975; Nathan Zimelman, The Lives of My Cat Alfred (Junior 
Literary Guild selection), Dutton, 1976; Walter de la Mare, 
The Warmint, Scribner, 1976; The Devil's Bridge, McGraw, 
1978; M. Kumin, What Color is Caesar?, McGraw, 1978. 


Designer and illustrator; all published by Scribner: Colonial 
Paper House, 1975; Paper Palace, 1976; Four Rooms From 
the Metropolitan Museum, 1977, Victorian Paper House, 1978; 
Shaker Paper House, 1979. 


ADAPTATIONS—Filmstrips: Sam, Bangs and Moonshine (color: 
with teacher's guide), BFA Educational Media, 1976 [also 
included in **Famous Author/Illustrator Filmstrips,"’ Miller- 
Brody, 1976]; “‘Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog"’ (color; 
one strip with one cassette), Viking, 1977. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘When | was a child, my interest in art barely 
revealed itself. My gift then consisted of cutting pictures from 
magazines to illustrate my older sister's stories, which she 
wrote profusely and which I admired greatly. (There was al- 
ways a heroine named Dulcie, trapped in a castle.) 


“‘My next attempt as an artist was in high school. The art 
director of the year book turned down the drawings I submitted. 


“In my first year of college my muse appeared in the form of 
a gentle, middle-aged alcoholic, who had fallen from the po- 
sition of a top illustrator in Chicago to a photo retoucher in 
the small college town. He told me that he knew a girl who 
was a shoe artist and that she was paid five dollars a drawing. 
To me, this sounded like unheard-of wealth! It took me one 
second to decide that that was the career for me. 


“Instead of returning to college the following year, I went to 
the Chicago Art Institute, where I enrolled in the fine arts 
department (not knowing the difference between fine arts and 
commercial art) and studied for two years. During that time I 


Ona small island, near a large harbor, there once lived a fisherman’s little daughter (named 
Samantha, but always called Sam), who had the reckless habit of lying. #( From Sam, Bangs and 
Moonshine by Evaline Ness. Illustrated by the author.) 
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Still, he was very large and grand. And he was an elephant. From the moment she laid eyes on 
him, Maria loved him. #(From Lonely Maria by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illustrated by Evaline 


Ness.) 


did not learn how to draw shoes, at least any that would sell, 
and I have not since. 


“But I did meander into fashion drawing, advertising art, and 
magazine illustration. The money was lavish, but the strain of 
short deadlines was terrible. So I took occasional sabbaticals 
for more study. There were two years at the Corcoran School 
of Art in Washington, D.C., two more years in Rome at the 
Accademia di Belle Arti, and little jaunts to the Art Students 
League in New York. 


**. . . Years ago Mary Silva Cosgrave, who was then children’s 
book editor at Houghton Mifflin Company, asked me if 1 would 
illustrate a children’s book. I was interested until I heard that 
the dole was only five hundred dollars with royalties. Royalties! 
What were they? Certainly not real money. And who promised 
that the book would sell? A risky business. I said no. 


‘But Mary persisted (I will be grateful to her forever for that) 
and came up with a beautiful story that | wanted to illustrate 
regardless of those mythical royalties—The Bridge by Charlton 
Ogburn, Jr. During the months of work on the book, | realized 
the same kind of peace and enjoyment that comes when I paint 
for myself. There were no changes, no picking at details, no 
hot breath on my neck because of a deadline, which in adver- 
tising is always yesterday. Added to that I worked with a superb 
art director, Walter Lorraine. It was heaven and I did not want 
to leave. I was hooked. 


“After that I accepted almost every manuscript sent to me by 
publishers. Each one was a new exciting experience. The lim- 
itation of color separation, called overlay, fascinated me. In 
this process each color is drawn or painted in black on a separate 
paper and the color is indicated in writing for the printer. The 
name of that game is how to maintain freedom within a lim- 
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(From Macaroon by Julia Cunningham. Illustrated 
by Evaline Ness.) 


itation. Because printer's ink is flat, my main concern was 
how to get texture into that flatness. 


“Some of the methods I have used are woodcut, serigraphy, 
rubber-roller technique (too complicated to explain here), 
scratching through black paint on acetate, ink splattering, and 
sometimes just spitting. Anything goes. 


“The day that Nancy Quint, at that time children’s book editor 
at Charles Scribner's Sons, called to ask me to illustrate a 
book, I had just finished a series of woodcuts of Haiti. Nancy 
suggested that I write a story around these. I did, with enormous 
help from her. The story was Josefina February. Margaret 
Evans, the art director, designed an elegant book which en- 
hanced my illustrations. 


“‘Nancy supported me through four more books that [ wrote 
and illustrated; then she decided to have a baby and quit her 
job. I was furious! How could she think that was more im- 
portant than being my prop! I hope that the baby has enough 
sense to realize how lucky he is to have Nancy editing him. 


‘‘Meantime, over at the Holt, Rinehart and Winston ranch, I 
had been having some wonderful times working with Ann 
Durell, who is a rarity. 


“And this brings me right up to Sam, Bangs and Moonshine. 
One day when I was looking through a portfolio in which I 
keep drawings I make for no reason at all, I found one of a 
ragged, displaced-person little girl who was quietly ecstatic 


over a starfish. In the same portfolio were drawings of fishing 
boats. 


“Before 1 did another thing I telephoned Ann. Busy as she 
was (and always is), she came to lunch and stayed all afternoon 
and we talked. We talked about things, both nice and naughty, 
that we remembered as children. 


“I remembered me as a liar and a profitable one. My lies had 
a way of coming true. Three of them got me a piano, a tele- 
phone, and ballet lessons. 


“If L was a liar then, I am a thief today. | steal anything that 
will help me to resolve a piece of art: sunlight falling across 
a half-finished drawing, a dirty fingerprint, knots in wood, 
accidents like spilled ink, broken pens, ripped paper. Even the 
muddy water I rinse my brushes in can be the answer to a color 
problem. 


“‘Anyway, the shabby misplaced child of my drawing became 
Sam, who told lies. And what else could she be except a 
fisherman's daughter, with all those drawings of boats handy? 
I added the cat because I have a live one to draw from, and I 
decided to put Thomas under a racy bicyclist’s cap | had seen 
in a photograph. The baby kangaroo got into the story because 
of a newspaper article. A child had written home from camp 
saying, ‘We got gerbils.’ (The parents were certain that the 
camp had been stricken by a new and horrible contagious dis- 
ease.) 


“I really cannot tell you how I wrote the story. All I know is 
that I sat at the typewriter for four days and nothing happened. 
On the fifth day it struck. 


“I sent the story to Ann immediately because she believes a 
story should stand on its own without illustrations, When she 
gave me her approval, with suggestions for valid changes, I 
had a story. But the worst was yet to come: illustrating it! 


“For some reason or other illustrating my own stories is torture. 
For days before I start, | generally mutter thoughts such as, 
“Why in heaven's name did I accept this book to do?’ and ‘If 
the editor thinks it’s so important for a story to stand on its 
own, why not let it stand?’ All this, while I do what I call 
maid’s work. I put my bureau drawers in order. I decide to 
redecorate my apartment. I read minutely the travel section of 
the newspaper. I get out my sewing machine and make a new 
suit which I don’t need. 


“Then the art director closes my escape valves. She sends me 
galleys (text set in type) and the dummy (paper folded into the 
size and amount of pages the final book will be). Actual creative 
art work can still be put off until I have cut up the galleys and 
pasted them into the dummy, leaving blank spaces for the 
illustrations. When this is finished I always think it would be 
a good idea to publish the book as it is and let the children do 
their own illustrating. No one agrees with me. 


“The day that I actually produce my first illustration is the day 
that I stop muttering and start humming. I am involved. The 
book will be finished. 


“*Months go by before the first bound book arrives. I have 
almost forgotten it. So much else has been in the works since 
then. I open it with a cold and critical eye. I look at all the 
unsuccessful parts first. This may sound like a negative action, 
but to me it is a positive. I am not interested in what succeeded 
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It was the first time that she was glad to hear Angel. 
She asked eagerly, How do I turn myself inside out?” 
«(From Marcella’s Guardian Angel by Evaline Ness, 
Illustrated by the author.) 


because that is a fait accompli. Things undone and unresolved 
are my loving antagonists, my agents who keep open paths 
that lead me to new experiments and experiences—forever 
expanding and always infinite. 


“Since receiving the Caldecott Award, I have become fully 
aware of the professional talent at Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
without which Sam, Bangs and Moonshine would not have 
been a reality."’ (Evaline Ness, **Caldecott Acceptance Speech,”* 
Horn Book, August, 1967."] 


Sam, Bangs and Moonshine has been translated into several 
languages. 


In her spare time Ness is a designer and executor of wall 
hangings. *‘I call my wall hangings tapestries, although they 
are not woven on a loom. I sew them by hand in colored yarns. 
Wherever I happen to be usually suggests the subject matter. 
I started them when I lived in Rome, Italy, for two years; 
consequently, there are quite a few Italian ones. I did the nine 
muses and have been inspired to do themes from the Virgin 
Islands, Spain, and Portugal... . They seem to sell very 
fast. . . . Right now I am doing them in mixed media, some- 
times sewing, sometimes gluing things to the canvas, and if 
need be, I paint. I love to work more than anything else."’ 
[Lee Bennett Hopkins, Books Are by People, Citation Press, 
1969.*] 


Ness’ works are included in the Kerlan Collection at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Siamese cats, bicycles. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: American Artist, January, 
1956; Library Journal, March 15, 1964, March 15, 1967; Horn 
Book, October, 1964, August, 1967; Book Week, October 30, 
1966; Diana Klemin, The Art of Art for Children's Books, 
Clarkson Potter, 1966; Publishers Weekly, March 13, 1967; 
New York Times, March 14, 1967; Lee Kingman, and others, 
editors, [Illustrators of Children's Books: 1957-1966, Horn Book, 
1968; Lee Bennett Hopkins, Books Are by People, Citation 
Press, 1969; Selma G. Lanes, Down the Rabbit Hole, Athe- 
neum, 1971; Doris de Montreville and Donna Hill, editors, 
Third Book of Junior Authors, H. W. Wilson, 1972. 


NEWBERRY, Clare Turlay 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume |: Born 
April 10, 1903, in Enterprise, Ore.; died February 12, 1970, 
in San Diego, Calif. Author and illustrator of children's books 
All but three of Newberry’s self-illustrated books feature cats, 
a subject which proved to be popular. After fifty years her first 
book, Herbert the Lion, is still in print, and four of her books 
were chosen runners-up for the Caldecott Medal. Many critics 
commended Newberry's books for instilling in children a com- 
passion and a sense of responsibility for animals. Among her 
books are April's Kittens, Marshmallow, and T-Bone, the Baby- 
Sitter. For More Information See: American Picturebooks from 
“Noah's Ark’’ to '‘The Beast Within,"’ Macmillan, 1976; Con- 
temporary Authors, Permanent Series, Volume 2, Gale, 1978; 
Twentieth Century Children's Writers, St. Martin's, 1978. 
Obituary: Publishers Weekly, March 23, 1970. 


1903-1970 


NEWFELD, Frank 1928- 


PERSONAL: Born May 1, 1928, in Brno, Czechoslovakia; 
came to Canada in 1947, naturalized citizen, 1959; son of 
Arnold and Rose (Deutsch) Newfeld; married Joan Barrie Hart, 
August 25, 1958; children: Philip Laurence, David Stefan 
Education; Attended Brighton College of Art, 1944; Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, London, England, diploma, 1954. 
Home: 34 Palmdale Dr., Agincourt, Ontario, Canada MIT 
3M7. Office: 111 Queen St. E., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
MSC 182. 


CAREER: Central Technical School, Toronto, Ontario, teacher, 
1955-56; Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto, Ontario, 
teacher, 1956-67; Ontario College of Art, Toronto, teacher, 
1958-65; McClelland & Stewart Ltd. (publisher), Toronto, art 
director and member of Board of Directors, 1963, director of 
design and production, 1964, creative director, 1965-69, vice- 
president of publishing, 1969-74, director, 1974-76, consult- 
ant, 1976-78; MacPherson Newfeld Ltd., Toronto, president, 
1970—. Publishing consultant, 1973-75; lecturer and member 
of advisory council for Sheridan College. Work represented 
in exhibitions in Canada, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Holland, 
Israel, Japan, Spain, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


MEMBER; Royal Canadian Academy (member of council), 
American Institute of Graphic Art. Awards, honors: Award 
from annual book jacket competition in Scotland, 1960; Hans 
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“I will look for her gladly, Your Majesty,” said Simon. =(From Simon and the Golden Sword by 
Frank Newfeld. Illustrated by the author.) 
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FRANK NEWFELD 


Christian Andersen Award honorable mentions, 1962, for The 
Princess of Tomboso: A Fairy-Tale in Pictures, and 1975, for 
Alligator Pie; awarded a silver and a bronze medal from Annual 
Book Exhibition in Leipzig, East Germany, 1963; awards from 
International Book Exhibition in Leipzig, 1965 and 1977; Ca- 
nadian Centennial Medal, 1967; awards from Printing Indus- 
tries of America, 1968 and 1971; award from Society of Il- 
lustrators, 1968; Look of Books Awards, 1970, 1972, 1974, 
and 1976; Queen’s Silver Jubilee Medal, 1977; Ruth Schwartz/ 
CBA Award for best children’s book, 1978; received the Art 
Director's Club of New York award. 


WRITINGS: (Contributor) Great Canadian Painting: A Cen- 
tury of Art, Canadian Centennial Publishing, 1966; (with Wil- 
liam Toye; self-illustrated) Simon and the Golden Sword, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1976, 1979. 


Illustrator: Charles Marius Barbeau, editor, The Princess of 
Tomboso: A Fairy-Tale in Pictures, Oxford University Press, 
1960; Dennis Lee, Alligator Pie (poems), Macmillan (To- 
ronto), 1974, Houghton, 1975; D. Lee, Nicholas Knock and 
Other People (poems), Macmillan (Toronto), 1974, Houghton, 
1976; D. Lee, Garbage Delight (poems), Houghton, 1977; 
Peter Desbarats, The Night the City Sang, McClelland, 1977, 
also published as Halibut York and More. Contributor of il- 
lustrations to numerous periodicals. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: *‘Limited edition of ‘Song of Songs’ 
(illustrations), and a new children’s book, as yet untitled; and, 
if that isn’t enough, am toying with a ‘Unicorn who lost her 
horn.*"’ 


SIDELIGHTS: Newfeld is one of the leading illustrators in 
Canada and is prominent in the field of book design. During 
his career he has designed nearly five hundred books for pub- 
lishing firms in Canada, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and for museums and galleries, including the Art Gallery 
of Ontario, the Museum of Modern Art in New York, and the 
National Gallery of Canada. Awards for his work total 152. 


One of Newfeld’s criteria in illustrating children's books is to 
avoid violence in any form. Humor rests just beneath the sur- 
face of his whimsical drawings, which are regarded for their 
sense of warmth and color. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Horses, theater. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, December, 
1977; Publishers Weekly, December 11, 1978. 


NORTH, Sterling 1906-1974 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 1: Born 
November 4, 1906, in Edgerton, Wis.; died of a stroke, De- 
cember 22, 1974, in Morristown, N.J. Literary editor, novelist, 
author of books for children. For many years North was literary 
editor for such newspapers as the New York Post, the New 
York World Telegram and Sun, and the Chicago Daily News, 
where his colleagues included Carl Sandburg and John Gunther. 
In 1957 he became a founding editor of North Star Books, an 
imprint of Houghton Mifflin, specializing in histories for chil- 
dren. North's own writing ranged from biographies for young 
people to novels for adults. A conservationist and naturalist, 
North was noted for his nature and animal stories. One of his 
most popular stories, Rascal: A Memoir of a Better Era, has 
sold over two million copies and has been published in fourteen 
countries. This Newbery honor book was made into a Walt 
Disney film, as was another best-selling nature novel, So Dear 
to My Heart. For More Information See: Current Biography, 
Wilson, 1943; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 5-8, revised, 
Gale, 1969; Third Book of Junior Authors, Wilson, 1972; Who 
Was Who in America, Volume 6, Marquis, 1976; Twentieth 
Century Children's Writers, St. Martin's, 1978. Obituaries: 
New York Times, December 23, 1974; Contemporary Authors, 
Volumes 53-56, Gale, 1975; Current Biography, Wilson, 
1975; AB Bookman’ s Weekly, January 6, 1975; Time, January 
6, 1975; Publishers Weekly, January 13, 1975. 


OTTLEY, Reginald (Leslie) 


PERSONAL: Born in London, England. Education: Attended 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Church of England School. 


CAREER: Children’s author, cattle ranch manager, broadcaster 
for the BBC. Seaman at age fourteen; cattle worker, horse- 
breaker in the Australian Outback; manager of a cattle stati 
Fiji, until 1939; trained racehorses, Sydney, Australia, starting 
in 1945; worked for British Colonial Administration, Guad- 
alcanal, Solomon Islands; cattle ranch manager, New Cale- 
donia, French Pacific Islands; began writing about his expe- 
riences; broadcast various of his stories, including some for 
the BBC. Military service: Australian Remount Corps, 1939- 
1945. Member: Literary Panel of Southern Arts Association; 
Society of Authors; Authors Guild of America. Awards, hon- 
ors: Boy Alone was an American Library Association Notable 
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Book, 1966; runner-up, Australian Children’s Book Council's 
Best Book of the Year Award, 1966, for Boy Alone; New York 
Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival Awards, 
1966, for Boy Alone; Thomas Alva Edison Foundation National 
Mass Media Award, 1967, for Boy Alone; runner-up, Austra- 
lian Children’s Book Council's Best Book of the Year Award, 
1970, for The Bates Family; The Lewis Carroll Shelf Award, 
1971, for Boy Alone. 


WRITINGS—lJuvenile fiction: By the Sandhills of Yamboorah 
(illustrated by Clyde Pearson), Deutsch, 1965, published in 
America as Boy Alone (Horn Book honor list; ALA Notable 
Book), Harcourt, 1966; The Roan Colt of Yamboorah (illus- 
trated by David Parry), Deutsch, 1966, published in America 
as The Roan Colt, Harcourt, 1967; Rain Comes to Yamboorah 
(illustrated by Robert Hales), Deutsch, 1967, Harcourt, 1968; 
Giselle, Harcourt, 1968; The Bates Family, Harcourt, 1969; 
Brumbie Dust: A Selection of Stories, Harcourt, 1969; Jim 
Grey of Moonbah, Harcourt, 1970, No More Tomorrow, Har- 
court, 1971; The War on William Street, Collins (London), 
1971, Thomas Nelson, 1973; A Word about Horses, Collins, 
1973; Mum's Place, Collins, 1974. 


His hands smoothed over the bright new leather, 
dusting off pieces of straw. a(From The Roan Colt by 
Reginald Ottley. Illustrated by David Parry.) 


REGINALD OTTLEY 


Other writings: Stampede (adult novel), Laurie, 1961; ‘The 
Feather Shoes’* (juvenile; radio play), 1964. 


SIDELIGHTS; Ottley has had a checkered career, which has 
included stints on a ship, as a cattle drover and horsebreaker, 
as a property manager, and most especially as a general wan- 
derer of the Australian Outback. It is this last endeavor which 
he usually writes about and it’s with authenticity and love for 
the people, the land, and the entire environment that he sets 
down his stories. It’s this realistic quality which critics have 
noticed. Boy Alone, winner of a variety of awards, elicited this 
comment from Book Week, *‘It is some measure of Mr. Ottley’s 
creative powers that one comes away from this book remem- 
bering not only the big scenes, . . . but also the multitude of 
minor perceptions. . . . One comes to live fully in this boy’s 
world, and the setting . . . is powerfully real. . . . A book of 
unflagging vitality, authentic and sometimes grim, yet com- 
passionate and unexpectedly comforting.”* 


Ottley has been praised for his evocation of place. Says the 
Times Literary Supplement, **|The story] has an extraordinarily 
strong atmosphere. The author describes conditions in the early 
1930s, and indeed today, in the dry, burning heart of Australia, 
and his characters are based on real people, just as his setting 
is in every detail authentic. One can vividly see the old dog- 
man Kanga with his team of dogs, the boy with his colt Roany, 

. . the limitless distances and the violence of the rain when 
it breaks. The drawings . . . enhance the intense mood of 
action set in the brooding stillness of the heat.” 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Book Week, May 8, 1966; 
Horn Book, June, 1966, August, 1968, August and October, 
1969, June, 1971; Times Literary Supplement, May 25, 1967; 
Doris de Montreville and Elizabeth D. Crawford, editors, 
Fourth Book of Junior Authors and Illustrators, H. W. Wilson, 
1978. 


PALLISTER, John C(lare) 1891-1980 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born June 12, 1891, in Cleveland, Ohio; 
died March 6, 1980; buried in family grounds in Ohio. En- 
tomologist, educator, and author. Pallister took part in several 
entomological research expeditions, including explorations in 
the Amazon Valley, Mexico, Peru, and British Honduras. He 
wrote The Insect World for children and In the Steps of the 
Great American Entomologist, Frank Eugene Lutz. He was 
also the co-author of Jnsects of Pacific World and The Animal 
Kingdom. For More Information See: Contemporary Authors, 
Volumes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969. Obituary: Contemporary 
Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date of death provided 
by wife, Domenica Pallister.) 


PALMER, Bernard 1914- 
(John Runyan) 


PERSONAL: Born November, 1914, in Central City, Neb.; 
son of Ben H. (in monument business) and Stella (Jarvis) Pal- 
mer; married June Berger. June 20, 1934 (died September 28, 
1939); married Marjorie Matthews (a writer), December 12, 
1940; children: James Barrett (deceased), Morris Jay, Bonnie 
Lou (Mrs. Douglas Young), Janice Kay (Mrs. Edward Fowler). 
Education: Attended Kearney State College, 1933, and Has- 
tings College, 1940. Politics: Republican. Religion: Protes- 
tant—Evangelical Free Church of America. Home: 1013 14th 
Ave., Holdrege, Neb. 68949. Office: 421 East Ave., Holdrege, 
Neb. 68949. 


CAREER: Palmer Bros. Monument Co., Holdrege, Neb., 
stonecutter and shop foreman, 1957-67, vice-president, 1962- 
74, president, 1974—, chairman of board of directors, 1974—; 
full-time writer, 1967—. Member of board of directors, Tyn- 
dale Foundation, 1963—. Member: Gideons International (past 
president of Nebraska chapter), Kiwanis. 


WRITINGS—AII published by Moody, except as indicated: 
Parson John, Eerdmans, 1942; Storm Winds, Eerdmans, 1942; 
Visibility Zero, Zondervan, 1944; Dark Are the Shadows, Zon- 
dervan, 1945; Dangerous Mission, Zondervan, 1945; Mission 
of Mercy, Hitchcock, 1946; Goon Walford Fights Back, Van 
Kampen, 1946; Withering Grass, Van Kampen, 1949. 


Radio Stories, Back to the Bible Broadcast, 1950; Radio Stories 
#3, Back to the Bible Broadcast, 1952; Danny Orlis Stories, 
Back to the Bible Broadcast, 1953; Sky Pilot Gang Busters, 
Sky Pilot Press, 1955; Jungle Jim, 1956; Storm on the Muskeg. 
1957; New Skipper of the Flying Swede, 1957, (with wife, 
Marjorie Palmer) Miracle of the Prairies, 1958, new edition 
published as Beacon on the Prairies, Briercrest Bible Institute, 
1970. 


Andy Logan and the Oregon Trail Mystery, 1961; Mystery of 
Dungu Re, 1961; Tattered Loin Cloth, 1962; Adventure in 
Tanganyika, 1963; Yukuma the Brave, 1963; The Wind Blows 


BERNARD PALMER 


Wild, 1968; Sue Riley and the Mysterious Cargo, 1968; Across 
the Deep Valleys, Nebraska Christian Press, 1969. 


My Son, My Son, 1970; So Restless, So Lonely, Bethany Fel- 
lowship, 1970; Seek No Tomorrow, 1971; Whisper the Robin, 
Zondervan, 1972; God Understands, 1973; (with Marjorie Pal- 
mer) The Winds of God Are Blowing, Tyndale, 1973; (with 
Irene Hanson) The Wheelbarrow and the Comrade, 1973; Am- 
sterdam Rebel, 1973; (with Fred Eggerichs) A Bag without 
Holes, Bethany Fellowship, 1975; Frosty Roberts and the Golden 
Jade Mystery, 1975; Silent Thunder, Bethany Fellowship, 1975; 
Asta Louie, Ima Phil, Victor Books, 1975; Pattern for a Total 
Church, Victor Books, 1975; White Water on the Yukon, 1975; 
Peoples: Church on the Go, Victor Books, 1976; How Churches 
Grew, Bethany Fellowship, 1976; A Homemade Church, Vic- 
tor Books, 1977; (co-author) The Israeli Oil Well Mystery, 
Victor Books, 1977; McTaggarts' Promise, David C. Cook, 
1977; Wings of Bluebeard, Blue Bird Body Company, 1977; 
Rebel of the Lazy H Ranch, Accent Books, 1979; Run to the 
West, David C. Cook, 1979; Nothing Is Impossible. Moody 
Press, 1979; Who Made? Who Tells? Who Loves? Who Cares? 
(series of four books for small children), Bethany Fellowship, 
1979; What Will You Have to Drink?, Horizon House, 1980; 
Ted Wills and the Secret Club, Victor Books, 1980; Under- 
standing the Islam Explosion, Horizon House, 1980; Breck's 
Choice, Horizon House, 1980, 


“Brigade Boys”’ series: Brigade Boys and the Flight t0 Danger, 

1960; . . . and the Phantom Radio, 1960; . . . in the Arctic 

Wilderness, 1961; . . . and the Disappearing Stranger, 1961; 
. . and the Basketball Mystery, 1963. 


‘‘Career’’ series: (With Marjorie Palmer) Student Nurse, 1960; 
(with Marjorie Palmer) Barbara Nichols, Fifth Grade Teacher, 
1960; Big Season, 1960; Mystery of the Musty Ledger, 1960; 


Palmer 
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Peggy Archer, Missionary Candidate, 1961; Brad Foster, En- 
gineer, 1962; (with Marjorie Palmer) Karen Simms, Private 
Secretary, 1963; Randy Warren, First Term Missionary, 1963; 
Cal Henderson, M.D., 1963; Jim Shelton, Radio Engineer, 
1964; (with Marjorie Palmer) Sandra Emerson, R.N., 1966; 
Lee Sloan, Missionary Pilot, 1966; Dennis Harper, Missionary 
Journalist, 1966. 


**Danny Orlis’’ series: Danny Orlis and the Point Barrow Mys- 
tery, Good News Publishing, 1954; . . . and the Angle Inlet 
Mystery, 1954; . . . and the Strange Forest Fires, 1955; . . . 
and the Hunters, 1955; . . . Goes to School, 1955; . . . and 
the Rocks that Talk, 1955; . . . on Superstition Mountain, 1956; 
. . . Makes the Team, 1956; . . . Changes Schools, 1956; . . . 
and the Wrecked Plane, 1956; . . . and the Big Indian, 1956; 

. . and the Sacred Cave, 1957; . . . Star Back, 1957; . . . 
and the Boy Who Would Not Listen, 1957; . . . Plays Hockey, 
1957; . . . and His Big Chance, 1958; . . . and the Contrary 
Mrs. Forester, 1958; . . . and the Man from the Past, 1959; 


..., Big Brother, 1959; . . . on the Valiant, 1959; . . . and 
Marilyn's Great Trial, 1959. 

Danny Orlis and the Mystery of the Sunken Ship, 1960; . . . 
and Ron Orlis in the Canadian Wilderness, 1960; . . . in the 
Mysterious Zandeland, 1960; . . . and the Time of Testing, 
IS6]§ ce a ji Bush Pilot, 1961; . . . and Hal's Great Victory, 
1962; . . . and the Drug Store Mystery, 1962; . . . and the 


Guatemala Adventure, 1963; . . . and Ron's Call to Service, 
1963; . . . and the Headstrong Linda Penner, 1963; . . . and 
the Ordeal at Camp, 1963; . . . and Linda's Struggle, 1964; 
. . and the Ice Fishing Escapade, 1964; . . . and Linda's 
New Mother, 1965; . . . and Ron in the Mexican Jungle Mys- 
tery, 1965; . . . and the Defiant Kent Gilbert, 1965; . . . and 
Robin's Big Battle, 1965; . . . and the Old Mine Mystery, 1966; 
. .. and Kent's Encounter with the Law, 1966; . . . and Ro- 
bin’s Rebellion, 1966; . . . and Robin's Big Mistake, 1966; 
. . . and Jim's Northern Adventure, 1967; . . . and Kent Gil- 
bert's Tragedy, 1967; . . . and the Teen-Age Marriage, 1967; 
. and Fritz McCloud, High School Star, 1968; . . . and 
Excitement at the Circle R, 1968; . . . and Jim Morgan’ s Schol- 
arship, 1968; . . . and Trouble on the Circle R Ranch, 1968; 
. . and the Accident that Shook Fairview, : Bid 
for Victory, 1969; . . . and the Dry Gulch Mystery, 1969;. . . 
and Johnny's New Life, 1969. 


Danny Orlis and DeeDee’s Defiance, 1970; . . . and DeeDee's 
Best Friend, 1970; . . . and the Football Feud, 1971;. . . and 
the Crisis at Cedarton, 1971; . . . and the Bewildered Runa- 
way, 1971; . . . and the Mexican Kidnapping, 1971; . . . and 
the Canadian Caper, 1972; .. . and the Alaskan Highway 
Adventure, 1972; . . . : Forced Down, 1972;. . . and the Live- 
in Tragedy, 1972; .. . and the Colorado Challenge, 1972; 

. . and Doug's Big Disappointment, 1973; . . . and the Ski 
Slope Emergency, 1973; . . . and the Mystery at Northwest 


High, 1973; . . . and the Girl Who Dared, 1974; . . . and the 
Mysterious Intruder, 1974, . . . and the Rock Point Rebel, 
1974; . . . and the Model Plane Mystery, 1975. 


“Dell Norton’’ series: The Wild Float Trip, 1958; The Van- 
ishing Mountain Lion, 1958; The Echo Mountain Hermit, 1958; 
Dell Norton in the Ozarks, 1958; Dell Norton and the Hidden 
Cave, 1959. 


‘Felicia Cartwright”’ series: Felicia Cartwright and the Fran- 
tic Search, 1958; . . . and the Missing Sideboard, 1958; . . . 
and the Green Medallion, 1958; . . . and the Uncut Diamond, 
1958; . . . and the Case of the Twisted Key, 1959; . . . and 
the Case of the Frightened Student, 1959; . . . and the Case 


of the Lonely Teacher, 1960; . . . and the Case of the Dancing 
Fire, 1960; . . . and the Case of the Troubled Rancher, 1961; 
. . and the Case of the Storm Scarred Mountain, 1961; . . . 
and the Case of the Hungry Fiddler, 1962; . . . and the Case 
of the Antique Bookmark, 1963; . . . and the Case of the Lost 
Puppy, 1965; . . . and the Case of the Knotted Wire, 1966; 
. . . and the Case of the Honorable Traitor, 1967; . . . and 
the Case of the Black Phantom, 1968; . . . and the Case of 
the Lone Ski Boot, 1969; . . . and the Case of the Sad-Eyed 
Girl, 1970; . . . and the Case of the Pink Poodle, 1970. 


**Golden Boy”’ series: Golden Boy, Van Kampen, 1954; . . . : 
Outlaw, Van Kampen, 1954; . . . and the Counterfeiters, 
Scripture Press, 1958. 


“Halliway Boys’’ series: The Halliway Boys on Crusade Is- 
land, 1957; . . . and the Disappearing Staircase, 1958; . . . 
on the Secret Expedition, 1958; . . . on a Dangerous Voyage, 
1958; . . . and the Mysterious Treasure Map, 1960; . . . and 
the Missing Film Mystery, 1960; . . . on Forbidden Mountain, 
1962; . . . on a Secret African Safari, 1962. 


“Jim Dunlap’’ series—see **Pat Collins’’ series, below. 


“Little Feather”’ series, published by Zondervan: Little Feather 
Goes Hunting, 1946; . . . at Big Bear Lake, 1947; . . . Rides 
Herd, 1947; . . . and the Mystery Mine, 1948; . . . at Tonak 
Bay, 1950; . . . and the Secret Package, 1951; . . . and the 
River of Grass, 1953. 


“Lori Adams” series: Lori Adams and the Old Carter House 
Mystery, 1969; . . . and the Adopted Rebel, 1971; . . . and 
the River Boat Mystery, 1971; .. . and the Jungle Search, 
1974. 


**Mel Webb” series: Mel Webb and the Border Collie, 1964; 
. . on the Danger Trail, 1964; . . . and the Stolen Dog Mys- 
tery, 1964. 


“‘Mickey Turner” series: The Fire Detectives, 1955; Trapped 
on Sugar Loaf Mountain, 1955; Mickey Turner and the Phan- 
tom Dog, 1955; Mickey Turner, Ranger's Son, 1955. 


“Orlis Twins’’ series: The Orlis Twins and the Secret of the 
Mountain, 1959; . . . and the High School Gang, 1959; . . . 
Live for Christ, 1959; . . . and the New Coach, 1960; ... . 
and Mike's Last Chance, 1960; . . . and Ron's Big Problem, 
1961; . . . and Jim Morgan's Ordeal, 1962; . . . and Roxie's 
Triumph, 1963. 


**Pat Collins’’ series (later revised and issued as *‘Jim Dunlap" 
series as noted): Pat Collins and the Peculiar Dr. Brockton, 
1957, revised edition published as Jim Dunlap and the Strange 
Doctor Brockton, 1967; Pat Collins and the Hidden Treasure, 
1957; Pat Collins and the Wingless Plane, 1957, reissued as 
Jim Dunlap and the Wingless Plane, 1968; Pat Collins and 
the Captive Scientist, 1958; Pat Collins and the Mysterious 
Orbiting Rocket, 1958, reissued as Jim and the Mysterious 
Orbiting Rocket, 1968; Pat Collins and the Secret Engine, 
1967; Jim Dunlap & the Secret Rocket Formula, 1967. 


**Pioneer Girls’ series; all with Marjorie Palmer: Pioneer Girls 
and the Mystery of Oak Ridge Manor, 1959; .. . and the 
Mystery of the Missing Cocker, 1959; . . . and the Strange 
Adventures on Tomahawk Hill, 1959; . . . at Caribou Flats, 
1959; . . . and the Secret of the Jungle, 1962; . . . and the 
Mysterious Bedouin Cave, 1963; . . . and the Dutch Mill Mys- 
tery, 1968. 
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“Ted and Terri’’ series: Ted and Terri and the Broken Arrow, 
1971; . . . and the Crooked Trapper, 1971; . . . and the Trou- 
bled Trumpeter, 1971; . . . and the Stubborn Bully, 1971; . . . 
and the Secret Captive, 1971. 


**Bradley’’ series: The Bradley's and the Mysterious Letter, 
1975; . . . and the Mystery of the New Skis, 1976; . and 
Trena and the Old Diary, 1976; Homesteading in Standing 
Bear’ s Territory, 1976; . . . and Jon and the Break-in Mystery, 
1977; and Princess Pat Saves the Day, 1977; Trena's 
Rodeo Rival, 1977; . . . and the Mystery of the Missing Fossil, 
1977. 


Under pseudonym John Runyan; ‘‘Biff Norris’’ series: Biff 
Norris and the Clue of the Lonely Landing Strip, 1962; . . 
and the Clue of the Worn Saddle, 1962; . . 
the Nervous Stranger, 1962; . . . and the Clue of the Golden 
Ram, 1962; . . . and the Clue of the Midnight Stage, 1963; 

and the Clue of the Lavender Mink, 1964; . and the 
Clue of the Gold Ring, 1965; . . . and the Clue of the Angry 
Fisherman, 1966; . . . and the Clue of the Disappearing Wolf, 
1967; . and the Clue of the Mysterious Letter, 1968; . . . 
and the Clue of the Half-Burned Book, 1969. 


Under pseudonym John Runyan; ‘*Tom Barnes”’ series: Tom 
Barnes and the Substitute Second Baseman, 1964; . Block- 
ing Back, 1966; . . . , Forward, 1968. 


Ghost-writer of God Is for the Alcoholic, by Jerry Dunn, Moody, 
1965. Author of weekly radio series, ‘*Saturday Youth Pro- 
gram,’’ broadcast in United States and abroad by Back to the 
Bible Broadcast, 1945—. Contributor to screenplay, *‘My Son, 
My Son”’ (based on his book of the same title), and to **Silent 
Thunder,”’ and an additional film for Ken Anderson Films 
(Winona Lake, Ind.). Contributor to Christian Life. Member 
of board of publications, Evangelical Free Church of America, 
1965-71, 1971-74 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Flight to Freedom, for David C. Cook; 
Look to the Hard Places, for Christian Lutheran Crusade; What 
About Social Drinking?, for Moody Press; Miracle of Pittron. 


SIDELIGHTS: **| was born and raised on the prairies of Ne- 
braska, along the fringe of the cattle country. I didn’t realize 
it when I was growing up but I could not have had a better 
background for writing children’s stories. My father promoted 
a number of rodeos over a period of several years and we went 
from one of his shows to another, getting acquainted with the 
kids of the contestants and developing a love for horses. An 
uncle was teaching on a western South Dakota Indian Reserve 
and on frequent visits there I rode horseback with both white 
and Indian companions over the Badlands 


**My grandfather lived in Northern Minnesota and our yearly 
visit to his farm taught me much about the north woods, fishing 
and boating. When I was given an assignment to do the ‘Danny 
Orlis’ stories for radio and books it seemed natural for me to 
think first of the north country. I have always had a deep love 
for northern United States and Canada and learned enough as 
a kid to write intelligently about them. 


“I wrote my first story, a murder mystery with eleven killings 
and I don’t remember how many broken bones, shootings and 
stabbings when I was in junior high school. I had a sort of 
travelling library in my homeroom. | would write a page and 
pass it to the boy behind me, who read it and gave it to someone 
else. There must have been a dozen or more who read it before 
it got back to me. 


. and the Clue of 


(From Danny Orlis Makes the Team by Bernard 
Palmer.) 


“Still, [ didn’t consider writing as a profession until my first 
and only year in college. | had failed the English test and was 
put in the ‘dumbell’ class. The teacher, with more courage 
than wisdom, had us write a short story as an assignment. By 
the time I had finished setting it on paper I knew writing was 
for me. I had never done anything half so intriguing 


“IL set to it at once, thinking I would use it to help put myself 
through college. The harsh reality of rejection slips soon blew 
a hole in that dream, but did nothing to lessen my determi 
nation. I gave myself ten years to get a major piece of work 
published. It took me eight and half years before I signed my 
first book contract (Parson John). However, | know now that 
if I hadn't made progress in the first ten years | would have 
given myself another ten, | was hooked for life 


/riting, at least for my wife and | who work together as a 
team, has not been as rewarding financially as some have the 
impression professional writing is, but there have been other 
benefits. We have been privileged to go places denied to most, 
except the very wealthy. We have met some of the most in- 
teresting men and women in the country and have tucked away 
in memory the intriguing stories of people and organizations, 
some of which cannot be published. 


Palmer 
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“Our most difficult piece of writing was the tragic-victorious 
story of the life and death of our oldest son, Barry (My Son, 
My Son), It was also made into a movie to be shown in churches 
and schools and has helped many young men and women and 
their parents. 


“Looking back over a lifetime of writing I have made many 
mistakes and failures but there is not one thing I would change.”’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Travel, fishing, boating. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Christian Life, February, 
1970. 


PAULI, Hertha (Ernestine) 1909-1973 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 3: Born 
September 4, 1909, in Vienna, Austria; died February 9, 1973, 
in Bay Shore, Long Island, N.Y. Biographer, playwright, and 
author of historical works, children’s books, and short stories. 
Early in her career, Pauli was a stage and radio actress in 
Germany. Fleeing Nazi occupation, she eventually came to the 
United States with a group of anti-Nazi writers sponsored by 
Thomas Mann and Eleanor Roosevelt. In 1952 she became a 
naturalized U.S. citizen. Most of Pauli’s books deal with 
American history and the European origins of American peo- 
ple, things, and ideas. Although she began her writing career 
with adult books, she is most noted for her young adult and 


children’s books. Three of them—Silent Night, The Story of 


the Christmas Tree, and Lincoln's Little Correspondent—ap- 
peared in a condensed form in Reader's Digest. In 1967 her 
native Austria awarded her the Silver Medal of Honor. For 
More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, 
revised, Gale, 1967; Foremost Women in Communications, 
Bowker, 1970; American Authors and Books, 1640 to the Pre- 
sent Day, 3rd revised edition, Crown, 1972; Hertha Pauli, 
Break of Time, Hawthorn, 1972; Who Was Who in America, 
Volume 5, Marquis, 1973. Obituaries: New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1973; Publishers Weekly, February 19, 1973; Con- 
temporary Authors, Volumes 41-44, revised, Gale, 1979. 


PINKERTON, Kathrene Sutherland 
(Gedney) 1887-1967 


OBITUARY NOTICE; Born June 9, 1887, in Minneapolis, 
Minn.; died of cancer, September 6, 1967, in New York, N.Y. 
Secretary and author. Pinkerton worked for the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association before becoming a writer. Many of 
her books are based on her life in the Canadian wilderness, 
where she lived with her husband for five years. Her books 
for children include Steer North, Adventure North, and Fox 
Island. For More Information See: Contemporary Authors, 
Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; Who Was Who in America, 
Volume 4, Marquis, 1968. Obituaries: New York Times, Sep- 
tember 7, 1967; Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 
1981. 


Children—catapults of energy, dynamos of ideas, 
summer suns of affection, lonesome dark dreamers. 
—Louise Seaman Bechtel 


POLLOWITZ, Melinda (Kilborn) 1944- 


PERSONAL: Born September 22, 1944, in Petoskey, Mich.; 
daughter of Glenn Ludlow (a salesman) and Jeanne (Arthur) 
Kilborn; married S. Morton Pollowitz (a salesman), May 24, 
1969; children: Greg, Rebecca. Education: University of Mich- 
igan, B.A., 1966. Home: 2937 Via Alvarado, Palos Verdes, 
Calif. 90274. 


CAREER; Jacobson’s (department store chain), Jackson, Mich, , 
accessories buyer, 1966-69; writer, 1969—. Member; Society 
of Children’s Book Writers, Surfwriters. 


WRITINGS: Cinnamon Cane (juvenile), Harper, 1977; Prin- 
cess Amy, Bantam, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Momma's Girl. 


SIDELIGHTS: **Writing for young people was one thing I was 
always determined to accomplish. Years of clerking in my 
aunt’s bookstore taught me how important that one certain, 
special book could be for that certain, special child, 1 wrote 
Cinnamon Cane for every child who has ever lost a dearly- 
loved grandparent and | think Princess Amy talks about choices 
between real and superficial values, a choice every teenager 
is faced with. After two years of managing Greg and Becky’s 
elementary school library, I'm convinced that any field of 
endeavor that combines kids and books is a terrific field to 
labor in.”* 
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(From Cinnamon Cane by Melinda Pollowitz. Jacket 
illustrated by Ronald Himler.) 
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Pournelle 


MELINDA POLLOWITZ 


POURNELLE, Jerry (Eugene) 
(Wade Curtis) 


PERSONAL: Born August 7, 1933, in Shreveport, La.; 
P. Eugene (a radio station owner) and R. Ruth (Le 
nelle; married Roberta Jane Isdell (a reading specialist), July 
18, 1960; children: Alexander, Francis Russell, Phillip, Rich- 
ard Stefan. Education; University of Washington, B.S., 1954, 
M.S., 1957, Ph.D., 1964. Politics: Republican. Religion: 
**Anglo-Catholic.’* Agent: Lurton Blassingame, Blassingame, 
McCauley & Wood, 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017, 


1933- 


CAREER: Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash., aviation psychologist 
and research engineer, 1957-63; Aerospace Corp., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., manager of s | studies, 1964; systems sci- 
entist for North American Aviation, 1964-65; Pepperdine Uni- 
versity, Los Angeles, Calif., professor of history and political 
science, 1964-68; executive assistant to mayor of Los Angeles 
and director of research, Los Angeles, 1969; writer and con- 
sultant, 1969—. Member of Republican Party Board of Goy- 
emors, San Bernardino Co., 1960-64; chairman of board, Se- 
attle Civic Playhouse, 1962-63; Pepperdine Research Institute, 
Los Angeles, Calif., president, 1965-68; L-5 Society, Board 
of Directors, 1980—; Citizens Advisory Council on National 
Space Policy, chairman, 1981—. Adviser to numerous futurist 
and space-oriented organizations. Member: American Astro- 
nomical Society, American Association of Science Writers, 
British Interplanetary Society (fellow), American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (fellow), Science Fiction 
Writers of America (president, 1973-74), American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronai , Operations Research Society 
of America, American Academy of Arts and Sciences (fellow), 


Institute for Strategic Studies, University Professors for Aca- 
demic Order (director, 1971), Awards, honors: Bronze Medal 
from American Security Council, 1967; John W. Campbell 
Award, 1974; Knight Commander, Order of St. George 
(KCG); officer, Order of St. Lazarus (OLJ) 


WRITINGS: (With Stefan Possony) The Strategy of Technol- 
ogy, Dunellen, 1970; A Spaceship for the King, Daw, 1972; 
(with Larry Niven) The Mote in God's Eye (ALA Best Young 
Adult Book), Simon & Schuster, 1975; Birth of Fire, Laser, 
1976; (with L. Niven) Inferno, Pocket Books, 1976; West of 
Honor, Laser, 1976; The Mercenary, Pocket Books, 1977; 
High Justice, Pocket Books, 1977; (with Niven) Lucifer's 
Hammer, Playboy Press, 1977; Exiles to Glory, Ace, 1978; 
A Step Farther Out, Ace, 1979; Janissaries, Ace, 1979; King 
David's Space Ship, Simon & Schuster, 1981; (with L. Niven) 
Oath of Fealty, Simon & Schuster, 1981. 


Editor: Black Holes, Fawcett, 1979; Twenty/Twenty Vision, 
Fawcett, 1980; The Endless Frontier, Ace, 1980; Nebula 
Awards, 1980, Holt, 1981; The Survival of Freedom, Fawcett, 
1981. 


Also author of Human Temperature Tolerance in Astronautic 
Environments, 1959, Stability and National Security, 1968, 
Congress Debates Viet Nam, 1971, The Right to Read, \971, 
and Escape From the Planet of the Apes, 1973 


Av ady A SUNY 


JERRY 


POURNELLE 


Pournelle 
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The captured mercenaries wore dress uniform, green 
and gold contrasting with the blue and gold of 
Falkenberg's men. Medals flashed in the bright over- 
head lights .... Pipers marched past pouring out more 
sound. a(From The Mercenary by Jerry Pournelle.) 


Under pseudonym Wade Curtis: Red Heroin, Berkeley Pub- 
lishing, 1967; Red Dragon, Berkeley Publishing, 1970. 


Contributor of articles to Analog Science Fiction, BYTE mag- 
azine, Analog and American Legion magazine. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Science fiction novel with Larry 
Niven, Krishna's Fist; The War of the Gods, a Bronze Age 
historical for Simon & Schuster. 


SIDELIGHTS: **I write because you work inside and sitting 
down and there is no heavy lifting. I tell stories, rather than 
‘contribute to literature.’ I hike, fish, swim, sail small boats, 
swing a sword as Knight Marchal of the West in the Society 
for Creative Anachronism, keep dogs but not cats, raise boys, 
drink beer, and sing lewd songs. I’ve traveled over most of 
the world and want to do so again when I get this book done. 
What’s vital is that I make money at this business because 
nobody would work that hard if they weren't paid. 


**We were also able to have some influence on the space pro- 
gram, and given any luck at all, I'll live to write a column 
from the moon."* 


RAUCH, Mabel Thompson 1888-1972 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Bom November 30, 1888, in Carbon- 
dale, Ill.; died in 1972. Author. Rauch wrote numerous books 
for both adults and children, Among her titles are The American 
Scene, Vinnie and the Flag-Tree, and The Little Hellion. She 
also contributed short stories and articles to magazines such as 
Saturday Evening Post, Parents’ Magazine, and Woman's Day. 
For More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 
5-8, revised, Gale, 1969. Obituary: Contemporary Authors, 
Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date of death provided by son, 
Lawrence Lee Rauch.) 


REY, H(ans) A(ugusto) 1898-1977 
(Uncle Gus) 


PERSONAL: Born September 16, 1898, in Hamburg, Ger- 
many; died August 26, 1977, in Boston, Mass.; came to United 
States, 1940; son of Alexander and Martha (Windmuller) Re- 
yersbach; married Margret Elizabeth Waldstein (an author and 
illustrator), 1935. Education: University of Munich, student, 
1919-20; University of Hamburg, student, 1920-23. Home: 14 
Hilliard St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138; (summer) Waterville 
Valley, Campton P.O., N.H. 


CAREER: Executive in export-import business, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, 1924-36, writer and illustrator of children’s books, Paris, 
France, 1937-40; writer and illustrator of books, mainly ju- 
veniles, New York, N.Y., beginning, 1940. Taught astronomy 
at Cambridge Center for Adult Education. Military service: 
German Army, 1916-19; served with Infantry and Medical 
Corps in France and Russia. Member: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Federation of American Sci- 
entists, Amateur Astronomers Association, Astronomical 
League, Waterville Valley (N.H.) Athletic and Improvement 
Association. Awards, honors: Child Study Association of 
America Children’s Book Award, 1966, for Curious George 
Goes to the Hospital. 


WRITINGS—AII self-illustrated; all for children, unless indi- 
cated: Zebrology (drawings), Chatto & Windus, 1937; Aerod- 
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with the long tail! 
It was so near, 
maybe he could get it 


with his hands 


George looked into the water. A y - 
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George got down 
as low as he could, 


and put out his hand. 


(From Curious George Flies a Kite by Margret Rey, Illustrated by H. A. Rey.) 


rome for Scissors and Paint, Chatto & Windus, 1939; Au Clair 
de la lune and Other French Nursery Songs, Greystone Press, 
1941; (under pseudonym Uncle Gus) Christmas Manger (with 
text from the Bible), Houghton, 1942; (under pseudonym Uncle 
Gus) Uncle Gus’ s Circus, Houghton, 1942; (under pseudonym 
Uncle Gus) Uncle Gus’s Farm, Houghton, 1942; (compiler) 
Humpty Dumpty and Other Mother Goose Songs, Harper, 1943; 
Look for the Letters: A Hide-and-Seek Alphabet, Harper, 1945; 
The Stars: A New Way to See Them (adult), Houghton, 1952, 
enlarged edition, 1976 (published in England as A New Way 
to See the Stars, Hamlyn, 1966); Find the Constellations, 
Houghton, 1954, revised edition, 1976. 


With wife, Margret Rey; all self-illustrated: How the Flying 
Fishes Came into Being, Chatto & Windus, 1938; Anybody at 
Home? (verse), Chatto & Windus, 1939; Raffy and the Nine 
Monkeys, Chatto & Windus, 1939, published as Cecily G. and 
the Nine Monkeys, Houghton, 1942; How Do You Get There?, 
Houghton, 1941; Elizabite: The Adventures of a Carnivorous 
Plant, Harper, 1942; Tit for Tat (verse), Harper, 1942; Tommy 
Helps, Too, Houghton, 1943; Where's My Baby? (verse), 
Houghton, 1943; Feed the Animals (verse), Houghton, 1944; 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, Penguin, 1951; See the Circus (verse), 
Houghton, 1956. 


‘Curious George’’ series; all with M. Rey; all published by 
Houghton (all titles published in England as ‘*Zozo”’ series by 
Chatto & Windus): Curious George (ALA Notable Book), 
1941 (published in England as Zozo, Chatto & Windus, 1942); 
. . » Takes a Job, 1947, Chatto & Windus, 1954; . . . Rides 


a Bike, 1952, Chatto & Windus, 1954; . . . Gets a Medal, 
1957, Chatto & Windus, 1958; . . . Flies a Kite, 1958, Chatto 
& Windus, 1961; . . . Learns the Alphabet, 1963, Chatto & 
Windus, 1964; . . . Goes to the Hospital, 1966, Chatto & 
Windus, 1967. 


Illustrator: Margaret Wise Brown, The Polite Penguin, Harper, 
1941; Brown, Don't Frighten the Lion!, Harper, 1942; Emmy 
Payne, Katy No-Pocket, Houghton, 1944, reprinted, 1972; 
Charlotte Zolotow, The Park Book, Harper, 1944; We Three 
Kings and Other Christmas Carols (music arranged by Henry 
F. Waldstein), Harper, 1944; Margret Rey, Pretzel, Harper, 
1944; M. Rey, Spotty, Harper, 1945; M. Rey, Pretzel and the 
Puppies, Harper, 1946; M. Rey, Billy's Picture, Harper, 1948; 
Christian Morgenstern, The Daynight Lamp and Other Poems, 
translated from the German by Max Knight, Houghton, 1973. 


Contributor, with wife Margret Rey, of the ‘‘Zozo Page for 
Children,”’ Good Housekeeping, 1951. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies and filmstrips: **Curious George Rides 
a Bike” (motion picture; with teaching guide), Weston Woods 
Studios, 1958; ‘Curious George Rides a Bike"’ (filmstrip; with 
text), Weston Woods Studios, 1960; ‘‘Curious George” (film- 
strip; with record and teaching guide), Teaching Resources 
Films, 1971; ‘Curious George Flies a Kite’’ (filmstrip; with 
record and teaching guide), Teaching Resources Films, 1971; 
“Curious George Gets a Medal”’ (filmstrip; with record and 
teaching guide), Teaching Resources Films, 1971; ‘*Curious 
George Goes to the Hospital’’ (filmstrip; with record and teach- 
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... Cecily was so wet and cold, they decided to take off her skin and hang it in the sun to dry. = 
(From Cecily G. and the Nine Monkeys by H. A. Rey. Illustrated by the author.) 
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ing guide), Teaching Resources Films, 1971; **Curious George 
Takes a Job’’ (filmstrip; with record and teaching guide), 
Teaching Resources Films, 1971; ‘‘Curious George Learns the 
Alphabet”’ (filmstrip; with cassette), Teaching Resources Films, 
1977; **Pretzel and Other Stories'’ (filmstrip; with cassette), 
Educational Enrichment Materials, 1978. 


Recordings: **Curious George and Other Stories about Curious 
George,"’ read by Julie Harris, Caedmon Records, 1972; **Cu- 
rious George Learns the Alphabet and Other Stories about 
Curious George,’’ read by Julie Harris, Caedmon Records, 
1973. 


SIDELIGHTS: Rey was born in Hamburg, Germany. **My 
family was rather stable and conservative, a pre-World War I 
middle-class, ‘nice’ family. Growing up, I found school easy 
and sometimes a trifle boring but was what you would call a 
good student. I learned without much effort, including Latin 
and Greek grammar and mathematics."* [Lee Bennett Hopkins, 
Books Are By People, Citation, 1969.'] 


Rey showed an early inclination toward art (at the age of two, 
he was already drawing), but studied philology and natural 
sciences. In 1935 he married Margret in Rio de Janeiro, where 
they had both come to escape Nazi Germany. 


About his collaboration with his wife, Rey commented: “The 
share of my wife’s work varies. Basically I illustrate and Mar- 
gret writes. She is a superb editor and critic of my artwork. 
Curious George Flies a Kite was her story, and it goes under 
her name as the author; the cover says ‘with pictures by H. A. 
Rey.’ On Curious George Goes to the Hospital, we share the 
title evenly; Curious George Learns the Alphabet was my brain 
child. Margret worked on the book but not enough to justify 
her appearance on the title page!""! 


Their books have been translated into many languages and have 
sold more than twenty million copies throughout the world. 
“I believe I know what children like. I know what / liked as 
a child, and I don’t do any book that I, as a child, wouldn't 
have liked. Maybe it’s a case of retarded development or in- 
fantilism, not rare among artists. | sometimes feel I still have 
to grow up. . . . 


“It never fails that when we have a question-and-answer period 
after a chalk-talk at a school, one kid is sure to ask, ‘How 
come you draw so good?’ The adult answer is ‘It’s a gift | was 
bor with!’ I know how fortunate I am... .”"! 


Rey’s interest in astronomy also led to the publication of two 
books on astronomy for young people. He died in Boston, 
Massachusetts at the age of seventy-eight on August 26, 1977. 
His works are included in the Kerlan Collection at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Publishers Weekly, January 
2, 1943; Bertha E. Mahony, and others, compilers, //lustrators 
of Children's Books, 1744-1945, Horn Book, 1947; Bertha M. 
Miller, and others, compilers, //lustrators of Children’s Books, 
1945-1956, Horn Book, 1958; Lee Kingman, and others, com- 
pilers, //ustrators of Children’s Books, 1957-1966, Horn Book, 
1968; Martha E. Ward and Dorothy A. Marquardt, editors, 
Authors of Books for Young People, Scarecrow Press, 1971; 
Miriam Hoffman and Samuel Evans, Authors and Illustrators 
of Children's Books: Writings on Their Lives and Works, Bowker, 
1972; Donnarae MacCann & Olga Richard, The Child's First 
Books, H. W. Wilson, 1973. 


Rey 


H. A. REY 


OBITUARIES: New York Times, August 28, 1977; Publishers 
Weekly, October 3, 1977; AB Bookman's Weekly, October 17, 
1977; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 73-76, 1978. 


REY, Margret (Elizabeth) 1906- 


PERSONAL: Born May, 1906, in Hamburg, Germany; came 
to the United States in 1940; naturalized citizen, 1946; married 
Hans Augusto Rey (a writer and illustrator), 1935 (died, 1977) 
Education: Attended Bauhaus, 1927, Diisseldorf Academy of 
Art, 1928-29. Home and studio: |4 Hilliard St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. Agent: A. P. Watt & Son, 26-28 Bedford Row, 
London WCIR 4HL, England. 


CAREER: Reporter and advertising copywriter in Berlin, Ger- 
many, 1928-30; held one-woman shows of watercolors in Ber- 
lin, 1929-34; photographer in London, England, Hamburg, 
Germany, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1930-35; free-lance writer 
in Paris, France, 1936-40, and in New York, N.Y., 1940-63; 
writer of children’s books, 1940—; Brandeis University, Wal- 
tham, Mass., instructor in creative writing, beginning 1979 
Awards, honors: Child Study Association of America Chil- 
dren’s Book Award, 1966, for Curious George Goes to the 
Hospital. 


WRITINGS—AI illustrated by husband, H. A. Rey: Prezzel, 
Harper, 1944; Spotty, Harper, 1945; Pretzel and the Puppies, 
Harper, 1946; Billy's Picture, Harper, 1948 


Rey 


With H. A. Rey: How the Flying Fishes Came into Being, 
Chatto & Windus, 1938; Raffy and the Nine Monkeys, Chatto 
& Windus, 1939, published as Cecily G. and the Nine Mon- 
keys, Houghton, 1942; Anybody at Home? (verse), Chatto & 
Windus, 1939; How Do You Get There?, Houghton, 1941; 
Elizabite: The Adventures of a Carnivorous Plant, Harper, 
1942; Tit for Tat (verse), Harper, 1942; Where’s My Baby? 
(verse), Houghton, 1943; Tommy Helps, Too, Houghton, 1943; 
Feed the Animals (verse), Houghton, 1944; Mary Had a Little 
Lamb, Penguin, 1951; See the Circus (verse), Houghton, 1956. 


With H. A. Rey; ‘*Curious George"’ series; all published by 
Houghton (all titles published in England as **Zozo"’ series by 
Chatto & Windus): Curious George, 1941 (published in En- 
gland as Zozo, Chatto & Windus, 1942); . . . Takes a Job, 
1947; Chatto & Windus, 1954; . . . Rides a Bike, 1952, Chatto 
& Windus, 1954; . . . Gets a Medal, 1957, Chatto & Windus, 
1958; . . . Flies a Kite, 1958, Chatto & Windus, 1961; . . . 
Learns the Alphabet, 1963, Chatto & Windus, 1964; . . . Goes 
to the Hospital, 1966, Chatto & Windus, 1967. 


Contributor, with H. A. Rey, of the ‘*Zozo Page for Children,”* 
Good Housekeeping, \95\. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies and filmstrips: **Curious George Rides 
a Bike’’ (motion picture; with teaching guide), Weston Woods 
Studios, 1958; **Curious George Rides a Bike”’ (filmstrip; with 
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text), Weston Woods Studios, 1960; ‘Curious George’’ (film- 
strip; with record and teaching guide), Teaching Resources 
Films, 1971; ‘Curious George Flies a Kite’’ (filmstrip; with 
record and teaching guide), Teaching Resources Films, 1971; 
“Curious George Gets a Medal” (filmstrip; with record and 
teaching guide), Teaching Resources Films, 1971; **Curious 
George Goes to the Hospital’’ (filmstrip; with record and teach- 
ing guide), Teaching Resources Films, 1971; ‘Curious George 
Takes a Job’’ (filmstrip; with record and teaching guide), 
Teaching Resources Films, 1971. 


Recordings: **Curious George and Other Stories about Curious 
George,”’ read by Julie Harris, Caedmon Records, 1972; **Cu- 
rious George Learns the Alphabet and Other Stories about 
Curious George,”’ read by Julie Harris, Caedmon Records, 
1973. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Animated films about **Curious 
George." 


SIDELIGHTS: Rey collaborated on many children’s books with 
her husband, H. A. (Hans Augusto) over many years, and the 
most famous of these books were the **Curious George”’ series. 
“Among children we seem to be known best as the parents of 
Curious George, the little monkey hero of some of our books. 
‘I thought you were monkeys too,” said a little boy who had 
been eager to meet us, disappointment written all over his face. 


It doesn’t have all the things a meadow has,” 


said the little boy, “but I like the park.” 


(from The Park Book by Charlotte Zolotow, illustrated by H.A. Rey) 
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“That's a beautiful picture,” said Ronny. “But it needs a COMB. Please let me do 


-” And he 


took the pencil and drew a comb just like his own. #( From Billy's Pictures by Margret and H. A 


Rey. Illustrated by H. A. Rey.) 


In an article in Authors and Illustrators of Children's Books, 
Rey explained how she and her husband began their collabo- 
rative effort in creating books for children. **Not all our chil- 
dren’s books are about ‘George,’ but they are all about animals. 
We both love them, and one of the first things we do when 
we come to a new town is visit the Zoo. 


“‘In Hamburg, Germany, where both of us were born, H. A. 
. . . lived close to the famous Hagenbeck Zoo and, as a child, 
spent much of his free time there. That's where he learned to 
imitate animal voices. He is proudest of his lion roar, and once 
he roared for 3,000 children in the Atlanta Civic Auditorium, 
thus making the headlines in the Atlanta Constitution for the 
first and last time. 


“Over the years we have owned an assortment of animals: 
turtles in Paris; monkeys in Brazil, which unfortunately died 
on a trip to Europe; alligators, chameleons and newts in New 
Hampshire, where we live in summer; and dogs, of course 
Wea s have a cocker spaniel and H. A. generally manages 
to get into some picture in each of our books 


“H. A. also has written and illustrated two books on astron- 
omy. One for children, which is written so simply that even 
adults can understand it; and one for adults, which today’s 
children, growing up in the space age, often master better than 
their elders. 


Rey 
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“In Paris we did our first children’s book. It came about by 
accident: H. A. had done a few humorous drawings of a giraffe 
for a Paris periodical. An editor at Gallimard, the French pub- 
lishing house, saw them and called us up to ask whether we 
could not make a children’s book out of them, We did and this 
became our first book, Cecily G. and the Nine Monkeys, one 
of the nine being George, incidentally 


“Ever since we have done mostly children’s books, and it 
seems to agree with us 


“In June, 1940, on a rainy morning before dawn, a few hours 
before the Nazis entered, we left Paris on bicycles, with nothing 
but warm coats and our manuscripts (Curious George among 
them) tied to the baggage racks, and started pedaling south. 
We finally made it to Lisbon, by train, having sold our bicycles 
to custom officials at the French-Spanish border. After a brief 
interlude in Rio de Janeiro, our migrations came to an end one 
clear, crisp October morning in 1940, when we saw the Statue 
of Liberty rise above the harbor of New York and landed in 
the U.S.A 


“‘We took a small apartment in Greenwich Village, rolled up 
our sleeves and were ready to start from scratch. We did not 
know a single publisher, and before the week was over, we 
had found a home for Curious George at Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


“After twenty-three years in New York's Greenwich Village, 
we moved to Cambridge in 1963, and spent the summers in 
our cottage in Waterville, New Hampshire 


“How do we work together and who does what? Basically H. 
A. illustrates and [I] write. But that is not the whole story. H 
A. also has the ideas for a book which [I] then turn into a 
story. And [I] sometimes write [my] own books, such as Pretzel 
and Spotty, and H. A. does the illustrations, at times changing 
the story a little to fit his pictures. And the astronomy books 
H. A. does all by himself—no, not quite. [I] sometimes rewrite 
parts of them to make them easier to understand for the lay- 
man 


MARGRET and H. A. REY 
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... They were as happy as bunnies can be. #(From Sporty by Margret Rey. Illustrated by H. A. 


Rey.) 


“One thing is clear, though: doing a book is hard work for us. 
People sometimes think we dash them off. We wish we could. 
We work very long on each one, frequently over a year. We 
write and rewrite, we draw and redraw, we fight over the plot, 
the beginning, the ending, the illustrations—as a matter of fact 
our work is nearly the only thing we do fight about. 


“And where do the ideas come from? We wish we knew. 
Sometimes they don’t come. Soaking in a hot bathtub—a news 
item in the papers—a piece of conversation at a party—it all 
helps. Once we heard a biochemist tell how, as a boy, he had 
made a bargain with his mother to give the kitchen floor a 
thorough scrubbing in order to get money for a chemistry set. 
So one day, while his parents were out, he sprinkled the con- 
tents of a large package of soap flakes on the floor, pulled the 
garden hose through the window and turned the water on. . . 
In Curious George Gets a Medal George emulates this exper- 
iment with spectacular results. 


“‘Our books have been translated into about a dozen different 
languages, and it is fun. . . to leaf through our authors’ copies 
of these foreign editions. . . ."” [Miriam Hoffman and Samuel 
Evans, Authors and Illustrators of Children's Books: Writings 
on Their Lives and Works, Bowker, 1972.] 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE. Publishers Weekly, January 
2, 1943; Bertha E. Mahony, and others, compilers, ///ustrators 
of Children’s Books, 1744-1945, Horn Book, 1947; Bertha M. 
Miller, and others, compilers, //lustrators of Children's Books, 
1945-1956, Horn Book, 1958; Lee Kingman, and others, com- 
pilers, //lustrators of Children’s Books, 1957-1966, Horn Book, 
1968; Martha E. Ward and Dorothy A. Marquardt, editors, 
Authors of Books for Young People, Scarecrow Press, 1971; 
Miriam Hoffman and Samuel Evans, Authors and Illustrators 
of Children's Books: Writings on Their Lives and Works, Bowker, 


1972; Donnarae MacCann and Olga Richard, The Child's First 
Books, H. Wilson, 1973. 


REYNOLDS, Helen Mary Greenwood 
Campbell 1884-1969 
(Helen Dickson, Dickson Reynolds) 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born in 1884 in Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada; died January 21, 1969, Illustrator and author. Rey- 
nolds wrote many books for young adults, including Yoshio, 
Cherries Are Ripe, Carol of Long Chance Mine, and Summer 
of Surprise. She also contributed numerous self-illustrated short- 
stories and articles to magazines. For More Information See: 
Contemporary Authors, Volumes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969. 
Obituary: Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 1981. 
(Date of death provided by granddaughter, Helen Hughes.) 


RIEU, E(mile) V(ictor) 1887-1972 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born in 1887 in London, England; died 
May 11, 1972, in London. Publishing executive, editor, trans- 
lator, and author. Early in his career, Rieu established and 
managed the Oxford University Press in India. He is best 
known, however, for making classical works of literature ac- 
cessible to the general reader through the paperback **Penguin 
Classics”’ series. He not only edited Penguin Classics but trans- 
lated some of the works as well. He also wrote books for 
children, including Cuckoo Calling and The Flattered Flying 
Fish and Other Poems. For More Information See: Contem- 
porary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; Anthology 
of Children’s Literature, 4th edition, Houghton, 1970; Authors 
of Books for Young People, Scarecrow, 1971. Obituaries: New 
York Times, May 13, 1972; Contemporary Authors, Volume 
103, Gale, 1981. 


Roever 


ROEVER, J(oan) M(arilyn) 1935- 


PERSONAL: Born December 13, 1935, in Philadelphia, Pa.; 
married Wilfried Roever (a systems test engineer). Education: 
Attended Drexel University and Philadelphia Museum College 
of Art. 


CAREER: Author and illustrator of children’s books. Artist 
with works represented in Mississippi State Museum, Jackson, 
and Cameron County Library, Cameron County, La. Member: 
Society of Animal Artists. 


WRITINGS—AI1 self-illustrated juveniles; all published by 
Steck, except as noted: The Rascally Ringtails, 1970; (with 
husband, Wilfried Roever) The Mustangs, 1971; The Whooping 
Crane, 1971; The Black-Footed Ferret, 1972; (with W. 
Roever) The North American Eagles, 1973; The Brown Peli- 
can, 1974; Wolves, 1974; Whales in Danger, 1975; Snake 
Secrets, Walker & Co., 1979. 
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Illustrator—all for children; all published by Steck: Iona Seibert 
Hiser, The Coyote, 1968; Evelyn Brown and M. Vere DeVault, 
The Western Diamondback Rattlesnake, 1969; Hiser, The 
Mountain Lion, 1970; Hiser, The Gila Monster, 1972; Erie 
M. Holyer, The Southern Sea Otter, 1975. 


SIDELIGHTS: Roever's books and illustrations on wildlife 
concentrate on endangered species and stress the need for con- 
servation. In her most recent publication, Snake Secrets, 
Roever presents numerous general facts about snakes for be- 
ginning herpetologists. The book provides information on the 
natural history, biology, and habits of snakes, in addition to 
information on health problems of pet snakes, how to treat 
snake bites, and how to dissect snakes. Roever suggests that 
only road-killed snakes be used for this latter purpose, and 
provides a list of endangered species. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Conservation, fishing, 
camping, nature study. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, June, 1979. 


(From The Whooping Crane by J. M. Roever. Illustrated by the author.) 
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J. M. ROEVER 


ROLLINS, Charlemae Hill 1897-1979 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 3: Born 
June 20, 1897, in Yazoo City, Miss.; died February 3, 1979, 
in Chicago, Ill. Children’s librarian and author. Beginning her 
career as a teacher in Oklahoma, Rollins joined the staff of the 
Chicago Public Library in 1927, retiring some thirty-six years 
later. As head of the children’s department at the George C. 
Hall branch, Rollins was one of the first librarians to stress 
pride in black heritage. Her lifelong campaign to end the ste- 
reotyped portrayal of blacks in children’s books was waged 
through her library work, her lecturing in children’s literature 
at Roosevelt University, and her writing. Many of Rollins’s 
books deal with the lives of eminent black Americans. Her 
friendship with Langston Hughes, whom she met at a Works 
Project Administration writer's project sponsored by her library 
during the Depression, inspired her to later write Black Trou- 
bador: Langston Hughes, which won the 1971 Coretta Scott 
King Award. A noted humanitarian, she was the recipient of 
numerous other awards and honors. For More Information See: 
Living Black American Authors, Bowker, 1973; Contemporary 
Authors, Volumes 9-12, revised, Gale, 1974; More Books by 
More People, Citation Press, 1974; Black American Writers 
Past and Present, Scarecrow, 1975; Who's Who in America, 
39th edition, Marquis, 1976; Selected Black American Authors, 
G. K. Hall, 1977. Obituaries: Jet, February 22, 1979; Amer- 
ican Libraries, March, 1979; Horn Book, April, 1979; Library 
Journal, May 1, 1979. 


ROWE, Viola Carson 1903-1969 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born January 28, 1903, in Melrose Park, 
Ill.; died December 4, 1969, in Elmhurst, II]. Journalist, free- 
lance writer, and author of books for children, including True 
to You and Freckled and Fourteen. For More Information See: 
Authors of Books for Young People, Scarecrow, 1964; Con- 


Sheffield 


temporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967. Obit- 
uary: Contemporary Authors, Volume 103, Gale, 1981. (Date 
of death provided by daughter, Joan V. Wren.) 


SEROFF, Victor I(ilyitch) 1902-1979 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 12: Born 
October 14, 1902, in Batoum, Russia (now U.S.S.R.); died 
May 10, 1979, in New York, N.Y. Pianist and biographer. 
Seroff studied with Moritz Rosenthal in Vienna and Theodore 
Szanto in Paris before coming to the United States. In addition 
to other books on music, Seroff wrote a series of biographies 
for young people published by Macmillan, including Frederic 
Chopin, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Franz Liszt, and Hector 
Berlioz. For More Information See: The Author's and Writer's 
Who's Who, 6th edition, Hafner, 1971; Who's Who in Music 
and ‘‘Musicians’ International Directory’’, 6th edition, Haf- 
ner, 1972; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 25-28, revised, 
Gale, 1977. Obituary: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 85- 
88, Gale, 1980. 


SHEFFIELD, Janet N.  1926- 


PERSONAL: Born November 27, 1926, in Salt Lake, Utah; 
daughter of George S. (a civil engineer) and Virginia (Cannon) 
Nelson; married Fred J. Sheffield, June 25, 1946 (divorced, 
1968); children: Laurey (Mrs. Edward J. Zayac), Sari, Flint. 
Education: University of Utah, student, 1944-46; San Fran- 
cisco State University, B.A., 1968; University of Oregon, 
M.L.S., 1972. Politics: Independent. Religion: Mormon. Home 
and office: 1265 Downing St., Apt. 304, Denver, Colo. 80218. 


CAREER: Writer. Has also worked as model, Yoga teacher, 
magician’s assistant, physical fitness instructor and librarian. 
Awards, honors: Utah Literary Society first prize, 1970, for 
children’s picture book, Our Maid Maud; Utah State Institute 
of Fine Arts third prize, 1972, for juvenile novel, Casey's Twin 
Brothers, and first prize, 1973, for juvenile novel, The Begin- 
ning of Me. 


WRITINGS: Not Just Sugar and Spice (juvenile novel), Mor- 
row, 1975. Also author of Our Maid Maud (children’s picture 
book), Casey's Twin Brothers (juvenile novel), and The Be- 
ginning of Me (juvenile novel). Contributor to magazines, in- 
cluding Your New Baby, Young World, The Friend, Jack and 
Jill, Ford Times, and Highlights for Children. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: On Her Way to the Fair, a juvenile 
novel; a mystery novel for adults. 


SIDELIGHTS: **Every few days, or so it seems, someone tells 
me how lucky I am to be a writer. And I know I am even 
though it means an income that fluctuates wildly and an ability 
to enjoy uncertainty and danger. | think I would be extremely 
bored knowing what my life was going to be like a year from 
now. Or even next week. 


“From childhood on, I read indiscriminately. | enjoyed ev- 
erything . . . Tarzan, A Midsummer Night's Dream, the ad- 
vertising on the backs of cereal boxes. On and on, through a 
variety of careers and odd part-time jobs, | read. My husband, 
from whom I am now divorced, was an Army doctor and we 
were constantly on the move. In Tacoma, I took up yoga. In 
Phoenix, cocktail waitressing. When we were stationed on 
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JANET N. SHEFFIELD 


Taiwan, | learned to read and speak Chinese and to play Mah- 
Jong. 


“After my divorce, it became obvious I was going to have to 
buckle down to something. So I went to London with my two 
youngest children and commenced to write. Nine months later, 
I had a children’s book. Some of it had been typed while 
wearing gloves. Great Britain gets cold in the winter. 


“Nothing much came of this first book. It did win an honorable 
mention in some writing contest or other, but its major value 
lay in showing me that writing was hard, painstaking work and 
not just something you did between visiting Windsor Castle 
and going out to dinner with the bachelor living in the next- 
door flat. 


‘When I returned to the United States, | did more writing 
(mostly travel articles and children’s stories) and I went to 
library school. I also did some book reviewing and became 
more seriously involved with yoga. 


“Then a children’s book I wrote while living in Salt Lake won 
a first prize and, encouraged, I spent more and more time at 
the typewriter. This resulted in an acceptance by Morrow of 
another children’s book which was published in October, 1975. 


“At the moment, I am trying to sandwich my writing in be- 
tween caring for my balcony vegetable garden and learning 
how to cast astrological charts. The murder mystery I am work- 
ing on is fun but seems somewhat irrelevant at this point in 
my life. I find myself becoming increasingly obsessed with 
honesty, with getting rid of emotional and material junk. I 
want to find the real core of what’s happening or come as close 
to it as is personally possible, and then I want to write about 
it. Particularly for children. Their minds are so fresh and un- 
cluttered and eager. Just the thought of imprinting something 
there is scary. 


“‘As to the future, I don’t plan. I do have some unfulfilled 
wishes. I would like, for instance, to live for a brief time in 
a Victorian house with cupolas and a bathtub on legs. Or learn 
how to ski really well. But I'll settle for just doing some of 
my favorite things. Such as sitting in saunas, eating really fresh 
salads, dancing along with my records, and spending time with 
certain children | adore. 


“And writing, of course.”’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: The Calendar, September, 
1975-February, 1976. 


SHEPHARD, Esther 1891-1975 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 5: Born 
July 29, 1891, in Minneapolis, Minn.; died February 10, 1975, 
in San Francisco, Calif. American educator and author. She- 
phard became professor emeritus of English at San Jose State 
University in 1959, capping a thirty-eight-year career of teach- 
ing at the college level, During that time and after retirement, 
Shephard wrote for children and adults. Her first and most 
popular book, Paul Bunyan, was published in 1924 and intro- 
duced the American legend to children. The 1926 edition of 
the book, illustrated by Rockwell Kent, is still in print and is 
considered the definitive version of the tale. Her other works 
include a play, Pierrette’s Heart, An Oriental Tale and a Ro- 
mantic Poet, and The Cowherd and the Sky Maiden. The latter 
was produced as an opera at the University of Washington. 
For More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Permanent 
Series, Volume 2, Gale, 1978; Directory of American Scholars, 
6th edition, Volume 2, Bowker, 1978. Obituaries: New York 
Times, February 13, 1975; AB Bookman’s Weekly, March 3, 
1975; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 57-60, Gale, 1976. 


SLOBODKIN, Louis 1903-1975 


PERSONAL: Born February 19, 1903, in Albany, N.Y.; died 
May 8, 1975 in Bar Harbor Islands, Miami Beach, Fla.; son 
of Nathan (an inventor) and Dora (Lubin) Slobodkin; married 
Florence Gersh (an author), September 27, 1927; children: 
Laurence B., Michael E. Education: Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, New York, N.Y., student, 1918-22. Politics: Dem- 
ocrat, Religion: Jewish. Home: 209 West 86th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10024. 


CAREER: Sculptor; designer, illustrator, and author of chil- 
dren’s books. Sculptor in studios in France and United States, 
1931-35; head of sculpture division of New York City Art 
Project, 1941-42; executor of statues and panels for government 
buildings in Washington, D.C., New York, and other cities, 
including “Young Abe Lincoln’’ for U.S. Department of the 
Interior Building in the capital. Exhibitor and lecturer at mu- 
seums. Member: Sculptors Guild (board of directors, 1939- 
41), National Sculpture Society, American Group (president, 
1940-42), American Institute of Graphic Arts (chairman of 
artists committee, 1946), Authors Guild of Authors League of 
America. Awards, honors: Winner of various sculpture com- 
petitions; Caldecott Medal (for best illustrated book for chil- 
dren), 1943, for Many Moons, by James Thurber. 


WRITINGS—Self-illustrated: Magic Michael, Macmillan, 1944, 
reprinted, P. Collier, 1973; Friendly Animals, Vanguard, 1944; 
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Clear the Track, Macmillan, 1945; Fo' castle Waltz, Vanguard, 
1945; The Adventures of Arab, Macmillan, 1946; Seaweed Hat, 
Macmillan, 1947; Hustle and Bustle, Macmillan, 1948; Bixby 
and the Secret Message, Macmillan, 1948, 1966; Sculpture, 
Principles and Practice, World Publishing, 1949. 


Mr. Mushroom, Macmillan, 1950; Dinny and Danny, Mac- 
millan, 1951; Our Friendly Friends, Vanguard, 1951; The Space 
Ship under the Apple Tree, Macmillan, 1952; Circus April Ist, 
Macmillan, 1953; Mr. Petersham's Cats, Macmillan, 1954; 
The Horse with the High-Heeled Shoes, Vanguard, 1954; The 
Amiable Giant, Macmillan, 1955; Millions and Millions, Van- 
guard, 1955; The Mermaid Who Could Not Sing, Macmillan, 
1956; One Is Good but Two Are Better, Vanguard, 1956; Mel- 
vin, the Moose Child, Macmillan, 1957; Thank You, You're 
Welcome, Vanguard, 1957; The Space Ship Returns To the 
Apple Tree, Macmillan, 1958; The Little Owl Who Could Not 
Sleep, Macmillan, 1958; The First Book of Drawing, F. Watts, 
1958; Trick or Treat, Macmillan, 1959, 1972; Excuse Me, 
Certainly, Vanguard, 1959. 


Up High and Down Low, Macmillan, 1960; Gogo the French 
Sea Gull, Macmillan, 1960; Nomi and the Beautiful Animals, 
Vanguard, 1960; A Good Place to Hide, Macmillan, 1961; 
Picco, Vanguard, 1961; The Three-Seated Space Ship, Mac- 


(From Peter the Great by Nina Brown Baker. Illus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin.) 
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millan, 1962; The Late Cuckoo, Vanguard, 1962; Luigi and 
the Long-Nosed Soldier, Macmillan, 1963; Moon Blossom and 
the Golden Penny, Vanguard, 1963; The Polka-Dot Goat, Mac- 
millan, 1964; Yasu and the Strangers, Macmillan, 1965; Co- 
lette and the Princess, Dutton, 1965; Read about the Police- 
man, F. Watts, 1966; Read about the Postman, F. Watts, 1966; 
Read about the Fireman, F. Watts, 1967; Read about the Bus- 
man, F. Watts, 1967; Raund-Trip Space Ship, Macmillan, 1968; 
The Spaceship in the Park, Macmillan, 1972; Wilbur the War- 
rior, Vanguard, 1972. 


Collaborator, illustrator, and designer: Eleanor Estes, The Sun 
and the Wind and Mr. Todd, Harcourt, 1942; Estes, The Hundred 
Dresses, Harcourt, 1944; Jacob Blanck, Jonathan and the 
Rainbow, Houghton, 1948; Blanck, The King and the Noble 
Blacksmith, Houghton, 1950; Margarite Glendenning, Gertie 
the Horse, McGraw, 1951; Helen F. Bill, The King's Shoes, 
F. Watts, 1956; wife, Florence Slobodkin, Too Many Mittens, 
Vanguard, 1958; F. Slobodkin, The Cowboy Twins, Vanguard, 
1960; Andrew Packard, Mr. Spindles and the Spiders, Mac- 
millan, 1961; F. Slobodkin, Jo Sono, Vanguard, 1962; F. Slo- 
bodkin, Mr. Papadilly and Willy, Vanguard, 1964; F. Slobod- 
kin, Sarah Somebody, Vanguard, 1969. 


Illustrator and designer: Eleanor Estes, The Moffats, Harcourt, 
1941; Estes, The Middle Moffat, Harcourt, 1942, reprinted, 
1979; James Thurber, Many Moons, Harcourt, 1943, reprinted, 
1971; Estes, Rufus M., Harcourt, 1943; Nina Brown Baker, 
Peter the Great, Vanguard, 1943; Baker, Garibaldi, Vanguard, 
1944; Mabel Leigh Hunt, Young Man of the House, Lippincott, 
1944; Baker, Lenin, Vanguard, 1945; Mark Twain, Tom Saw- 
yer, World Publishing, 1946, reprinted, 1972; J. Walter 
McSpadden, Robin Hood, World Publishing, 1946. 
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... They were all cooks, and all running about at work, she sitting in the middle, smothered in 
the great coarse apron, nursing baby. »(From The Magic Fishbone by Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin.) 
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Edgar Eager, Red Head, Houghton, 1951; Charles Dickens, 
The Magic Fishbone, Vanguard, 1953; Edith Unnerstad, The 
Saucepan Journey, Macmillan, 1955; Washington Irving, The 
Alhambra, Macmillan, 1953; Irmengarde Eberle, Evie and the 
Wonderful Kangaroo, Knopf, 1955; Unnerstad, Pysen, Mac- 
millan, 1955; Sara Kasdan, Love and Knishes, Vanguard, 1956; 
Eberle, Evie and Cooky, Knopf, 1957; Unnerstad, Little O, 
Macmillan, 1957; Robert Murphy, The Warm-Hearted Polar 
Bear, Little, Brown, 1957; F, Amerson Andrews, Upside Down 
Town, Little, Brown, 1958; Reda Davis, Martin's Dinosaur, 
Crowell, 1959; Priscilla and Otto Frederich, Clean Clarence, 
Lothrop, 1959; Priscilla and Otto Frederich, Marshmallow Ghost, 
Lothrop, 1960; Margaret Uppington, The Lovely Culpeppers, 
F. Watts, 1963; Sara Kasdan, Mazel Tov Y'all, Vanguard, 
1968. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies and filmstrips: ‘‘Magic Michael’’ 
(motion picture), Weston Woods Studios, 1960; *‘Magic Mi- 
chael”’ (filmstrip; with picture-cued text), Weston Woods Stu- 
dios, 1960; **Dinny and Danny”’ (filmstrip; with teacher's guide 
and record), Association-Sterling Films, 1975. 


SIDELIGHTS: **1 was born in Albany, New York, February 
19, 1903. When I discovered I could draw I decided to become 
an artist. Someone gave me a few pounds of modeling clay 
when I was thirteen so I became a sculptor. I read every avail- 
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able book on sculpture and sculptors in the Albany libraries, 
also studied all the photographic reproductions I could get, 
mainly very washy prints of Hellenic Greek, some Italian Re- 
naissance and sweet seventeenth-century French sculptures." 
[Louis Slobodkin, *‘Notes on a Sculptor’s Life,’ The American 
Magazine of Art, June, 1939.'] 


“*. , . [remember a high-school teacher, Elly May Pluck (who 
looked like that—sort of a bloomer-girl type), scornfully asking 
me .. . apropos of nothing, while | was mispronouncing a 
passage from As You Like It in oral exercise—Slobodkin, so 
you're going to be an artist? There was definitely the impli- 
cation that one who pronounces ‘hey nonino’ ‘hi-non-nin-no* 
could never reach the Olympian heights of intellectual devel- 
opment necessary to push a lump of clay around or knock 
chunks off a stone until it looks like the form you're hunting, 
or smear clean sheets of paper until you've hoodwinked every- 
one including yourself that you've created an illusion of shape 
and space. 


“There was no use reminding that woman of little faith that | 
was then, at fourteen, the chief cartoonist of the Garnet and 
Gray, our high-school newspaper. She must have known that 
and disapproved heartily. Maybe she felt all members of the 
G. and G. staff should have a passing scholastic record like 
the football squad before they were allowed to play with the 


...Jo, dressed up as a mother, and Um, dressed up as a father, pushed a baby carriage as big asa 
truck that held Bo dressed up as a baby... . =(From Circus April Ist by Louis Slobodkin. 


Illustrated by the author.) 
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(From The Adventures of Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin.) 
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arts. For her information, if she’s still around and hasn't cor- 
roded her innards with her own vitriolic nastiness, and for all 
others who sneer at inarticulate, mispronouncing, infinitive- 
splitting plastic artists—it is the boast of some of the best 
sculptors and painters I’ve ever known that they're completely 
illiterate and, for some reason, proud of it. 


**Her question had come out of the blue. I was having enough 
trouble with Shakespeare's vagaries without her heckling, and 
all | could answer was yeh! . . ."’ [Louis Slobodkin, Fo’ Castle 
Waltz, Vanguard Press, 1945.2] 


“*. . . At the age of fifteen during my third year at high school 
I decided to quit school and study art. I forced my parents’ 
permission by instigating the first one-man sitdown strike I'd 
ever heard of. I would attend class at the high school, but 
would refuse to do any work. After enough zeroes piled up I 
was allowed to leave school. I worked that spring and summer, 
bell-hopping in a hotel and earned enough money to take me 
to New York the following October.""' 


1918. ‘‘I registered at the Beaux-Arts and studied in the life 
modeling and drawing classes for the next five years, taking 
time out during the spring and summer to earn money as a 
factory hand, waiter, dishwasher or the like, to keep me going. 


‘*The instruction at the Beaux-Arts was voluntary and instruc- 
tors were changed every three months. There were then three 
life modeling classes and different instructors in each class (the 
drawing class had no instructor). When conditions were right 
I attended classes some nine to twelve hours a day. To give a 
list of the instructors would demand that I name almost every 
mature sculptor in New York. The school was near the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and I’d manage to get a few hours every 
other day there to study the sculpture of the early Greeks, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Chinese and other ancient peoples. 


“About this time my ideas on sculpture began to clarify them- 
selves. I felt then as I do now that primarily sculpture is made 
to become part of the earth or to be collaborated with some 
building which is firmly anchored. I objected to “floating sculp- 
ture.’ It seemed to me rather silly to carve a huge stone and 
ship it from exhibit to exhibit in some vague hope that some- 
thing would happen. Through the ages until quite recently 
sculptors did their work for some definite spot on this earth 
and it was left there. 


“| prepared myself for architectural sculpture in hopes that I 
might work in the grand tradition. First I got a job as an 
apprentice in what the art students called a ‘cabbage modeling’ 
shop—that is, a commercial architectural modeling studio which 
in those days turned out cheap imitations of all the accepted 
styles of acanthus leaf decorations, the garlands and so forth— 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI, (ad infinitum), Roman, 
Romanesque, early Renaissance, later Renaissance, or what 
have you. After six months of mixing clay, cutting glue, car- 
tying plaster, I felt | was not attaining my artistic ideal. So I 
quit. 


“I worked my passage down to Argentina as a deck hand in 
1923, and then came back to try again."”! 


“I’m a homebody and I’ve always felt Diogenes could get all 
the excitement anybody needed just sitting in his barrel—as 
long as there were no restraints put on his flights of fancy. 


“As a creative artist . . . I don’t feel it's necessary to go 
hunting the least important of the elements which make up the 
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thousands required for a first-rate piece of work—subject mat- 
ter. The overemphasis placed on this element (a tendency prev- 
alent more with the literati than with other creative workers) 
produces the same effect on the whole as any irritated dispro- 
portionate growth in a living organism, and results in a can- 
cerous distortion that crowds out and eventually kills the com- 
mendable qualities of the work—for me, at least. 


“Subjects will come—and if they don’t they can be found in 
your own back yard by looking out the window. I disagree 
with Ruskin’s contention that in order to paint a flower you 
must go out into the garden and feel like one. Although in 
principle, I too believe you must feel and live within the subject 
to project it properly, you needn’t go out into the garden. At 
most, just look out the window—that’s quite enough. 


“With this argument I make no suggestion that an artist must 
hold himself aloof or remove himself from life. On the con- 
trary, I contend what happens within his intimate environment 
provides more living subject matter and substance than he can 
digest and express through his medium were he to live to the 
age of Methusalah. I just condemn the necessity of swinging 
off on a long safari through the trackless jungle to study the 
flash of a tiger's eye, when you can get a much cooler study 
of your problem (if you have to have a tiger) in the Bronx Zoo 
with a bag of peanuts; and if you can’t get there because of 
rain or something, imagine, feel, or sense a tiger's eye—in 
your own back yard or your barrel. 


“lam prepared to argue with dissenters who maintain that the 
subject must be studied in its own environment to get the 
truth—the real juice of its emotional growth—my eye. 


“There have been marvelous heavens and hells painted and 
written about with completely convincing angels and demons 
by artists who never traveled further away from their mother's 
natal bed than the equivalent distance to Montauk Point, Long 
Island. Would you dispute and investigate their rendition of 
the demons—provide proof then—What hell do you know? 


“P’ve seen paintings and read accounts of official artists who 
worked on the scenes of momentous battles, recorded on-the- 
spot interpretations of earthquakes, tornados, holocausts, and 
other natural catastrophes and phenomena, and I've seen the 
drawings of lovers as they dallied and scribbled their passionate 
concept of their love's charms. They're all of one piece—trite, 
dry, and lifeless. 


“Of the latter—Renoir’s luscious female nudes painted with 
a brush tied to his hand when he had reached a cool eighty 
establishes the fact that a love adventure isn’t necessary to bear 
passionate fruit—it’s a cool, reasoned aesthetic logic that pro- 
duced his burning canvases. And it was the same cool logic 
that carved the heart-rending crucifixions and pietas of the early 
Gothic—not religious fervor. 


“War, pestilence, starvation, violent struggle, and like subject 
matter need not necessarily be endured before an artist inter- 
prets his aesthetic reaction or expression in his chosen me- 
CUS ne. a? 


1931-1937. Worked as a collaborating sculptor in various stu- 
dios in the United States and in Europe. Head of the sculpture 
department of the Master Institute of United Arts at the Roerich 
Museum and instructor in sculpture at the School Art League. 
“‘L haunted the doorsteps of the men who were considered the 
best architectural sculptors in New York until I got a job as 
assistant sculptor. | would work with one of them until the 
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“Tell me, Princess Lenore,” he said mournfully, “how 
can the moon be shining in the sky when it is hanging 
ona golden chain around your neck?” #(From Many 
Moons by James Thurber. Illustrated by Louis Slo- 
bodkin.) 


commission was finished or until I was fired or quit because 
of some difference in philosophic attitude or artistic theory. 


“I learned as much as I could about blue prints, the mediums 
of architectural sculpture and the practical processes. I earned 
a pretty good living and managed to get a year and a half in 
Europe working as an assistant. That year and a half meant a 
great deal to me. I was able to study the original sculpture in 
its true setting in place of a lot of reproductions in casts and 
photographs. 


“LT had hoped that after I'd proved my ability I'd be commis- 
sioned to do some work of my own. But unfortunately that’s 
not the way work was awarded. I continued to work as an 
assistant sculptor for a number of years after I had discovered 
the fallacy of my hopes, and it seemed as if I would never be 
able to do my own sculpture the way I wanted to do it. 


**My first real “break” came when I was awarded the Hawaiian 
Postman commission through the Section of Fine Arts com- 
petition in October, 1935. Since then I’ve been awarded a 
number of small jobs on the merits of sketches I submitted in 
other competitions, . . . 


“Teaching, | found, demanded that I express clearly what I 
felt were the essential qualities of sculpture: plastic emotion, 
flow, rhythm, unity, contrast and balance of geometric shape, 
sympathetic understanding of the materials with which sculp- 
ture is made. I believe I learned something about sculpture 
from teaching it. 


“‘T can’t remember from whom I learned to hate empty surface, 
surface benders and those who stuff shapes that lack the flow 
and rhythm that living sculpture must have. Nor can | remember 
who taught me to appreciate and love the plastic beauty of the 
Egyptian, Hindu, Persian, Negro, early Renaissance sculptures 
and their natural offspring—the works of Lehmbruck, Bran- 
cusi, Meunier, Epstein. 


“I’ve done some ‘floating sculpture’ . . . I couldn’t sit on my 
hands waiting for work to come along. My ‘floating sculpture’ 
not only floats—it folds up; that is, if | model something over 
six feet high I have it cast with a center joint so that I can take 
it apart and fold it away between exhibits. I won't carve a 
stone which I can’t lift with only one man to help. 


“*. . . L believe that if the architects build their buildings and 
leave space for the sculpture with which they intend to em- 
bellish it and permit the sculptor commissioned for the work 
to study his job we'll produce a real architectural sculpture 
here in America. | believe that the sculptor should confer at 
the outset with the architect who is designing the building. I 
feel the system we now employ of completing our sculpture 
models from only blueprint specifications before the founda- 
tions are even laid is a false one. 


“I believe, too, that the subject matter for our sculpture can 
be found in the life that exists around us today. I always felt 
a little silly modeling flying naked Mercurys to express speed 
or fat ladies in cheese cloth holding cornucopias of obscure 
fruit to express agricultural plenty.""! 


1939. Slobodkin’s statue of Abraham Lincoln was placed in 
the garden of the Federal Building at the New York World's 


vy 


He and his young wife and his good tight ship were 
thrown into the atmosphere of Xonia, and they landed 
on that planet . . . to the astonishment of the simple, 
gentle inhabitants of Xonia. a(From The Spaceship 
in the Park by Louis Slobodkin. Illustrated by the 
author.) 
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... And the seventeen young princes and princesses, no longer grown out of their clothes, came 
in, newly fitted out from top to toe, with tucks in everything to admit of its being let out. #(From 
The Magic Fishbone by Charles Dickens. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin.) 


Fair, but was removed under orders from the assistant executive 
commissioner to the Fair. The removal caused concern amongst 
artists and sculptors. ‘‘. . . [ feel that the incident of which I 
happen to be the unfortunate victim will terminate successfully 
for the cause in which we are all interested. I do not regard 
this only as a personal matter but I do feel that this incident 
might set a precedent that will permit people with no training 
or sense of esthetic values to set aside the seriously considered 
judgment of juries of artists who have devoted their lives to 
the development of America’s culture."’ (**Slobodkin vs. Flynn 
and Hayes,"’ The American Magazine of Art, June, 1939.) 


The Sculptor’s Guild protested the removal of the statue and 
Slobodkin won a civil suit against the commissioner who had 
removed the statue. A new cast of the statue was exhibited in 
Washington, D.C., before it was assigned to a permanent place 
at the Interior Department. 


1941-1942. Head of the New York City Art Project. 


1941. Friendship with juvenile writer, Eleanor Estes, led to his 
career in children’s literature. ‘‘Eleanor Estes, who knew me 
as a sculptor, asked me to illustrate her first book, The Moffats. 
Thus, I became an illustrator. I began to write my own stories 
a few years later because I wanted to draw the pictures for 
them.’’ [Lee Bennett Hopkins, Books Are by People, Citation 
Press, 1969.4] 


1943. Awarded the Caldecott Medal for his illustrations of 
James Thurber’s book, Many Moons. *‘I had no relationship 
to James Thurber. Our collaboration was handled entirely by 
the publishers, and I was not allowed to push any of the words 
around in his manuscript as I usually do when I collaborate on 
a book. I remember the shock that shook the publishing house 
when I wanted to change one word in Mr. Thurber’s manu- 
script; I wanted to say, “The moon is made of blue cheese’ 
instead of ‘green cheese.’ My reason was that in printing the 
book there was no provision for yellow ink on that particular 
page. I only had red and blue. Anyone knows you need yellow 
and blue to make green!’"* 


Winning the Caldecott Medal changed his life. Primarily known 
as a sculptor until then, Slobodkin devoted his artistic career 
to illustrating and writing children’s books. *‘I have three panels 
in sandstone in North Adams, Massachusetts, two ten-ton gran- 
ite eagles in Allentown, Pennsylvania, cast iron panels on the 


Madison Square Post Office in New York City, an aluminum 
figure in the Postmaster General's office in Washington, D.C., 
and some other work stuck around in public buildings here and 
there. And I also have a lot of work in private collections. I 
might have devoted myself even more to sculpture and less to 
books if I had not won the Caldecott. . . .”" 


1944, *‘The first book I wrote and illustrated was Magic Mi- 
chael, inspired by my son, Michael, who was then four years 
old. I wrote the text in my sculpture studio one Sunday after- 
noon just for fun. Michael teaches language in the New York 
high schools. My younger son, Larry, is now a full professor 
of ecology at the University of Stony Brook.*™* 


Slobodkin’s career in children’s literature spanned three de- 
cades. Although he continued to produce a few sculptures a 
year, he was primarily concerned with producing children’s 
books. ‘*My stories are usually inspired by children. My sons 
and my three almost grown-up grandchildren have given me 
ideas unwittingly. My working habits are bad. I work contin- 
ually when I am developing an idea or carrying through the 
mechanics of designing a book. Then I can go for long periods 
when I do nothing. I rework my drawings until I get approx- 
imately the effect | am hunting for. I found out long ago that 
it’s difficult to get children to give you an honest opinion of 
the work in progress. They are so kind and sympathetic that 
they will say the work is bad if that’s what you want them to 
say or good if they feel that is the response you want.’’* 


Slobodkin’s books ranged from pre-kindergarten level to adult 
level. He enjoyed cooking, traveling, and people—especially 
children. ‘‘I used to belong to a lot of art societies; | don’t any 
more. I like a number of dogs that I’ve met and enjoy watching 
the birds on our Island. I do not indulge in any sports. I like 
to play Scrabble. I am inclined toward plumpness. | have al- 
ways had to diet to keep my weight down. I have to wear 
glasses continually because I’m near-sighted.’** 


May 8, 1975. Died of a heart attack at his home in Bar Harbor 
Islands, Miami Beach, Florida. ‘‘Great art has many facets. It 
is composed of countless esthetic truths. An artist’s personal 
style develops when he realizes that there are certain art facets 
he sees and feels clearer than all others. His style is his own 
emphasis on those esthetic truths he feels most strongly and 
he uses his medium to shout or whisper his concern with those 
truths. If his interpretation is deeply and honestly felt, his art 
mirrors his strong individuality. And that is the main quality; 
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that is the voice that differentiates him from the babble around 
him. A mature artist spends his life struggling to realize and 
develop this differentiation. His is a continuous battle to pre- 
serve and give out through his individuality those esthetic truths 
strongly felt.’ [Louis Slobodkin, Sculpture: Principles and 
Practice, World, 1949,*] 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Louis Slobodkin, **Notes 
on a Sculptor’s Life,’’ The American Magazine of Art, June, 
1939; **Slobodkin vs. Flynn and Hayes,’’ The American Mag- 
azine of Art, June, 1939; Horn Book, July-August, 1944; Louis 
Slobodkin, Fo'Castle Waltz, Vanguard, 1945; Louis Slobod- 
kin, Sculpture: Principles and Practice, World, 1949; Com- 
monweal, November 10, 1967; Punch, November 29, 1967; 
Young Reader's Review, April, 1968; Lee Bennett Hopkins, 
Books Are by People, Citation Press, 1969. 


Obituaries: New York Times, May 9, 1975; Current Biog- 
raphy, August, 1975; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 57-60, 
Gale, 1976. 


STERN, Ellen N(orman) 1927- 


PERSONAL: Born July 10, 1927, in Hanover, Germany; came 
to United States in 1939, naturalized in 1945; daughter of Leo 
and Gertrude (Salomon) Norman; married Harold H. Stern (a 
self-employed sales representative), October 7, 1956; children: 


Lawrence Norman, Michael Bruce. Education: University of 


Louisville, B.A., 1950. Politics: Democrat. Religion: Jewish. 
Home: 135 Anbury Lane, Willow Grove, Pa. 19090. 


CAREER: Production assistant for station WAVE-TV, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 1950-55; National Broadcasting Corp., New York 
City, production assistant, 1955-57; Children’s Aid Society, 
New York City, secretary to director of Foster Home Depart- 
ment, 1957-59; professional writer, 1959—. 


WRITINGS: Embattled Justice: The Story of Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis (juvenile), Jewish Publication Society, 1971; Dreamer 
in the Desert: A Profile of Nelson Glueck, KTAV Publishing 
House, 1980. Contributor of stories and articles to Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Philadelphia Bulletin, Reconstruction Views, 
Jewish Digest, and World Over. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Biography of Elie Wiesel for juveniles. 


SIDELIGHTS: **1 was born in Germany and the story of the 
Holocaust was the backdrop of my own early life. So much 
of what I knew as a youngster disappeared and has been de- 
stroyed. Perhaps that is why I chose to write: to remember. 
However, I try to write only about people whose lives and 
accomplishments contributed to the welfare of mankind. These 
are my heroes and each one, whether the subject of a book or 
story, has given a new dimension to my own life. I find that 
every time I work on a book or a story I enter a whole new 
world. I learn things I did not know before, see things in a 
new light. This acquisition of new knowledge is the biggest 
bonus of my writing. 


‘When I came to Louisville, Kentucky, as a young child, a 
distant relative of Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
gave me piano lessons. I learned more than notes from her. 
This lady wrote letters to her congressman whenever she felt 
Washington was not doing things right, and she took her role 
in the enactment of civic responsibility very seriously. That is 
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how I first learned that even an ordinary citizen can play an 
important part in the government of this country. It was also 
my introduction to the life of Justice Brandeis whose deep love 
of American liberties motivated him to fight through the law 
on behalf of the ‘underdog’ of our time. It was the beginning 
of the book on Brandeis which I was to write years later. 


““For years I was fascinated by the work and writings of Dr. 
Nelson Glueck, the American archaeologist and scholar, who 
spent forty summers of his life roaming biblic in Pal- 
estine and Transjordan because he believed that the tales in the 
Bible were not just legends, but based on fact. Dr. Glueck 
discovered ‘King Solomon's Mines’ at Timna. He also found 
the lost, legendary seaport of Ezion-Geber (today’s harbor of 
Eilat), supposedly the source of Solomon’s wealth and power 
through commerce and trade. This was also the town through 
which the Queen of Sheba travelled enroute to her famous 
meeting with King Solomon. The excitement of finding in the 
soil of the Holy Land confirmation of this and other events 
was thrilling even to me when I wrote about it decades later, 


“The lessons I learn result in stories. For me, the writing of 
those stories is the happiest part of my life.’* 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Historical subjects. 


STEVENSON, Augusta 1869(?)-1976 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 2: Born 
about 1869, in Patriot, Ind.; died July 7, 1976, in Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher and author of books for the ‘‘Childhood of Great 
Americans’’ series. During her career as a teacher in the In- 
dianapolis school system, Stevenson noted the children’s love 
of drama and their interest in the lives of real people. For her 
students she wrote classroom plays that usually dramatized 
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some event in American history, and many of these dramas 
were later published by Houghton in their **Plays for Children 
and Young People”’ series. Retired from teaching at age sixty, 
Stevenson wrote Abe Lincoin: Frontier Boy, the premier vol- 
ume in the Bobbs-Merrill ‘‘Childhood of Great Americans’’ 
series. Some thirty titles followed over a period of almost 
thirty-five years, including Clara Barton: Girl Nurse, Sitting 
Bull: Dakota Boy, and George Carver: Boy Scientist. It is for 
these biographies that Stevenson is now best known. Although 
criticized at times for their bias, Stevenson's books nevertheless 
enjoyed one of the largest hardcover circulations of juvenile 
books in the world in the 1960s. For More Information See: 
Indiana Authors and Their Books, 1816-1916, Wabash Col- 
lege, 1949; More Junior Authors, Wilson, 1963; Contemporary 
Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967. Obituaries: New 
York Times, July 10, 1976; Washington Post, July 10, 1976; 
Contemporary Authors, Volumes 65-68, Gale, 1977. 


STEWIG, John Warren 1937- 


PERSONAL: Born January 7, 1937, in Waukesha, Wis.; son 
of John G, and Marguerite W. Stewig. Education: University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, B.S., 1958, M.S., 1962, Ph.D., 1967. 
Religion: Episcopalian. Home: 2908 North Stowell Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 53211. Office: University of Wisconsin, 393 
Enderis Hall, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 


CAREER: Elementary school teacher in Monona Grove, Wis., 
1958-64; Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., assistant 
professor, 1967-72, associate professor of curriculum and in- 
struction, 1972-77; University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, pro- 
fessor of language arts, 1977—. Faculty member and workshop 
leader at colleges and universities in the United States and 
Canada, including Indiana University, School of the Ozarks, 
and University of Victoria; speaker at schools and professional 
gatherings. Worked as music teacher at a hospital school for 
school-age patients. Member of Wisconsin Statewide Literary 
Assessment Advisory Committee, 1974; member of advisory 
board of Madison Cooperative Children’s Book Center, 1974- 
78. 


MEMBER; International Reading Association, American The- 
atre Association, Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, National Council of Teachers of English (president, 
1981-82), Wisconsin Council of Teachers of English (member 
of board of directors, 1977-79, president, 1979-80), Milwau- 
kee Association for the Education of Young Children, English 
Association of Greater Milwaukee (member of board of direc- 
tors, 1973-81). Awards, honors: Grants from U.S. Office of 
Education, 1973, and from the state of Wisconsin, 1981. 


WRITINGS: Spontaneous Drama: A Language Art, C. E. Mer- 
rill, 1973; Exploring Language with Children, C. E. Merrill, 
1974; Read to Write: Using Literature as a Springboard to 
Children’s Composition, Hawthorn, 1975, second edition, Holt, 
1980; Children’s Language Acquisition, Department of Public 
Instruction (Madison, Wis.), 1976; Sending Messages (juve- 
nile), Houghton, 1978; (editor with Sam L. Sebesta, and con- 
tributor) Using Literature in the Elementary Classroom (mon- 
ograph), National Council of Teachers of English, 1978; Children 
and Literature, Houghton, 1980; Language Arts in Early Child- 
hood Education, Holt, 1982. 


Contributor: Joe L. Frost, editor, The Elementary School: Prin- 
ciples and Problems, Houghton, 1969; Martha King and others, 


JOHN WARREN STEWIG 


editors, The Language Arts in the Elementary School: A Forum 
for Focus, National Council of Teachers of English, 1973; 
Linda Western, editor, Children’s Literature, Extension, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, 1975; Walter Petty and Patrick 
Flynn, editors, Creative Dramatics in the Language Arts Class- 
room, State University of New York at Buffalo, 1976; Bernice 
Cullinan and others, editors, Literature for the Young Child, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1977. 


Editor of ‘Instructional Strategies,’ a column in Elementary 
English, 1972-73; currently editor of a K-9 language arts text- 
book series for children for Houghton Mifflin. Contributor of 
more than thirty articles and reviews to language arts, library, 
and theater journals. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A revision of Exploring Language with 
Children for Holt, tentatively scheduled for publication in 1983; 
a revision of a classroom drama book. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘Scholars have shown through research what 
perceptive teachers have observed for years: children come to 
school with impressive abilities to use language. The school’s 
task is to help them improve the natural language skills they 
already possess. This has to be done apart from traditional, 
analytic/evaluative exercises which have pervaded the curric- 
ulum for too long. My writing for teachers is concerned with 
this common theme: there are imaginative ways to enhance 
children’s language, without forsaking the structure and se- 
quence which creative approaches too often ignore. 


Stewig 
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Disregard my previous instructions 


Raise the equipment 


When farm workers need to communicate across large fields, they use their bodies to 
communicate with each other. a( From Sending Messages by John Warren Stewig. Photograph 


by Richard D. Bradley.) 


“I have written about each of the language arts: listening, 
speaking, reading and writing. A particular interest has been 
showing teachers how to make creative drama integral to all 
of these language arts. My focus is on providing imaginative 
activities, set within a framework (rationale) which would help 
teachers understand why the activities are crucial for children. 
Too frequently creativity is seen as complete freedom: nothing 
could be further from the truth. I have written at length about 
how to use the language of writers for children, and children’s 
own language, to plan curricula that are responsive to children’s 
needs, and challenging in ways too often left untapped. A 
recent effort is Sending Messages, a juvenile title, which helps 
children understand some ways adults use language in society. 


To be truly literate, we need to understand the processes in- 
volved as adults use language. This book speaks to children 
on their level about this rather complex activity.” 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: The study of architec- 
tural history, especially of the Prairie School; liturgical music 
(Stewig is a church organist). 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Wesley Shibles, Metaphor: 
An Annotated Bibliography and History, Language Press, 1971; 
Leaders in Education, Bowker, 1971; Men of Achievement, 
Melrose Press, 1973. 
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STADLER, John 1945- 


PERSONAL: December 25, 1945 in Kent, Ohio; 
Daughter of Alexander (an illustrator) and Martha (a 
photographer; maiden name, McKeen Welch) 
Education: Art Academy in Munich, School of Visaul 
Arts N.Y., B.A., 1962. Address: 100 W 57th St #19K 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 


CAREER: Author and illustrator. 


WRITINGS -- Self illustrated: (Complier) Eco- 
Fiction, New York: Washington Square Press, 


1971, Cat at Bat, New York: Dutton, 1979. 
Animal Cafe: Story and Pictures, Scarsdale: 
Bradbury Press, 1980. Rodney and Lucinda's 
Amazing Race, Scarsdale: Bradbury Press, 
1981. 


For Illustrator : Anita Gustafson, Monster Rolling 


Skull and Other Native American Tales, New 
York: Crowell, 1980. 


ADAPTATIONS: Animal Cafe will be filmstrip for 
Weston Woods Studios, Inc., 1981. 


Illustrations has appeared in Time, Psychology Today, Los 
Angeles Times, and other publications. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘Coincidence is the best word that I can think 
of to describe how I came to write books on the Chinese in 
the United States—in English. Actually English was my second 
language. My parents hardly spoke a word of it. When I was 
nine years old, they took the whole family back to China from 
Washington, D.C. where we had lived. | was almost fourteen 
years old before I came back to the States, and I had totally 
forgotten what little English I knew. Fortunately I loved to 
read. In China, | remember [ had read every fiction book in 
the one bookcase, which constituted the entire holdings of the 
district public library. Back in Washington, D.C. I used to 


JOHN STADLER 
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Swarthout 


EVE SUTTON 


“Writing My Cat was fun, it was exciting and very satisfying, 
but now my thoughts turned to telling real stories, to interest 
older children, to invent adventures that would have the reader 
wondering ‘what happens next?’ The early history of New 
Zealand abounds in adventure, in courage, in perils faced by 
settlers in a strange country, and that is what I’ve enjoyed 
writing about in my books. 


“That is where I expect to stay. But who knows? I’ve said 
that before!”’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Golf, Braille transcrip- 
tion, reading. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Book World (New Zea- 
land), February 21, 1976. 


SVENSON, Andrew E. 1910-1975 
(Franklin W. Dixon, Alan Stone, Jerry 
West) 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 2: Born 
May 8, 1910, in Belleville, N.J.; died of cancer, August 21, 
1975, in Livingston, N.J. Author of children’s adventure sto- 
ries. Formerly a Newark, N.J., newspaperman, Svenson joined 
the writers of the Stratemeyer Syndicate in 1948 and became 
a partner in 1961. The syndicate was founded in 1910 by 
Edward Stratemeyer, the originator of the ‘Nancy Drew’* and 
other adventure series. After his death, the business was carried 
on and expanded by Stratemeyer’s daughter, Harriet Adams, 
with whom Svenson worked closely. During his tenure with 
the syndicate, Svenson published under a number of pseudon- 
yms which he shared with other writers. He contributed titles 
to the ‘‘Hardy Boys’’ and ‘‘Bobbsey Twins”’ series, and also 
initiated three major series himself: **The Happy Hollisters,”* 
“The Tolliver Family,’’ and **Brett King.’’ In later years, 


Svenson turned to generating plot outlines used by assistants 
to create stories, which he would then edit. At the time of 
Svenson’s death, the syndicate had produced over twelve hundred 
books, averaging a dozen per year. Svenson denied the alle- 
gation of certain critics that the syndicate was a ‘*book fac- 
tory,’’ but openly discussed the element of formula involved 
in his writing. He insisted that the first page of any story should 
plunge the reader into danger and excitement, and that each 
chapter should have a suspenseful ending that would *‘force 
the kid to turn the page.’ For More Information See: Con- 
temporary Authors, Volumes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969; Who's 
Who in the East, 14th edition, Marquis, 1974. Obituaries: New 
York Times, August 23, 1975; Publishers Weekly, September 
29, 1975; AB Bookman's Weekly, October 13, 1975; Contem- 
porary Authors, Volumes 61-64, Gale, 1976. 


SWARTHOUT, Glendon (Fred) 1918- 


PERSONAL: Born April 8, 1918, in Pinckney, Mich.; son of 
Fred H. and Lila (Chubb) Swarthout; married Kathryn Vaughn, 
1940; children: Miles. Education: University of Michigan, A.B., 
1939, A.M., 1946; Michigan State University, Ph.D., 1955. 
Home: 5045 Tamanar Way, Scottsdale, Ariz. 85253. Agent: 
William Morris Agency, 1350 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 


CAREER: University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, teaching fel- 
low, 1946-48; University of Maryland, College Park, instruc- 
tor, 1948-51; Michigan State University, East Lansing, asso- 
ciate professor of English, 1951-59; Arizona State Univer: 
Tempe, lecturer in English, 1959-63. Writer. Military service: 
U.S. Army, Infantry, 1943-45; became sergeant; awarded two 
battle stars. Awards, honors: Theatre Guild Playwriting Award, 
1947; Hopwood Award in Fiction, 1948; O. Henry Prize Short 
Story, 1960; gold medal, National Society of Arts and Letters, 
1972; Spur award, Western Writers of America, 1975. 


GLENDON SWARTHOUT 
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PPPOE tie wee 


i 


(From the movie “Where the Boys Are,” starring George Hamilton and Dolores Hart. 
Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 1961.) 


Dub, his horse, was scratching himself on a post, but when he saw who was coming he nickered 
and jigged at once to the gate. «(From Whichaway by Glendon and Kathryn Swarthout. 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers.) 
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WRITINGS: Willow Run, Crowell, 1943; They Came to Cor- 
dura, Random House, 1958; Where the Boys Are, Random 
House, 1960; Welcome to Thebes, Random House, 1962; (with 
wife, Kathryn Swarthout) The Ghost and the Magic Saber 
(juvenile), Random House, 1963; The Cadillac Cowboys, Ran- 
dom House, 1964; (with K. Swarthout) Whichaway (juvenile), 
Random House, 1966; The Eagle and the Iron Cross, New 
American Library, 1966; Loveland, Doubleday, 1968; (with 
K. Swarthout) The Button Boat (juvenile), Doubleday, 1969; 
Bless the Beasts and Children, Doubleday, 1970; The Tin Lizzie 
Troop, Doubleday, 1972; (with K. Swarthout) T.V. Thompson 
(juvenile), Doubleday, 1972; Luck and Pluck, Doubleday, 1973; 
The Shootist, Doubleday, 1975; (with K. Swarthout) Whales 
to See The (juvenile), Doubleday, 1975; The Melodeon (au- 
tobiographical; illustrated by Richard Cuffari), Doubleday, 1977; 
Skeletons, Doubleday, 1979. 


ADAPTATION: *‘Where the Boys Are,"’ starring George Ham- 
ilton and Dolores Hart, produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
1961. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, February, 1970. 


SZULC, Tad 1926- 


PERSONAL: Born July 25, 1926, in Warsaw, Poland; son of 
Seweryn and Janina (Baruch) Szulc; married Marianne Carr, 
July 8, 1948; children: Nicole, Anthony. Home and office: 
4515 29th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. Agent: Morton 
L. Janklow Associates, Inc., 598 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 


CAREER: New York Times, New York, N.Y., 1953-72, for- 
merly correspondent in Southeast Asia, Latin America, Spain, 
Eastern Europe, and the Middle East, now with Washington 
Bureau. Independent author, commentator and lecturer on for- 
eign affairs, at universities, government seminars, for Peace 
Corps, and on radio and television. Member: The Cosmos 
Club, The Federal City Club (Washington, D.C.), Overseas 
Press Club (New York), Foreign Policy Quarterly (editorial 
board). Awards, honors: Maria Moors Cabot Gold Medal 
($1,000 award) of Columbia University for Advancement of 
International Friendship in the Americas, 1959; Overseas Press 
Club Citation, 1965; Sigma Delta Distinguished Service 
Award, 1968; Overseas Press Club Award for Best Book on 
Foreign Affairs, 1978. 


WRITINGS—For young people: The Winds of Revolution: Latin 

America Today and Tomorrow, Praeger, 1963, 2nd edition, 

revised, 1965; Innocents at Home, Viking, 1974; The Energy 

Crisis, Watts, 1974, revised edition, 1978; The Invasion of 
zechoslovakia: August, 1968, Watts, 1974. 


Other writings: Twilight of the Tyrants, Holt, 1959; New Trends 
in Latin America, Foreign Policy Association, 1960; (with Karl 
E. Meyer) The Cuban Invasion: The Chronicle of a Disaster, 
Praeger, 1962; Latin America, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1965; The Dominican Diary, Delacorte, 1965; The Bombs of 
Palomares, Viking, 1967; Czechoslovakia Since World War 
II, Viking, 1971; (editor) The United States and the Caribbean 
(American Assembly series), Prentice-Hall, 1971; Portrait of 
Spain, American Heritage Press, 1972; Compulsive Spy, Vi- 
king, 1974; The Illusion of Peace, Viking, 1978; Diplomatic 
Immunity (novel), Simon & Schuster, 1981. Contributor to 
New York Times Magazine, New Yorker, and other magazines 
and newspapers. 


aX 


TAD SZULC 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Novel on Eastern Europe. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: New York Times Book Re- 
view, April 23, 1967; Listener, May 18, 1967; Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, June 12, 1967, New Leader, July 3, 1967, May 
3, 1971; Saturday Review, January 30, 1971. 


TAYLOR, Kenneth N(athaniel) 1917- 


PERSONAL: Born May 8, 1917, in Portland, Ore.; son of 
George N. (a minister) and Charlotte B. (Huff) Taylor; married 
Margaret Louise West, September 13, 1940; children: Re- 
becca, John, Martha, Peter, Janet, Cynthia, Mark, Gretchen, 
Mary Lee, Alison. Education: Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Ill., B.S., 1938; Dallas Theological Seminary, student, 1940- 
43; Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Th.M., 1944. Of- 
fice: Tyndale House Publishers, 336 Gundersen Dr., Wheaton, 
Ill. 60187. 


CAREER: Moody Press, Chicago, IIl., director, Moody Press, 
1947-62, director, Moody Literature Mission, 1948-62; Tyn- 
dale House Publishers, Wheaton, IIl., president, 1962—; Short 
Terms Abroad, director, 1963-77; Coverdale House Publishers, 
London, England, chairman of the board, 1969-79; Christian 
Library Service, director, 1972-76; Living Bibles Foundation, 
London, England, chairman, 1973-79; Gordon-Conwell The- 
ological Seminary, board of visitors, 1974; Fuller Theological 
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Jesus loves little children. #(From Taylor's Bible Story Book by Kenneth N. Taylor. Illustrated 
by Richard and Frances Hook.) 
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Taylor 


Seminary, trustee, 1974-80; Living Bibles International, in- 
ternational president, 1977—. 


MEMBER: Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship (member of board 
of directors, 1950-59), Association of Christian Prison Workers 
(member of board of reference, 1978—), Evangelical Litera- 
ture Overseas (chairman of the board, 1951-70), Euro-van- 
gelism of Canada (member of board of reference, 1978—), 
Interskrift Forlage Aktiebolog, Sweden (member of board of 
directors, 1974-80), Campus Crusade for Christ Christian Em- 
bassy (member of advisory board, 1976—). 


AWARDS, HONORS: Citation, Layman’s National Bible Com- 
mittee, 1971; Special Award, Religious Heritage of America, 
1972; Distinguished Service Citation, International Society of 
Christian Endeavor, 1973; Nelson Bible Award, Thomas Nel- 
son, Inc., 1973; Better World Award, National VFW Auxil- 
iary, 1974; Distinguished Public Service Award, Messiah Col- 
lege, 1974; Recognition Award, Urban Ministries, Inc., 1977; 
Achievement Award, Christian Booksellers Association, 1980; 
Achievement Award, Allied Paper, 1980; Achievement Award, 
Kingsport Press, 1980; Gutenberg Award, 1981; Litt.D., from 
Wheaton College, 1965, and from Trinity Evangelical Divinity 
School, 1972; honorary Doctor of Humane Letters from Hun- 
tington College, 1974. 


WRITINGS—Juveniles; all published by Moody, except as noted: 
Stories for the Children's Hour, 1953, revised edition, 1968; 
Devotions for the Children’s Hour, 1954; 1 See, 1955, revised 
edition published as Living Thoughts for the Children’s Hour, 
1958; Bible in Pictures for Little Eyes to See, 1956; Romans 
for the Children’s Hour, 1959, revised edition published as A 
Living Letter for the Children's Hour, 1968; Almost Twelve, 
Tyndale, 1968; Creation and the High School Student, Tyn- 
dale, 1969; Evolution and the High School Student, Tyndale, 
1969; Taylor's Bible Story Book, Tyndale, 1970; Living Bible 
Story, Tyndale, 1979; Lost on the Trail, Tyndale, 1980. 


Adult books; all published by Tyndale, except as noted: /s 
Christianity Credible?, Inter-Varsity, 1948; Living Letters, 1962; 
Living Prophecies, 1965; Living Gospels, 1966; Living Psalms 
and Proverbs, 1967; Living Lessons of Life and Love, 1968; 
Living Book of Moses, 1969; Living History of Israel, 1970; 
The Living Bible, 1971. 


SIDELIGHTS: **My children were one of the chief inspirations 
for producing The Living Bible. Our family devotions were 
tough going because of the difficulty we had understanding the 
King James Version, which we were then using, or the Revised 
Standard Version, which we used later. All too often | would 
ask questions to be sure the children understood, and they 
would shrug their shoulders—they didn’t know what the pas- 
sage was talking about. So I would explain it. | would para- 
phrase it for them and give them the thought. It suddenly 
occurred to me one afternoon that I should write out the reading 
for that evening thought by thought, rather than doing it on 
the spot during our devotional time. So I did, and read the 
chapter to the family that evening with exciting results—they 
knew the answers to all the questions I asked! So that was the 
beginning of my work on paraphrasing The Living Bible. 


“*My greatest prayer is that The Living Bible will bring people 
closer to God and give them more knowledge of the way He 
works and of the tremendous privilege they have in being 
children of God through Christ the Savior."’ 


we 


- 
> 
- 


KENNETH N. TAYLOR 


The Living Bible, a modern English paraphrase of the entire 
Bible, took Taylor fourteen years to complete and has sold 
over twenty-five million copies. 


TAYLOR, Sydney (Brenner) 1904(?)-1978 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume |: Born 
about 1904, in New York, N.Y.; died of cancer, February 12, 
1978, in Queens, N.Y. Author of children’s books. Taylor was 
an actress and a dancer with the Martha Graham Company for 
a decade before the birth of her only child. It was for her 
daughter that she wrote her stories of first generation American 
Jews in New York’s Lower East Side, the ‘‘All-of-a-Kind 
Family’’ books based on her childhood experiences. Years after 
the stories were written, Taylor's husband submitted them to 
a publisher without her knowledge. All-of-a-Kind Family, pub- 
lished in 1951, won the Charles W. Follett Award for that year 
and the 1952 Schwartz Juvenile Book Award. Encouraged by 
this success, Taylor continued to write for children. The fifth 
book in the series, Ella of All-of-a-Kind Family, was published 
posthumously. Taylor occasionally wrote, directed, and cho- 
reographed plays for children. For More Information See: More 
Junior Authors, Wilson, 1963; Contemporary Authors, Vol- 
umes 5-8, revised, Gale, 1969; More Books by More People, 
Citation Press, 1974; Twentieth Century Children’s Writers, 
St. Martin’s, 1978. Obituaries: New York Times, February 14, 
1978; School Library Journal, April, 1978; Contemporary 
Authors, Volumes 77-80, Gale, 1979. 
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JOHN TEBBEL 


TEBBEL, John (William) 


PERSONAL: Born November 16, 1912, in Boyne City, Mich.; 
son of William Farr and Edna Mae Tebbel; married Kathryn 
Carl (a copy editor), April 29, 1939; children: Judith Elaine 
Tebbel Smith. Education: Central Michigan University, A.B., 
1935; Columbia University, M.S., 1937. Politics: Independ- 
ent. Home: 876-A Heritage Village, Southbury, Conn. 06488. 
Agent: Harold Matson Co., Inc., 22 East 40th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10016. 


1912- 


CAREER: Times-News, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
36; Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich., reporter, 1937-39; 
Providence Journal, Providence, R.1., feature writer and Sun- 
day music editor, 1939-41; American Mercury, New York City, 
managing editor, 1941-43; New York Times, New York City, 
Sunday staff writer, 1943; E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York City, associate editor, 1943-46; New York University, 
New York City, assistant professor, 1949-52, associate pro- 
fessor, 1952-54, professor of journalism, 1954-76, head of 
department, 1954-65, director of Graduate Institute of Book 
Publishing, 1958-62. Part-time instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941-46. Free-lance writer, 1943—. Consultant to var- 
ious foundations and corporations. Member: Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists, Authors Guild of Authors League of Americ 
Players Club, New York University Club. Awards, honors: 
Litt.D, from Central Michigan University, 1948; alumni award 


city editor, 1935- 


from Journalism Alumni Association of Columbia University, 
1975. 


WRITINGS—For young people: From Rags to Riches: Horatio 
Alger, Jr. and the American Dream, Macmillan, 1963; David 
Sarnoff: Putting Electrons to Work, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1963; The Compact History of the American Newspaper, Haw- 
thorn, 1963, revised edition, 1969; Red Runs the River: The 
Rebellion of Chief Pontiac, Hawthorn, 1966; The Compact 
History of the Indian Wars, Hawthorn, 1966; American Mag- 
azines: A Compact History, Hawthorn, 1969; (with Ramon 
Eduardo Ruiz) South by Southwest: The Mexican-American and 
His Heritage, Doubleday, 1969; The Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
August 20, 1794: President Washington Secures the Ohio Val- 
ley, Watts, 1972; Opportunities in Publishing Careers, Vo- 
cational Guidance Manuals, 1975; Opportunities in Journalism 
Careers, Vocational Guidance Manuals, 1977; Opportunities 
in Magazine Publishing, National Textbook Co., 1980. 


Other writings: An American Dynasty: The Story of the McCor- 
micks, Medills, and Pattersons, Doubleday, 1947, reprinted, 
Greenwood Press, 1968; The Marshall Fields, Dutton, 1947; 
George Horace Lorimer and the Saturday Evening Post, Dou- 
bleday, 1948; (editor) Francis Parkman, The Battle for North 
America, Doubleday, 1948 


(With Kenneth N. Stewart) Makers of Modern Journalism, 
Prentice-Hall, 1950; Your Body: How to Keep It Healthy, Har- 
per, 1951; The Conqueror (novel), Dutton, 1951; Touched With 
Fire (historical novel), Dutton, 1952; The Life and Good Times 
of William Randolph Hearst, Dutton, 1952; George Washing- 
ton's America, Dutton, 1954; A Voice in the Streets (novel), 
Dutton, 1954; The Magic of Balanced Living: A Man's Key to 
Health, Well-Being, and Peace of Mind, Harper, 1956. 


(With Keith Jennison) The American Indian Wars, 
1960; The Inheritors Study of America’s Great Fortunes 
and What Happened to Them, Putnam, 1962; (editor with Ann 
Seranne) The Epicure’s Companion, Mc 1962; The Hu- 
man Touch in Business: The Story of Charles R. Hook, Who 
Rose From Office Boy to Internationally-Known Business Leader, 
Otterbein Press, 1963; Paperback Books: A Pocket History, 
Pocket Books, 1963; Open Letters to Newspaper Readers, James 
Heineman, 1968; A History of Book Publishing in the United 
States, Bowker, Volume |: The Creation of an Industry, 1630- 
1865, 1972, Volume II: The Expansion of an Industry, 1865- 
1919, 1975, Volume III: The Golden Age: Between Two Wars, 
1920-1940, 1978, Volume IV: The Great Change: 1940-1980, 
Bowker, 1981; The Media in America: A Social and Political 
History, Crowell, 1974 


Harper, 


Author of about forty ghostwritten books. Contributor of more 
than five hundred articles to popular magazines, including Sar- 
urday Review. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: The Press and the Presidency, 
Indiana University Press. 


for 


SIDELIGHTS; **] agree with Samuel Johnson that no man but 
a blockhead ever wrote for anything but money. Yet Johnson 
knew, as every writer knows, that he also writes because there 
is no alternative. At ten, living on a farm in the middle of 
Michigan, with Manhattan as remote from me as the moon, I 
told inquiring relatives that when I grew up I intended to go 
to New York and be a writer. A dozen or so years later, I was 
doing just that. I could not then, nor could I now, conceive of 
any other kind of life—except for music, a life I sampled briefly 
with my violin, but fortunately had sense enough to realize 
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Tebbel 


Chippewa Indian girls harvesting wild rice. a(From The Battle of Fallen Timbers, August 20, 
1794 by John Tebbel. Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History.) 


was not my real talent. The experience, however, gave me a 
lifetime of listening enjoyment, as well as an opportunity to 
write about music on occasion. 


“‘Newspapers were the springboard I used to attain the literary 
life, as so many others have done, from Dickens onward, and 
I still regard it as an ideal preparation. The news is life itself, 
the same materials the writer uses for nonfiction or, enhanced, 
as fiction. Reporting as I did, from the small town to the big 
city, gives a writer basic perspectives and perceptions about 
life that stay with him always, (I use ‘‘he’’ and ‘thim’’ ge- 
nerically, of course; as we all know by now, women respond 
in the same way.) When I became a writer of books and mag- 
azine articles, | found that newspapers had taught me how to 
organize, how to dig for facts, and in many cases how to 
separate illusion from reality. I had one other advantage: a year 


spent with Douglas Southall Freeman as a once-a-week pro- 
fessor. He taught me the research methods I have used ever 
since, methods of the utmost value 


‘A year spent at the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, was the turning point in my life. It translated me 
from a Michigan small town to life on metropolitan dailies, 
besides subjecting my writing for the first time to the critical 
eye of top-flight professionals, and demonstrating to me that 
although I had been writing for money since I was fourteen, 
I had a great deal to learn about the craft. | am still learning 


“Another turning point came in 1949. I had topped off a career 
on newspapers and magazines with four years as a publisher's 
editor, a job | had enjoyed more than anything I'd ever done 
After ghostwriting a few books for the publisher, E. P, Dutton, 


Tebbel 
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I had quit with a two-book contract from Doubleday and free- 
lanced for three years—enough time to convince me I could 
never cope with the constant anxiety of the freelancer’s life. 
Then my Columbia classmate, Vance Packard, who has been 
my good friend for forty years, helped me get a job in the 
journalism department at New York University. As so many 
other writers have discovered, I found that teaching and writing 
made an ideal combination as a way of life, particularly since 
teaching gave me nearly as much satisfaction. 


**As a writer, I belong to that rapidly disappearing breed, the 
generalists. We survive in an age of specialization, perhaps 
developing a specialty or two in self-defense. Writers who 
began their careers with newspaper and magazine work are 
much more likely to be generalists than others, and that was 
the case with me. I was born with an insatiable curiosity about 
virtually everything, and that, I suppose, was what led to writ- 
ing in the first place. 


“‘Much of my work is biographical, reflecting an intense in- 
terest in other people's lives, which may be my chief char- 
acteristic. My books have also, for the most part, dealt with 
American history because I have always regarded history in 
general as the greatest show on earth. I approach it from a 
standpoint that is now quite unfashionable, even regarded as 
unscholarly in many quarters. It's what was once called the 
“great man’ theory, that is the belief that men and women make 
history, not events. This, of course, is anathema to those who 
believe in the economic approach, or the quantifying approach 
(as the socio-historians do), Children in school hate history, 
by and large, because it is usually taught in terms of names 
and dates and political movements. I've always believed it was 
too bad they weren't taught that history is an endlessly un- 
folding human drama, embracing all of life. That is the ap- 
proach | use in my books. 


“*When I taught at New York University, I lectured on com- 
munications history in those terms, and I believe gave a whole 
generation or so of my students a different view of history than 
they had been taught, one which most of them appeared to find 
completely absorbing. I’m teaching in my books, too—telling 
people all the stories about people I can find, trying to make 
their lives and actions more understandable. 


“That's what writers do, or should be doing, I think—to ex- 
plain the world to the people who live in it, from their own 
unique perspectives. The reader gains many such perspectives 
from what he reads, and relates them to his own perceptions 
of the world. That is how personalities develop and change, 
and that to me is why writing and reading are such vital human 
activities. 


“Lam a compulsive writer—that is, I'm not really happy unless 
I'm writing. | work a regular business day, more or less, at 
the typewriter (an Olympia office standard electric), stopping 
for lunch and for tea. | work best under deadline pressure, and 
intersperse writing bouts with spells of travel, another addic- 
tion. I write to the constant accompaniment of a New York 
good music station, and I hear a great deal of music, both 
classic and jazz, at other times, often from a very large recorded 
library of both. I'm also an obsessive magazine reader, anc 
consequently don’t read as many books as I'd like to, but I 
would never be able to do that in any case. Another interest 
is sports, which I follow avidly on television. I see as much 
theatre as possible, and in fact have never met an art I didn’t 
like. 


“*My books have had reasonably good sales, for the most part, 
and one (The Inheritors) was on the New York Times best- 
seller list for a week. Some have been translated and distributed 
in the U.K., Spain, West Germany, Sweden, Italy, Brazil, and 
Australia. Of them all, my greatest satisfaction has come from 
the four-volume A History of Book Publishing in the United 
States. For me, it has been not only a rewarding part-time 
absorption for the past twenty years, but extremely satisfying 
in the sense that I have created something unique that will 
outlast me and be useful to future generations. No writer could 
ask for more. 


“As for advice to aspiring writers, Epictetus said it all in his 
Discourses, and | repeated it for twenty years in my fiction 
workshop at N.Y.U.: ‘If you would be a writer, write.""’ 


TEMKIN, Sara Anne (Schlossberg) 1913- 


PERSONAL: Born October 1, 1913, in Hoboken, N.J.; daugh- 
ter of Morris and Katherine (Sherman) Schlossberg; married 
Edward Temkin (a librarian), 1948; children: Suzanne Mara. 
Education: Studied at New Jersey State Teachers College, 1930- 
34, George Washington University, 1946-48. Home: 69 Daisy 
Farms Rd., New Rochelle, N.Y. 10804. Agent: Lenniger Lit- 
erary Agency, 11 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10036. 
Office: Cranford Public Library, 224 Walnut Ave., Cranford, 
N.J. 


CAREER: Linden Public Library, Linden, N.J., reference li- 
brarian, 1936-42; Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C., 
section head in reference division, 1944-48; Cranford Public 
Library, Cranford, N.J., assistant director, 1956-81. Military 
service: U.S. Army, Women’s Army Corps, one year. Mem- 
ber: New Jersey Library Association, Suburban Symphony, 
Union County Regional Health Planning (chairman of mem- 
bership committee), Union County Medical Society (judicial 
committee), 


WRITINGS: (With Lucy A. Hovell) Jimmy Williams, Library 
Assistant, Messner, 1962; (with Alpha Myers) Your Future in 
Library Careers, Rosen Press, 1973. Editor, New Jersey Bib- 
liographer, published by Bibliography Committee of New Jer- 
sey Library Association. Contributor of stories, articles and 
poems to periodicals. Book reviewer for young adults column, 
Library Journal. Medical ghostwriter. Contributor to profes- 
sional journals. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Proposed psychiatric monthly letter. 


SIDELIGHTS: **As soon as I could read, libraries became an 
inextricable part of my life. When I started to work as a li- 
brarian, books were at once my vocation and my avocation, 
Little did my employers know that I would have paid them for 
the privilege of working in the library. 


“Both of my books have been about librarianship as a career. 
The first one was fiction. In my second one, I tried by writing 
a different sort of vocational guidance book, to tell young 
people how rewarding and pleasurable a career as a librarian 
could be. This quote from my second book explains exactly 
how I feel: 


“**Next to members of the medical profession, who more than 
the librarian can help humanity? For the scholar and the sci- 
entist, the librarian paves the way to future knowledge and 
shows what has been done in the past. To the student, the 
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Thomas 


SARA ANNE TEMKIN 


librarian can sometimes be of more help than his teacher. To 
the child, the librarian with knowledge of books and love of 
children can open doors to a world of imagination and joy that 
will be with him all of his life. And to that great majority of 
people, whose lives do not extend beyond their humdrum ex- 
istence, the librarian can again, with empathy and knowledge 
of the library’s wares, be a source of inspiration, learning, and 
recreation that they might otherwise never have. These are but 
a few of the things a librarian gives. In return, there is the 
feeling that sometimes the book given the patron might change 
his life, the realization that matching a person with a particular 
book will give a few hours of pleasure to someone with no 
other joy in life, and the knowledge that, with help, some 
frustrated student is able to get through college. We could go 
on and on. It's a wonder librarians don’t just burst with sat- 
isfaction."** 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Reading and music. 


TENGGREN, Gustaf 1896-1970 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 18: Born 
November 2, 1896, in Magra, Sweden; died April 6, 1970; 
buried in Spruce Lawn Cemetery, West Southport, Me. Artist 
and illustrator of children’s books. Tenggren emigrated to the 
United States in 1920, working at various art-related jobs in 


Cleveland, Ohio. Two years later he moved to New York City, 
opened a studio, and began his career as a full-time illustrator 
of children’s books. In 1936 Tenggren went to work for Walt 
Disney Studios as an art director and participated in the creation 


of such animated film cla s **Snow Whit *Fanta 
“*Pinocchio,"’ and ‘‘Bambi."’ As a result of his four-year con- 
nection with Disney Studios, Tenggren later became a frequent 
illustrator of Little Golden Books, including standards like The 
Poky Little Puppy, The Saggy, Baggy Elephant, and The Tawny, 
Scrawny Lion. For More Information See: More Junior Au- 
thors, Wilson, 1963; American Picture Books from ‘‘Noah's 
Ark’’ to ‘‘The Beast Within,’’ Macmillan, 1976; Who Was Who 
in America, Volume 6, Marquis, 1976. Obituaries: New York 
Times, April 9, 1970. 


THOMAS, Estelle Webb 1899- 


PERSONAL: Born January 11, 1899, in Woodruff, Ariz.; 
daughter of Edward Milo and Charlotte (Maxwell) Webb; mar- 
tied James H. Thomas (a former irrigation supervisor for Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and rancher), April 30, 1917; children: 
Wayne Russell, Edward Murray, Kathleen (Mrs. Richard E. 
Cloward). Education: Lived in Mexico as a child, and had two 
years of tutoring at Jaurez Academy, 1910-12. Politics: Re- 
publican. Religion: Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
Home address: 1108 W. Clarion Dr., Torrance, Calif. 90502. 
Agent: Ruth Cantor, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010. 


CAREER: Teacher in Arizona elementary schools, 1914-31, 
and substitute teacher in Indian schools for severs 's during 
World War II; lived on a Navajo reservation in New Mexico, 
1936-60, writing most of that time as a *‘stringer’’ for Far- 
mington Daily Times and other newspapers in Gallup, N.M., 
and Holbrook, Ariz. Teacher of social relations, Clay Springs 
Relief Society, 1960—. President of chapter, American Wom- 
en’s Voluntary Service, Tohatchi, N.M., 1942-44. Member: 
American Gold Star Mothers, American Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor. Awards, honors: First prize for short story in 
Latter-day Saints centennial contest, 1947; Eliza Snow Short 
Story Award, 1947; Clover poetry contest prize, 1972; third 
prize in list of 100 books published by University Presses, for 
Gift of Laughter. 


WRITINGS—For young people: Billy and the Bar-Bar-A, Cax- 
ton, 1955; The Torch Bearer, F. Watts, 1959; Gift of Laughter, 
Westminster, 1967; End of the Trail (poems), Chiva Publish- 
ing, 1974; Life's Willing Servant (biography of Charlotte Max- 
well Webb), Graphicopy, 1975; Uncertain Sanctuary, West- 
water Press, 1980. Poems included in a number of anthologies; 
short stories, articles, poems, and pen-and-ink drawings have 
appeared in most juvenile periodicals, including Child Life, 
Story Parade, and Children’s Friend. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A novel, Long Dark Road. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘1 think of my life as a series of eras, each 
distinct in itself, the few years of childhood in Arizona, mostly 
spent in a school room since both parents were teachers and 
when I was three years old my baby sister and I spent our days 
in the hall of an Academy my father had founded and where 
they both taught. 


“Then the fourteen years in Mexico, which in retrospect seem 
too perfect to be real. Where life was as bright as the Mexican 
skies and nature was generous and life easy. As we children 
knew nothing of the great world beyond the border, its ex- 


Thomas 


citements and pleasures, we did not miss it and enjoyed the 
Arcadian simplicity of our small colonies and the friendly na- 
tives. We knew the peons had been oppressed for the past three 
hundred years, but we were good to them and they liked to 
work for us; President Porfirio Diaz was a friend to North 
Americans, encouraged their thrift and energy and appreciated 
their development of the resources of his rich, but sadly back- 
ward country. 


“Then came the revolt of the peons, the Madero revolution 
and the benevolent despot lost his place in the sun and fled to 
Spain, a broken-hearted and ailing old man. The new regime— 
jealous of the prosperous and what they considered the dom- 
ineering North Americans and resentful of the fact that while 
they developed the mineral and other wasted assets, they took 
most of the wealth out of the country—decided the gringos 
must go. There was another, more cogent factor—the United 
States was considering intervention and they wanted none of 
it; their common slogan was ‘Mexico for the Mexican and to 
hell with the gringos.’ So, although the colonists were making 
the desert ‘blossom as the rose’ and were loyal to the land of 
their adoption, they had to go too, in the general exodus of 
1912. 


“*My next era was the difficult one of getting established again 
in the United States. We had left Mexico hurriedly, with noth- 
ing but a few clothes; money was inaccessible, our homes were 
pillaged, our land and animals seized by the rebels. Only the 
few who had taken out Mexican citizenship, were able after 
the ten year war ended, to return to their ruined homes, but 
their still rich land and fruitful orchards. 


“This experience was new and exciting to us youngsters, but 
now I can realize what it meant to our parents to start life over 
with absolutely nothing at the age when they had begun to 
relax in comfort. | became a teacher and taught Anglos, Mex- 
icans and Indians at various times. 


“*My third era began with my marriage to a cattleman-farmer 
and life on an Arizona ranch for eighteen years. I loved it all, 
my devoted husband, my three beautiful children, the days full 
of work, riding, putting up fruit, dancing, picnicking and camp- 
ing out in the White mountains. 


“The next phase was the result of the big depression, which 
made our cattle and produce worthless. We left our ranch and 
spent the next twenty-five years on the Navajo Indian reser- 
vation in New Mexico. My husband was a supervisor and I 
did substitute teaching in the Indian schools, entertained Big 
Wheels in BIA, wrote for two newspapers and besides the short 
stories and articles | had been writing all my life, did two 
novels about Indians. I lost my mother, my oldest son in the 
war, the other son was a pilot flying over Europe and my 
daughter finished college and married. 


“Then came retirement, the return to Arizona to occupy the 
hundred-year-old former home of my husband's parents, to 
write other novels, my mother’s biography and a book of poems. 
We sold the cattle, horses and one of the ranches and did a lot 
of traveling in the next few years, to our daughter’s home in 
California and to Houston, where our son was head of the 
computer program at NASA. We went to the reservation many 
times, where we had a host of government and Indian friends, 
to the Philippines to visit the grave of our son in the beautiful 
military cemetery at Manila, to many places of interest in the 
United States and often to Mexico, the scene of my childhood, 
then to Portugal, where our son was now general manager of 
Univac in Southern Europe. 
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**Now, the final era. My husband died in February and I am 
with my daughter and family in California and will soon visit 
my son in Pennsylvania. My children and grandchildren are 
wonderful to me and I try to accept this era, if not with the 
buoyancy of the others, but graciously as the closing scenes 
of an interesting life. Naturally, | found much to write about 
during those long eventful years, when my greatest drawback 
was a scarcity of time. Now that I have plenty of time, I hope 
I will NOT WASTE A PRECIOUS MOMENT OF IT.”* 


THUM, Gladys 1920- 


PERSONAL: Born November 9, 1920, in St. Louis, Mo.; 
daughter of Frank Charles and Louise (Holle) Thum. Educa- 
tion: Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., B.A., 1948, 
M.A., 1950; University of California, Berkeley, graduate study, 
1952; St. Louis University, Ph.D., 1975. Home: 6507 Gram- 
mond, St. Louis, Mo. 63139. Agent: Eleanor Wood, Blassin- 
game, McCauley & Wood, 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Office: Department of English, St. Louis Community 
College at Florissant Valley, 3400 Pershall Rd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 63135. 


CAREER: Administrative assistant, information specialist and 
officer, teacher, commentary writer, and chief of U.S. broad- 
cast and visual news Chinese-Korean broadcasts from Japan. 
Worked for the U.S. Department of State and Department of 
Defense in Washington, D.C., Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Okinawa, Japan, 1950-63; St. Louis Community College at 
Florissant Valley, St. Louis, Mo., assistant professor, 1965- 
67, associate professor, 1968-75, professor of English, 1976—. 
Military service: U.S. Army Air Forces, Air Transport Com- 
mand, 1944-46; public relations writer. Member: St. Louis 
Writers Guild, American Association of Women in Community 
and Junior Colleges, National Organization of Women, Phi 
Lambda Theta. 


WRITINGS: (With sister, Marcella Thum) The Persuaders (for 
children), Atheneum, 1972; Persuasion and Propaganda (for 
young adults), McDougal, Littell, 1974; Bias Against Women 
in American Educational History—A Propaganda Analysis 


GLADYS THUM 
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(microfilm publication) [Ann Arbor, Michigan], 1975; Ex- 
ploring Military America, Atheneum, 1982. Contributor of 
articles to newspapers and journals. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A novel about Cambodia, Peace Came 
As A Stranger; Propaganda Analysis: Funny Fuzzy Images. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘1 think most writers are in love with words. 
They know words are difficult, slippery and often clumsy as 
means of communication, but they also know that words can 
be strung out and woven into webs that catch and hold readers 
of all ages. Words, not fire nor the wheel, were human beings’ 
first big feat of magic. Words actually make us human. 


“But they can be exasperating. I wrote my first ‘novel’ at age 
eleven. I was the only one who read it. It was a story about a 
boy who loved baseball. But I soon realized that some changes 
and additions were needed. My ‘first draft’ left out words that 
gave names, places, times. My first draft—as all of my other 
first drafts—needed changing. Making magic with words is 
not an easy job, for me. I have written quite a lot of non- 
fiction since that first novel. But I still have to rewrite my first 
draft. And rewrite. And rewrite. But the writing does improve. 
And gradually the magic occurs." 


TOLSTOI, Leo (Nikolaevich) 1828-1910 


PERSONAL: Born August 28, 1828 (or September 9, according 
to some sources), in Yasnaya Polyana, the family estate in the 
province of Tula, Russia; died November, 1910, in Astapovo, 
Russia; buried in Yasnaya Polyana; son of Nikolay Ilyich (a 
retired army officer and landowner) and Princess Marya Ni- 
kolayevna Volkonskaya Tolstoi; married Sofya Andreyevna 
Behrs, 1862; children: thirteen. Education: Privately educated 
by French and German tutors; attended the University of Ka- 
zan, 1844-47. Home: Yasnaya Polyana, Russia. 


CAREER: Author, moralist, and social reformer. 
Yasnaya Polyana about 1847; led an aimless, pleas 
life as a youth, but became, in the 1850° 
concerned with improving the lot of the se egan his writing 
career while a soldier in the Caucasus, 1852; travelled through 
Europe, 1856-57 and 1860-61; organized an experimental school 
for peasant children, 1859; about 1876, began to develop his 
own Christian doctrine based on simplicity, pacifism, and 
nonresistance to evil; organized relief for the starving popu- 
lation of Middle Ri , 1891-92; renounced his rights to his 
books, personal property, and money, 1895-96; excommuni- 
cated by the Russian Orthodox Church, 1901. Military service: 
Served in the Russian army in the Caucasus, 1851, and in 
Sevastopol during the Crimean War, 1853-56. 


WRITINGS—Of interest to young people: War and Peace (novel; 
written about 1865-69; translation by N. H. Dole), Crowell, 
1889 [other editions translated by Constance Garnett, J. Lane, 
1911, reissued, Crowell, 1976, modern abridgment by Edmund 
Fuller, Dell, 1970; translation by Louise and Aylmer Maude, 
Oxford University Press, 1922-23, reissued, 1970; other edi- 
tions illustrated by Barnett Freedman, Limited Editions Club, 
1938; Fritz Eichenberg, Heritage Press, 1938, reprinted, 1962]; 
Anna Karenina (novel; written about 1873-77; translation by 
C. Garnett), J. Lane, 1911 [another edition translated by L. 
and A. Maude, Oxford University Press, 1919, revised edition, 
edited by George Gibian, W. W. Norton, 1970; other editions 
illustrated by F. Eichenberg, Doubleday, Doran, 1944, Laszlo 
Matulay, World Publishing, 1946, B. Freedman, Heritage Press, 
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Tolstoi as a Crimean Army officer. 


; Ivan Ilyitch, and Other Stories (written about 1884; 
slation by N. H, Dole), Crowell, 1887 [another edition 
translated by L. and A. Maude, Oxford University Press, 1935, 
reissued as The Death of Ivan Ilyitch and Other Stories, 1971} 


The Long Exile, and Other Stories for Children (translation by 
N. H. Dole), Crowell, 1888; Hadji Murad (written about 1896; 
translation by A. Maude), Dodd, 1912 [another edition trans- 
lated by W. G. Carey, Heinemann, 1962, McGraw, 1965]; 
Twenty-Three Tales (translation by L. and A. Maude), H. 
Frowde, 1906 (Part I consists of Tales for Children: **God 
Sees the Truth, but Waits A Prisoner in the Caucasus,"’ 
and ‘‘The Bear-Hunt."’), reissued Oxford University Press, 
1967; Russian Stories and Legends (translation by L. and A. 
Maude; illustrated by Alexander Alexeieff; introduction by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher), Pantheon, 1946, reissued, 1967; Fa- 
bles and Fairy Tales (translation by Ann Dunnigan; illustrated 
by Sheila Greenwald), New American Library, 1962, reissued, 
1972; Nikolenka’s Childhood (excerpt from Tolstoi's auto- 
biography Childhood, Boyhood, Youth; translated by L. and 
A. Maude; illustrated by Maurice Sendak), Pantheon, 1963; 
Little Stories (for children; illustrated by Erika Klein), Aurora, 
1971. 


Other principal writings—Novels: The Cossacks (1854), Mas- 
ter and Man (1885), The Kreutzer Sonata (1889), Resurrection 
(1899); Plays: The Power of Darkness (1887), The Light That 
Shines in Darkness (1912); Autobiographies: Childhood (1852), 
Boyhood (1854), Adolescence (1857), A Confession (1884) 
Also author of numerous essays on aesthetics, philosophy, 
religion, education, and social reform. 
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(From the movie “Anna Karenina,” starring Greta Garbo and Fredric March. Copyright 1935 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp.) 


(From the Russian film “War and Peace,” released by Continental Films, 1968.) 
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(From the movie “Love,” starring Greta Garbo and John Gilbert, adapted from the novel Anna 
Karenina. Copyright 1928 by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp.) 


(From the BBC-TV movie “War and Peace,” starring David Swift as Napoleon. Presented by 
Time-Life Television, 1972.) 


Stadler 


carry home armloads of books from the public library every 
Saturday. Although I managed to keep up with my school work 
and graduated salutatorian from my high school, still I was on 
probation in English when I entered college. 


“Frankly, I did not like to write, and whenever a term paper 
was required for a course, | would ask the professor if I could 
make an oral presentation, By coincidence, after graduation, 
a friend told me about a job with the ‘Voice of America’ as 
an announcer. During the interview, the director asked me if 
I could write. I told him I hated writing, but the director said 
he needed writers badly. Would I try writing some feature 
spots. I wrote two for him and he offered me a job at twice 
the salary | was getting. That was the beginning of my writing 
career. For five years I wrote feature scripts, and the deadlines 
honed my writing skills. No sooner had one script gone out 
over the air, it was time to start another. 


“One of the features that I wrote weekly was a report on the 
Chinese in the United States which was beamed to China and 
the Far East. From the scanty literature available, I discovered 
that the stereotypic image of the Chinese in the United States 
was a hair-raising one. When I quit the Voice’ after the birth 
of my second child, I decided to correct the image with my 
own book. But the children came one after the other, and with 
four little ones, I had no business writing a book nor the time 
to do so. 1 was driven toward its completion purely out of the 
conviction that someone had to set the record straight. 


“That first book,Cat at Bat — wasa success. It appeared 
at a time of heightened ethnic consciousness and made a con- 
siderable impact. I was invited to teach at City College of New 
York in the newly established Asian Studies department. Out- 
side of my own book, information on the Chinese in the United 
States was extremely scarce, and I had to generate my own 
curriculum materials. The only recourse for me was to research 
and write my own. Since then I have written books on all 
levels, from juveniles to college texts. 


‘Writing is an extremely satisfying experience—afterwards! 
At the time of writing it is 98 per cent perspiration and per- 
sistence, perhaps a larger proportion of the latter. In my younger 
days, I never dreamed that | would be writing books. And to 
think it all started from pure coincidence!” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Communication Arts, May/June 1980. 


SUTTON, Eve(lyn Mary) 1906- 


PERSONAL: Born September 14, 1906, in Preston, Lanca- 
shire, England; daughter of John James (a dentist) and Elizabeth 
(Clayton) Breakell; married Alfred Sutton (a pharmaceutical 
chemist), October 8, 1931; children: Richard John, Martin 
James. Education: Attended Goldsmiths College, University 
of London, 1925-27. Home: 84 Kohimarama Rd., Flat 1, 
Auckland 5, New Zealand. 


CAREER: Teacher in primary level, Lancashire, England, 1927- 
31. Writer. Member: New Zealand Writers Society (Auckland 
chairman, 1971-72), Children’s Literature Association (New 
Zealand), Auckland Museum Institute. Awards, honors: Esther 
Glen Award from New Zealand Library Association, 1975, for 
My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes. 
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WRITINGS—AIl for children: My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes, 
Parents’ Magazine Press, 1974, Green Gold, Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 1976; Tuppenny Brown, Hamish Hamilton, 1977; Johnny 
Sweep, Hamish Hamilton, 1977; Moa Hunter, Hamish Ham- 
ilton, 1978; Skip for the Huntaway, Price Milburn (New Zea- 
land), 1981. Contributor of stories, poems, and articles to mag- 
azines in New Zealand, Australia, and England. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Junior novel of adventure set in mid- 
nineteenth century Auckland, South Pacific Islands, and Aus- 
tralia. 


SIDELIGHTS: *'| came to writing in a rather unusual way. We 
arrived in New Zealand in 1949 with our two small boys. We 
found ourselves faced with a new country, new friends, a new 
culture, new myths and legends, a new history—a whole fund 
of inspiration if I'd been a writer then, but I wasn’t. Once 
we'd settled down, I felt the need for some worthwhile activity, 
something that I could pursue at home in my own time, in the 
spare time between the necessary routines of running a home. 
Braille transcription seemed to fill the bill, so I joined a Braille 
club for voluntary transcribers and began my training. Three 
months later | gained my certificate and began to transcribe 
books for blind readers. Passionately fond of words as I was 
(and still am) I took to this new skill as to a second nature. 
My work was mainly done for private requests—biographies, 
novels, textbooks for a blind schoolboy working for School 
Certificate (a French novel of the Resistance, a German vo- 
cabulary, an anthology of poetry) and I filled the gaps between 
with cookery recipes and copies of the sleeves from gramo- 
phone records. In the course of my work I made several good 
friends in the blind community. 


“For anyone who loves words, Braille is a miracle. I marvelled 
at its precision and ingenuity, it has the sheer beauty of a 
superbly crafted machine. I wanted to tell everyone about it, 
and what better way to do this than in an article? With no 
experience of writing at all I plunged enthusiastically into my 
first magazine article. Accepted, printed—and paid for. | was 
a writer! 


“I soon came down to earth. A succession of rejections con- 
vinced me that I didn’t know the first thing about writing. So 
I took a course of evening classes in journalism, with immediate 
success in my chosen field of factual articles. This led me to 
being accepted by New Zealand Woman Writers’ Society, where 
I met other women with the same enthusiasms and aspirations. 
A society competition tempted me into writing short stories, 
which opened up another world. This is for me, I said. I was 
sure this was the kind of writing | wanted to do, for ever. 


“There I think I would still be, if my cousin Lynley Dodd 
hadn’t said to me one day, ‘Why don’t we write a children's 
book together? You do the words, I'll do the pictures?” Why 
not indeed? 


“It looked easy. I was supremely confident in Lynley’s side 
of things, she is a splendid artist, but | soon began to realize 
how much work needed to be done before I could even begin 
my part of the book. So many things had to be found out— 
what do small children like to read, or to have read to them? 
How long should the book be? What form should it take, what 
style? And where do I find my idea? Lynley’s cat Wooskit 
jumps into a box every time he sees one, and that set off a 
train of thought. Then, one blessed evening out of nowhere or 
somewhere, the /dea jumped into my mind like Wooskit jump- 
ing into his box, and we were away on our book. 
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Collected works: The Complete Works of Count Tolstoy (trans- 
lated and edited by L. Wiener), 24 volumes, D. Estes, 1904- 
05, reprinted, AMS Press, 1968; Tolstoy Centenary Edition 
(translation by L. and A. Maude; edited by A. Maude), 21 
volumes, H. Milford, 1928-37. 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies: *‘Resurrection’’ (motion pictures), 
starring Arthur Johnson and Donald Crisp, 1909, Masko Film, 
1912, Famous Players-Lasky Corp., 1918, United Artists, star- 
ring Rod La Rocque and Dolores del Rio, 1927, Universal 
Pictures Corp., starring John Boles, 1931; ‘‘A Woman's Res- 
urrection’’ (motion picture), adaptation of Resurrection, Wil- 
liam Fox, 1915; ‘‘We Live Again”’ (motion picture), adaptation 
of Resurrection, starring Fredric March, copyright 1934 by 
Samuel Goldwyn; ‘‘The Living Corpse’’ (motion pictures), 
Warmer’s Features, 1913, Juno Films, 1940; ‘*The Weakness 
of Man’’ (motion picture), adaptation of The Living Corpse, 
World Film Corp., 1916; *‘Atonement’’ (motion picture), ad- 
aptation of The Living Corpse, Pioneer Feature Film Corp., 
1919; *‘Redemption”’ (motion picture), adaptation of The Liv- 
ing Corpse, starring John Gilbert and Conrad Nagel, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 1930. 


“Anna Karenina’’ (motion pictures), William Fox, 1915, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, starring Greta Garbo, Fredric March, and 
Basil Rathbone, 1935, British Lion Film, starring Vivien Leigh 
and Ralph Richardson, 1948; ‘‘Love’’ (motion picture), ad- 
aptation of Anna Karenina, starring Greta Carbo and John 
Gilbert, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 1928; ‘‘The Kreutzer Son- 
ata’’ (motion pictures), starring Theda Bara, 1915, Foreign 
Cinema Arts, 1938. 


“The Cossacks”’ (motion picture), starring John Gilbert, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 1928; ‘‘White Devil’’ (motion picture), ad- 
aptation of Hadji Murad, UFA, 1930; ‘‘The White Warrior’’ 
(motion picture), adaptation of Hadji Murad, starring Steve 
Reeves, Warner Brothers, 1960; *‘The Guest’’ (motion pic- 
ture), adaptation of Where There Is Love There Is God, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corp., 1951; ‘War and Peace”’ (motion 
pictures), Paramount Pictures, starring Audrey Hepburn, Henry 
Fonda, and Mel Ferrer, 1956, Continental Distributing (dubbed 
in English), 1968; ‘‘How Much Is Enough?”’ (motion picture), 
Kairos Films, 1969. 


Operas: Jeno Hubay, composer, Anna Karenina (three-act; 
German libretto), Universal Edition (Vienna), 1922; [gino Rob- 
biani, composer, Anna Karenina (Italian libretto), Sonzogno 
(Milan), 1924; Sergei Sergeevich Prokof’ev, composer, **War 
and Peace’’ (Russian libretto by the composer and his wife, 
Mira Mendelson; first produced in Leningrad at the Maly The- 
ater, June 12, 1946; American premiere produced for NBC- 
TV, January 13, 1957), excerpt edited by Hugh Ross published 
as Four Choruses from the Opera ‘‘War and Peace,’’ Russian- 
American Music Publishers, 1946. 


Plays: C. Hanau, Resurrection (four-act), [Paris], 1906, trans- 
lation from the French by K.H.B. de Jaffa, G. Ricordi, 1925; 
Albert Mason Patrick Dawson, Where Love Is God Is, National 
Adult School Union, 1919; Frederick John Gillman, The Two 
Pilgrims, [London], 1920; Miles Malleson, Michael (one-act), 
Samuel French, 1949; Myrtle Pihlman Pope, The Death of Ivan 
Ilyitch, Stephen F. Austin State College, 1958; Alfred Neu- 
mann, War and Peace, MacGibbon & Kee, 1963; Henry Liv- 
ings, This Jockey Drives Late Nights: A Play from The Power 
of Darkness, Eyre Methuen, 1972; Eugenie Leontovich, Anna 
K (two-act), Samuel French, 1973. 
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A shoemaker named Simon, who had neither house 
nor land of his own, lived with his wife and children in 
a peasant’s hut and earned his living by his work. » 
(From Russian Stories and Legends by Leo Tolstoi. 
Illustrated by Alexander Alexeieff.) 


Recordings: ** Fables and Fairy Tales’’ (phonodisc), Caedmon, 
1974. 


Television: **The Last Journey’’ (motion picture produced for 
British television), starring Harry Andrews and Peggy Ash- 
croft, original screenplay by James Forsyth, 1972; **War and 
Peace’’ (motion picture produced for British television), star- 
ring Anthony Hopkins, 1972; **Anna Karenina’ (ten-part tele- 
vision series), starring Nicola Pagett and Eric Porter, British 
Broadcasting Corporation, shown in America on the Public 
Broadcasting System, 1978. 


SIDELIGHTS: August 28, 1828. Born on the family estate of 
Yasnaya Polyana, 130 miles south-west of Moscow, the fourth 
of the five children of Nikolay and Princess Marya Tolstoi. 


1830. Tolstoi was left motherless. Both grandmother and aunt 
became the dominant figures in his life. “‘My mother I do not 
at all remember. I was a year and a half old when she died. 
Owing to some strange chance no portrait whatever of her has 
been preserved, so that, as a real physical being, I cannot 
represent her to myself. | am in a sense glad of this, for in my 
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conception of her there is only her spiritual figure, and all that 
I know about her is beautiful, and I think this is so, not only 
because all who spoke to me of my mother tried to say only 
what was good, but because there was actually very much of 
this good in her 


“My earliest reminiscences of my grandmother, before our 
removal to Moscow and our life there, amount to three strong 
impressions concerning her. One was how my grandmother 
washed, and with some kind of special soap produced on her 
hands wonderful bubbles, which, so it seemed to me, she alone 
could produce. We used to be purposely brought to her— 
probably our delight and wonder at her soap-bubbles amused 
her—in order to see how she washed. I remember the white 
jacket, petticoat, white aged hands, and the enormous bubbles 
rising on them, and her satisfied, smiling, white face. 


“The second recollection is how she was drawn out, my fath- 
er’s valets acting as horses, in the yellow cabriolet on springs— 
in which we used to go for drives with our tutor, Feodor 
Ivanovich—into the small coppice for gathering nuts, of which 
there was a specially great quantity that year. I remember the 
dense thicket of hazel trees into which, thrusting aside and 
breaking the branches, Petrusha and Matyusha, the house val- 
ets, dragged the cabriolet with my grandmother, how they 
pulled down to her branches with clusters of ripe nuts, some- 
times dropping off, how my grandmother herself gathered them 


into a bag, and how we either ourselves bent down branches, 
or else were astonished by the strength of Feodor Ivanovich, 
who bent down thick stems, while we gathered nuts on all 
sides, and always noticed that there yet remained nuts ungath- 
ered by us when Feodor Ivanovich let go the stems, and the 
bushes slowly catching in one another straightened up again. 
I remember how hot it was in the open spaces, how pleasantly 
fresh in the shade, how one breathed the sharp odor of the 
hazel-tree foliage, how the nuts cracked on all sides under the 
teeth of the girls who were with us, and how we, without 
ceasing, chewed the fresh, full, white kernels. 


“‘But the strongest impression connected with my grandmother 
was a night passed in her bedroom with Lyof Stepanovich. 
Lyof Stepanovich was a blind story-teller (he was already an 
old man when I came to know him)—the survival of ancient 
luxury, the luxury of my grandfather. He was bought merely 
for the purpose of narrating stories, which, owing to the ex- 
traordinary memory peculiar to blind people, he could retell 
word for word after they had been twice read to him. 


*, . . Aunty Tatiana Alexandrovna had the greatest influence 
on my life. This influence consisted first, in that ever since 
childhood she taught me the spiritual delight of love. She taught 
me this, but not in words: by her whole being she filled me 
with love. I saw, I felt, how she enjoyed loving, and I under- 
stood the joy of love. This was the first thing."’ [Paul Birukoff, 
Leo Tolstoi, His Life and Work, Scribner, 1906.'] 


1837. Emerged out of sheltered existence, the family moved 
to Moscow. Father died. **For the first time it became clear 
to me that we (our family, that is) were not the only people 
on earth, that all the world’s interests did not converge upon 
us and that there was another life that of people who had nothing 
in common with us, cared nothing about us and did not even 
know we existed.’’ [Henri Troyat, Tolstoi, Doubleday, 1967." 


1841-1847. Lived in Kazan with another aunt. Entered Uni- 
versity of Kazan where he intended to study oriental languages 
or law, a dissolute life style, however, forced his withdrawal. 
“At Kazan I began to grow depraved. . . . Not only at 
Kazan, but even earlier, I used to take pains about my ap- 
pearance. I tried to be elegant, comme il faut. . . 


“IT was christened and educated in the faith of the Orthodox 
Greek Church; I was taught it in my childhood, and I learned 
it in my youth. Nevertheless, at eighteen years of age, when 
I quitted the university, I had discarded all belief in everything 
that I had been taught. To judge by what I can now remember, 
I could never have had a very serious belief; it must have been 
a kind of trust in this teaching, based on a trust in my teachers 
and elders, and a trust, moreover, not very firmly grounded.*”' 


1847. Returned to Yasnaya Polyana to devote himself to the 
upkeep of his newly inherited estate and the welfare of his 
serfs. 


1848. Left country life for Moscow and a new round of de- 
bauchery. 


1849. Moved to St. Petersburg where he accumulated gambling 
debts. 


Wrote of the three demons that devoured him: 
“1. The passion for gambling. Possible struggle. 


“*2. Sensuality. Struggle very difficult 
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Tolstoi’s house in Moscow. 


**3. Vanity. The most terrible of all."’ 
[Romain Rolland, Tolstoy, Dutton, 1911.'] 


1850. Returned to Yasnaya Polyana to open a school for peasant 
children. During this period Tolstoi made several excursions 
into Moscow society where he began his first serious attempt 
at writing. ‘‘This is the third year that I have spent the winter 
in Moscow without holding any office, and living a futile, 
useless life devoid of occupation or aim. And I have lived so, 
not because, as is often said and written, everyone in Moscow 
lives thus, but because a life of that kind has pleased me. The 
position of a young man in Muscovite society partially tends 
to predispose him to idleness. I say ‘a young man’ in the sense 
of one who combines in himself such qualifications as edu- 
cation, good family, and an annual income of from ten to 
twenty thousand roubles. Yes, the life of a youth who po: 
these qualifications is very pleasant—in it there is not 4 
care. But if he does not hold some office (in real earnest) he 
is a mere cipher, and loves to indulge in idleness. [C. J. Hogarth 
and Alexander Sirnis, translators, The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy: 
Youth, 1847-1852, Dutton, 1917.4] 


April, 1851, Set out to become a soldier in the Caucasus with 
his brother, Nikolay, who had joined the army and took part 
as a volunteer in an expedition against a local village. **I rather 
fancy that the really frivolous idea I had of making a journey 


to the Caucasus is an idea which I was inspired with from 
above. It’s the hand of God that has guided me—I never cease 
to thank Him for it; I feel that I've become better here (and 
that’s not saying much, since I've been very bad) and I'm 
firmly convinced that all that can happen to me here will only 
be for my good, since it is God himself who has willed it so. 
Perhaps it’s a very impudent idea, but this is the conviction | 
have all the same. That’s why I bear all the hardships and 
deprivations | mention (they are not physical deprivations— 
there are none for a fellow of 23 who is in good health) without 
feeling them, and even with a kind of pleasure, in thinking of 
the happiness in store for me."’ [R. F. Christian, editor, Tol- 
stoy's Letters, Volume 1: 1828-1879, Scribner, 1978.°] 


1852. Joined the regular army. First published story, Child- 
hood, appeared. **. . . Today at last I’ve received the order to 
set off and rejoin my battery, and I'm no longer a (collegiate 
registrar), but a (bombardier 4th class). You wouldn't believe 
how much pleasure it gives me. How many people in the same 
position as me would have considered the greatest of misfor- 
tunes what I regard as the most pleasant things in the world. 
It’s not from childishness that I find so much pleasure in don- 
ning a soldier’s uniform, but I'm happy because at last I've 
succeeded in something which I've worked for and which I've 
wanted for a very long time. . . . I’m happy not to be free any 
longer. It will perhaps seem strange to you that I desire not to 
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(From the movie “The Cossacks,” starring John Gilbert. Copyright 1928 by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Distributing Corp.) 


(From the movie “We Live Again,” starring Fredric March, adapted from the novel 
Resurrection. Copyright 1934 by Samuel Goldwyn.) 
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be free. For too long I've been free in every way, and it seems 
to me that this excess of freedom is the main cause of my 
faults and that it actually is an evil. Nothing to excess. That’ s 
a principle which I'd be very glad to follow in all things * 


1855. Served in Crimea—attached to gun battery near Sevas- 
topol during some of the heaviest fighting of the war. 


1856. Resigned from army and immersed himself in the literary 
life of St. Petersburg. **I put men to death in war, I fought 
duels to slay others. | lost at cards, wasted the substance wrung 
veat of peasants, punished the latter cruelly, rioted 
women, and deceived men. Lying, robbery, adultery 
of all kinds, drunkenness, violence, and murder, all were com- 
mitted by me, not one crime omitted, and yet I was none the 
less considered by my equals to be a comparatively moral man. 
Such was my life for ten years. 


“During that time I began to write, out of vanity, love of gain, 
and pride. I followed as a writer the same path which I had 
chosen as a man. In order to obtain the fame and money for 
which I wrote, I was obliged to hide what was good and bow 
down before what was evil. How often while writing have | 
cudgelled my brains to conceal under the mask of indifference 
or pleasantry those yearnings for something better which formed 
the real problem of my life! I succeeded in my object, and was 
praised. At twenty-six years of age, on the close of the war, 
I came to St. Petersburg and made the acquaintance of the 
authors of the day. 


“L met with a hearty reception and much flattery.””' 


December, 1856. Infatuation with Valeriya Arsenyeva helped 
establish Tolstoi’s ideal of marriage. **. . . I'm very close to 
going and marrying a guest, although on no account will I do 
so before June. The one thing that can deter me is for her to 
fall in love with someone or for me to fall in love with someone 
before then; for the feeling | have for her, however wavering 
and imperfect, is just the same here as it was in summer and 
autumn. My main feeling is a staunch love of a certain sort of 
family life to which this girl conforms better than anyone I 
have ever known. . . . I'm a family man by nature; even as a 
young man I had just the same tastes, but still more so now. 
I'm as convinced of this as I am that I'm alive. The only 
question is whether she is the sort of person I think she is. . . .°”* 


1857. Visited Western Europe. Returned to Russia to farm and 
reform his estate. ‘‘Yasnaya Polyana is a miracle. It is sweet 
and sad to be here, but Russia definitely disgusts me. | am 
beginning to feel hemmed in by the crude and hypocritical 
atmosphere here. . . . Beatings and floggings! . . . 


*‘In [St.] Petersburg and Moscow everybody is shouting about 
something, everybody is up in arms waiting for a miracle to 
happen, while out here in the country, patria chal barbarism, 
theft and arbitrary rule go on as before. 


1859. Occupied with school for peasant children at Yasnaya 
Polyana. ‘‘I cannot describe the emotion, the joy and fear I 
felt that evening. I saw a new world of delight and suffering 
rising up before him [Fyodka, a student]: the world of art. It 
seemed to me I had witnessed what no one has the right to 
see: the opening of the mysterious flower of poetry. . . . I felt 
such joy because, all of a sudden, by sheer chance, I saw 
unveiled before my eyes that philosopher's stone I had been 
seeking in vain for two years: the art of learning to express 
one’s thoughts. I felt fear because that art created new demands, 


Leo Tolstoi. Painting by Repin. 


a flood of desires foreign to the world in which, I believed at 
first, the pupils lived. 


. As a writer I’m no longer good for anything. I'm not 
writing, and I haven't written since Family Happiness, and 1 
don’t think I shall write in future—at least I flatter myself with 
this hope. Why is this? It’s a long and difficult story. The main 
reason is that life is short, and to waste it in my adult years 
writing the sort of stories I used to write makes me feel ashamed. 
I can and must and want to get down to business. It would be 
good if it could be the sort of thing which would tire me out, 
which urgently needed doing and would give me courage, pride 
and strength—that would be all right. But I really can’t lift a 
finger to write stories which are very nice and pleasant to read, 
now that I’m 31." 


September, 1860. Grieved over the death of his brother, Ni- 
kolay. **. . . On the 20th of September he died, literally in 
my arms. Nothing in life has ever produced such an impression 
upon me. He spoke the truth when he used to say there is 
nothing worse than death. And when one clearly realizes that 
it is the end of all, then there is nothing worse than life ei- 
ther... .""? 


September 23, 1862. After a short engagement, married Sofya 
Andreyevna Behrs, daughter of a Moscow physician. 
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(From Childhood by Leo Tolstoi. Illustrated by 
Andrej Kostin.) 


June, 1863. Resumed literary activities amid some disillusion- 
ment about married life. *‘Where is it—my old self, the self 
I loved and knew, who still springs to the surface sometimes 
and pleases and frightens me? I have become petty and insig- 
nificant. And, what is worse, it has happened since my mar- 
riage to a woman I love. Nearly every word in this notebook 
is prevarication and hypocrisy. The thought that she is still 
here now, reading over my shoulder, stifles and perverts my 
sincerity. . . . I must add words for her because she will read 
them. For her I write not what is not true, but things I would 
not write for myself alone. . . . It is appalling, dreadful, in- 
sane, to allow one’s happiness to depend upon purely material 


things: a wife, children, health, wealth. . . ."”? 


1863. Began writing War and Peace, an activity which con- 
sumed the next six years of his life. ‘You can't imagine the 
difficulties of this preparatory work, plowing the field I shall 
have to sow. Studying, thinking over everything that might 
happen to the future heroes of a big book, devising millions 
of schemes of all varieties and selecting the millionth part of 
them, it’s terribly hard work."*? 


1871-1872. Compiled Primer for peasant children. Also wrote, 
translated, and adapted fables and folk-tales. **As for the Reader, 
my ambitious dream is as follows: for two generations every 
Russian child, imperial prince or muzhik, would learn with 
this book, should receive his first impressions of poetry from 
it, and I, having written it, should be allowed to die in peace.’”? 


1873. Established famine relief fund to aid the starving resi- 
dents of Samara province. 


1875. First installments of Anna Karenina published. To a 
friend, he complained: ‘‘I’m sick and tired of my Anna K. 
Don’t praise my book! Pascal had a nail-studded belt he used 
to lean against everytime he felt pleasure at some word of 
praise. I should have a belt like that. I ask you, be a friend; 
either do not write to me about the book at all, or else write 
and tell me everything that is wrong with it. If it is true, as I 
feel, that my powers are weakening, then, I beg of you, tell 
me. Our profession is dreadful, writing corrupts the soul. Every 
author is surrounded by an aura of adulation which he nurses 
so assiduously that he cannot begin to judge his own worth or 
see when it starts to decline. . . . 


“There are days when one gets up feeling refreshed and clear- 
headed. One begins to write; everything is fine, it all comes 
naturally. The next day one reads it over, it all has to go because 
the heart isn’t there. No imagination, no talent. That quelque 
chose is lacking without which our intelligence is worthless. 
Other days one gets up hating the world, nerves completely 
on edge; nevertheless, one hopes to be able to get something 
done. And indeed, it doesn’t go too badly; it’s vivid, there is 
imagination by the carload. Again, one reads it over: mean- 
ingless, stupid; the brains weren't there. Imagination and in- 
telligence have to work together. As soon as one or the other 
gets the upper hand, all is lost. There is nothing to do but 
throw away what you've done and start over. 


“Ah, if only somebody else could finish Anna Karenina for 
me.””? 


1879. Marriage showed strain after the birth of the tenth child. 
“I was not fifty, I loved; I was loved; I had good children, a 
great estate, fame, health, and moral and physical vigour; I 
could reap or mow like any peasant; I used to work ten hours 
at a stretch without fatigue. Suddenly my life came to a stand- 
still. I could breathe, eat, drink and sleep. But this was not to 
live. I had no desires left. I knew there was nothing to desire. 
I could not even wish to know the truth. The truth was that 
life is a piece of insanity. I had reached the abyss, and I saw 
clearly that there was nothing before me but death. I, a fortunate 
and healthy man, felt that I could not go on living. An irre- 
sistible force was urging me to rid myself of life. . . . I will 
not say that [ wanted to kill myself. The force which was 
edging me out of life was something stronger than myself; it 
was an aspiration, a desire like my old desire for life, but in 
an inverse sense. I had to humour, to deceive myself, lest I 
should give way to it too promptly. There I was, a happy 
man,—and I would hide away a piece of cord lest I should 
hang myself from the beam that ran between the cupboards of 
my room, where I was alone every night while undressing. | 
no longer took my gun out for a little shooting, lest I should 
be tempted.’ 


1882. Completed A Confession [after three years] in which he 
wrestled with spiritual problems which had profound reper- 
cussions on his art. The work was suppressed in Russia. **One 
day of early spring I was alone in the forest, listening to its 
sounds. . . . I was thinking of my distress during the last three 
years; of my search for God; of my perpetual oscillations from 
Joy to despair. . . . And I suddenly saw that I used to live only 
when I used to believe in God. At the very thought of Him 
the delightful waves of life stirred in me. Everything around 
me grew full of life; everything received a meaning. But the 
moment I no longer believed life suddenly ceased. 
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..-A man all over gold braid asked Mama for the tickets just as if she had been some ordinary 
person. #(From How Varinka Grew Up ina Single Night by Leo Tolstoi. Illustrated by Hilary 
Abrahams.) 
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“*Then what am I still searching for? a voice cried within me. 
For Him, without whom man cannot live! To know God and 
to live—it is the same thing! For God is Life. . . . 


**Since then this light has never again deserted me."”* 


1882. Bought townhouse in Moscow, adopted vegetarianism, 
and gave up drinking, and smoking. ‘‘It is very hard for me 
to live in Moscow. I have been here for two months and it is 
not becoming any easier. | know now that, although I was 
aware of the enormity of the evil and temptations around us 
before, I did not really believe in them, I did not really see 
them as they are. . . . Now the enormity of the evil is crushing 
me, driving me to despair, driving me to doubt everything. . . . 


“I see one way: propaganda, spoken and written, but | am 
afraid this is nothing but vanity, conceit and possibly delusion. 
Another way would be to give help to people. But the infinite 
numbers of the destitute are disheartening. It isn’t like in the 
village where a little circle forms naturally. The only way I 
can see is to live honestly and always show one’s good side 
to others.””? 


1883. With Vladimir Chertkov as partner, Tolstoi founded The 
Intermediary, a publishing house. 


1884, Renewed deterioration of marriage, Tolstoi attempted to 
examine the estrangement. *‘Poor creature [Sofya], how she 
hates me! I don’t mind bearing a cross, so long as it demolishes 
me completely. But this emotional tug-of-war is awful, painful 
and sad. I saw in a dream that my wife loved me. Everything 
immediately became light and sunny. The truth is nothing like 
that. It is poisoning my existence. It would be so good to 
die. . . . I am suffering atrociously. Her soul is obtuse and 
dead; that I could bear, if that were all; but she is insolent and 
self-assured. . . . I ought to be able to put up with her out of 
pity, at least, if not love.’’? 


““My presence in Moscow in the family is virtually useless: 
the conventionality of life there paralyses me and the life there 
is repulsive to me, again for the same general reasons to do 
with my view of life which I cannot change, and I can do less 
work there. We apparently didn’t agree about why and for how 
long I should remain here, and I would like nothing to be left 
unagreed. I remained because I feel better here; there I am not 
needed at all. For how long? . . . As long as there is life and 
work I go on living.’’ [R. F. Christian, editor, Tolstoy's Let- 
ters, Volume II: 1880-1910, Scribner, 1978.°] 


1886. Completed 130 mile walk from Moscow to Yasnaya 
Polyana. 


1891. Publicly renounced copyright of much of his work—a 
decision which greatly annoyed his wife. 


1891-1892. Organized other famine relief programs, an activity 
which briefly reunited the Tolstoi family. 


1895. Youngest son, Ivan, died one month before his seventh 
birthday. 


1895-1902. Continued to publish last of his works. Obsessed 
with jealousy of his wife, Tolstoi wrote a letter of farewell to 
her—a letter which he never sent: ‘‘For a long time, dear 
[Sofya], I have been suffering from the discord between my 
life and my beliefs. I cannot force you to change your life or 
your habits. Neither have I hitherto been able to leave you, 
for I felt that by my departure I should deprive the children, 


Tolstoi in 1876. Painting by Kramskov. 


still very young, of the little influence I might be able to exert 
over them, and also that I should cause you all a great deal of 
pain. But I cannot continue to live as I have lived during these 
last sixteen years, now struggling against you and irritating 
you, now succumbing myself to the influences and the seduc- 
tions to which I am accustomed and which surround me. I have 
resolved now to do what I have wished to do for a long time: 
to go away. . . . Just as the Hindoos, when they arrive at the 
sixtieth year, go away into the forest; just as every aged and 
religious man wishes to consecrate the last years of his life to 
God and not to jesting, punning, family tittle-tattle, and lawn- 
tennis, so do I with all my strength desire peace and solitude, 
and if not an absolute harmony at least not this crying discord 
between my whole life and my conscience. . . ."’ 


1901, Excommunicated by the Russian Orthodox Church for 
his heretical writings. 


1901-1902. Became seriously ill. Moved to Black Sea coast of 
Crimea. 


1902. Returned to Yasnaya; wrote to Tsar concerning the evils 
of autocracy. 


1903. Yasnaya became place of pilgrimate where an ailing 
Tolstoi held reluctant court on social, political and religious 
issues. 


1906. Favorite daughter, Masha, died. 
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“Portrait of Tolstoi.” Wood engraving by Fritz Eichenberg. #(From The Resurrection by Leo 
Tolstoi.) 
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1910. Left his wife. He wrote Sofya: “My departure will cause 
you pain, and I am sorry about that, but try to understand me, 
and believe that I could not do otherwise. My position in the 
house is becoming—has already become—intolerable. Apart 
from every-thing else, | cannot go on living in the luxury by 
which I have always been surrounded, and I am doing what 
people of my age very often do: giving up the world, in order 
to spend my last days alone and in silence. Do understand this, 
I beg of you, and do not come running after me, even if you 
should learn where I have gone. Your coming would only make 
things worse for yourself and for me, and would not alter my 
decision, 


“I thank you for the forty-eight years of honorable life you 
spent with me and I ask you to forgive all the wrongs I have 
done to you, just as I forgive you, with all my heart, those 


you may have done to me. . . ."” 


November 7, 1910. Died at railway station in Astapovo. *‘When 
I am dying I should like to be asked whether I still see life as 
before, as a progression toward God, an increase of love. If I 
should not have the strength to speak, and the answer is yes, 
I shall close my eyes; if it is no, I shall look up.’”? 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Charles E. Turner, Count 
Tolstoi As Novelist and Thinker, Trubner, 1888, reissued, Has- 
kell House, 1974; John Coleman Kenworthy, Tolstoy: His Life 
and Works, Walter Scott, 1902, reprinted, Haskell House, 1971; 
Aylmer Maude, Tolstoy and His Problems, G. Richards, 1902, 
reprinted, Haskell House, 1974; Dmitri Sergeevich Merezh- 
kovskii, Tolstoi As Man and Artist, Putnam, 1902, reprinted, 
Greenwood Press, 1970; Edward Alfred Steiner, Tolstoy the 
Man, Macmillan, 1904, reprinted, Haskell House, 1969. 


Romain Rolland, Tolstoy (translation by Bernard Miall), Dut- 
ton, 1911, reprinted, Richard West, 1973; Edward W. Garnett, 
Tolstoy: His Life and Writings, Houghton, 1914, reissued, 
Folcroft, 1973; Ilia L’vovich Tolstoi (his son), Reminiscences 
of Tolstoy (translation from the Russian by George Calderon), 
Century, 1914 [a later edition translated by Ann Dunnigan 
published as Tolstoy, My Father, Cowles, 1971]; George Ra- 
pall Noyes, Tolstoy, Duffield, 1918, reissued, Dover, 1968; 
Vladimir G. Tchertkoff, Last Days of Tolstoy (translation from 
the Russian by Nathalie A. Duddington), Heinemann, 1922, 
reprinted, Kraus Reprint, 1973; A. B. Goldenweitzer, Talks 
with Tolstoy (translation by Samuel S. Koteliansky and Virginia 
Woolf), L. & V. Woolf, 1923, reissued, Horizon Press, 1969; 
Hugh |’Anson Fausset, Tolstoy: The Inner Drama, Harcourt, 
1927, reprinted, Russell, 1968; L. N. Tolstoi, The Private 
Diary of Leo Tolstoy, 1853-1857 (translation from the Russian 
by L. and A. Maude), Doubleday, Page, 1927, reprinted, Kraus 
Reprint, 1972. 


A. Maude, Leo Tolstoy and His Works, Routledge, 1930, reis- 
sued, Folcroft, 1975; Alexander I. Nazaroff, Tolstoy, the In- 
constant Genius, Harrap, 1930, reprinted, Books for Libraries, 
1971; Emil J. von Dillon, Count Leo Tolstoy, Hutchinson, 
1934, reprinted, Haskell House, 1972; G. Wilson Knight, 
Shakespeare and Tolstoy, Oxford University Press, 1934, reis- 
sued, Haskell House, 1970; Gerald E. H. Abraham, Tolstoy, 
Duckworth, 1935, reissued, Haskell House, 1974; Janko Lav- 
rin, Tolstoy: An Approach, Macmillan, 1946, reprinted, Rus- 
sell, 1968; Ernest J. Simmons, Leo Tolstoy, Little, Brown, 
1946, reissued, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1973; Aleksandra 
L'vovna Tolstaia (his daughter), Tolstoy: A Life of My Father 
(translation from the Russian by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood), 
Harper, 1953, reprinted, Octagon Books, 1973. 


Tolstoi on the road to Yasnaya Polyana. 


Theodore Redpath, Tolstoy, Bowes, 1960, second edition, 1969; 
Reminiscences of Lev Tolstoi by His Contemporaries (trans- 
lation from the Russian by Margaret Wettlin), Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House, 1961; Ralph E. Matlaw, editor, Tol- 
stoy: A Collection of Critical Essays, Prentice-Hall, 1967; Morris 
Philipson, The Count Who Wished He Were a Peasant: A Life 
of Leo Tolstoy, Pantheon, 1967; Gordon William Spence, Tol- 
Stoy the Ascetic, Barnes & Noble, 1967; Henri Troyat, Tolstoi 
(translation from the French by Nancy Amphoux), Doubleday, 
1967; Carol Z. Rothkopf, Leo Tolstoy, F. Watts, 1968; Re- 
ginald F. Christian, Tolstoy: A Critical Introduction, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969; John Stewart Collis, Leo Tol- 
stoy, Burns, 1969; E. J. Simmons, Introduction to Tolstoy's 
Writings, University of Chicago Press, 1969 


Vincenzo Gibelli, Life and Times of Tolstoy (translation by 
Raymond Rudorff), Hamlyn, 1970; Ronald Hayman, Tolstoy, 
Humanities Press, 1970; Elsa Z. Posell, Russian Authors, 
Houghton, 1970; Valentin F. Bulgakov, Last Year of Leo Tol- 
stoy (translation from the Russian by A. Dunnigan), Dial, 1971; 
Elizabeth Gunn, A Daring Coiffeur: Reflections on War and 
Peace [and] Anna Karenina, Rowman & Littlefield, 1971; 
Boris Eikenbaum, Young Tolstoi (translated from the Russian 
and edited by Gary Kern), Ardis, 1972; Sara Newton Carroll, 
The Search: A Biography of Leo Tolstoy, Harper, 1973; Edward 
Crankshaw, Tolstoy: The Making of a Novelist, Viking, 1974; 
Edward B. Greenwood, Tolstoy: The Comprehensive Vision, 
St. Martin's, 1975. 


Movie: *‘Tolstoy,’’ BBC-TV (London), released in America 
by Time-Life Films, 1971. 
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TREGASKIS, Richard 1916-1973 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 3; Born 
November 28, 1916, in Elizabeth, N.J.; died of a heart attack 
while swimming, August 15, 1973, near Honolulu, Hawaii. 
War correspondent, author, and screenwriter. Tregaskis cov- 
ered the hot spots in nine wars from Europe to Southeast Asia, 
working for the Saturday Evening Post, True, and as a free- 
lance correspondent, He was with the first boatload of Marines 
to hit the beach at Guadalcanal in 1942, and his observations 
of that campaign formed the basis for Guadalcanal Diary. It 
was a popular and critical suc: and was later filmed by 
Twentieth Century-Fox, with the screenplay by Tregaskis. 
Severely wounded while covering the Italian campaign in 1943- 
44, Tregaskis was awarded a Purple Heart. /nvasion Diary, 
the story of those battles, was written in the hospital as he 
recuperated. In later years, Tregaskis covered the Viet Nam 
War and his Viet Nam Diary won the 1964 George Polk Award 
for hazardous reporting. He wrote several more screenplays, 
usually for war-related films like ‘‘Fair Wind to Java’’ and 
“*Mission over Korea.’ He contributed teleplays to such tele- 
vision series as ‘‘Steve Canyon”’ and ‘‘Combat.’’ The Warrior 
King, Tregaskis's biography of King Hamehameha of Hawaii, 
was published posthumously. For More Information See: Au- 
thors and Writers Who's Who, Burke's Peerage, 1971; Who's 
Who in America, 38th edition, Marquis, 1974. Obituaries: 
Current Biography, Wilson, 1973, New York Times, August 
17, 1973, August 20, 1973; Publishers Weekly, August 27, 
1973; Newsweek, August 27, 1973; Time, August 27, 1973; 
Washington Post, August 27, 1973. 


ROBBIE TRE? 


This is the moon 
that the shepherds saw 
in the nighttime sky. 


a (From The First Christmas by Robbie Trent 
Illustrated by Marc Simont.) 


TRENT, Robbie 1894- 


PERSONAL: Born February 15, 1894, in Wolf Creek, Meade 
County, Ky.; daughter of Robert Ross (a farmer) and Sarah 
Ruth (Parr) Trent. Education: Studied at University of Louis- 
ville, University of Wisconsin, and George Peabody College 
for Teachers. Politics: Mostly Democratic. Religion: Baptist. 
Home and office: 2209 Abbott Martin Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 
37215. 


CAREER: Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn., 
children’s editor, 1929-59. National Council of Churches, 
member of lessons committees and Children’s Division. Mem- 
ber: League of American Pen Women (former president) 
Awards, honors: Litt.D., Georgetown College, Georgetown, 
Ky. 


WRITINGS: Your Child and God, Willett, Clark, 1941, revised 
edition, Harper, 1952; A Book about Me, Broadman, 1942; 
Susan, Viking, 1944; The Faith We Share, Broadman, 1947; 
Bible Stories, Whitman, 1947; The First Christmas, Harper, 
1948; A Star Shone, Westminster, 1948; To Church We Go, 
Wilcox & Follett, 1948; Jn the Beginning, Westminster, 1949; 
Stories of Jesus, Whitman, 1950; Always There Is God, 
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Abingdon, 1950; A Year of Junior Programs, Broadman, 1950; 
They Saw Jesus, Broadman, 1952; What Is God Like? (poems), 
Harper, 1953; A Boy's Friend, Whitman, 1953; / Can Tell God 
Things, Broadman, 1954; Daily Discoveries, Harper, 1955; 
The Little Old Lady, Broadman, 1958; Jesus’ First Trip, Broad- 
man, 1961; The Boy's Lunch, Abingdon, 1964; (with Howard 
P. Colson) Basic Christian Beliefs (adult textbook), Sunday 
School Board of Southern Baptist Convention, 1964; How the 
Bible Came to Us, Broadman, 1964; The Life of Jesus, Broad- 
man, student's book, 1964, teacher's book, 1965; Cubby's 
World: Story of a Baby Bear, Abingdon, 1966; Paul, God's 
Adventurer, Word Books, 1975; Shells From the Sea, Word 
Books, 1975; The Story of Your Own Bible, Word Books, 1977. 


Also author of The Basket Boat, published by Whitman; editor 
or co-editor of numerous religious textbooks and teacher's guides, 
all published by Sunday School Board of Southern Baptist 
Convention, 1960-62. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A book on Bible stories for pre-school 
children. 


SIDELIGHTS: **1 was fortunate to have several teachers who 
encouraged me to write and became my good friends."* Always 
There Is God and What Is God Like have been recorded on 
cassettes for the blind by the San Jose, California Public Li- 
brary. Trent’s books have been reprinted in England, and trans- 
lated into Chinese, Korean, Spanish, Italian, and Danish. 


UDEN, (Bernard Gilbert) Grant 1910- 


PERSONAL: Born June 17, 1910, in Kent, England; children: 
two daughters. 


CAREER: Writer. Teacher at Alwick Castle, Northumberland, 
England; lecturer and school inspector. Awards, honors: Kate 
Greenaway Medal from British Library Association, 1968, 
Children’s Spring Book Festival award runner-up from Book 
World, 1969, and Carnegie Medal runner-up, all for A Dictio- 
nary of Chivalry. 


WRITINGS—SJuveniles: A Dictionary of Chivalry (ALA No- 
table Book; illustrated by Pauline Baynes), Longman Young, 
1968, 1977, Crowell, 1969; /, John Froissart, Longman Young, 
1968, published as Hero Tales From the Age of Chivalry: 
Retold From the Froissart Chronicles (illustrated by Doreen 
Roberts), World Publishing, 1969; The Loss of the ‘Royal 
George’, Macdonald & Co., 1970; (with Roy Yglesias) Cab- 
bages and Kings: A Book of Incidental History (illustrated by 
Scoular Anderson), Kestrel Books, 1978. 


Other: Strange Reading, George Newnes, 1936; Farm History, 
Methuen, 1946; The Fighting Temeraire, Basil Blackwell, 1961; 
Life-Boats: A Survey of Their History and Present State of 
Development, Basil Blackwell, 1962; Collector's Casebook, 
Constable, 1963. 


The Knight and the Merchant, Faber, 1965, Roy, 1966; (com- 
piler) They Looked Like This: An Assembly of Authentic Word- 
Portraits of Men and Women in English History and Literature 
Over 1900 Years, Basil Blackwell, 1965, Barnes & Noble, 
1966; (compiler with Avril J. Pedley) They Looked Like This: 
An Assembly of Authentic Word-Portraits of Men and Women 
in European History, Art and Literature Over 1900 Years, Basil 
Blackwell, 1966, Barnes & Noble, 1967; (compiler) Anecdotes 
from History: Being a Collection of 1000 Anecdotes, Epigrams, 
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and Episodes Illustrative of English and World History, Barnes 
& Noble, 1968; British Ships and Seamen, Volume |: The 
Ships, Volume II: Naval Art and Science, Macmillan, 1969; 
Drake at Cadiz (illustrated by William Randell), Macdonald 
& Co., 1969; High Horses (illustrated by Peter Gregory), Kes- 
trel Books, 1976; (editor) Longman Illustrated Companion to 
World History, Kestrel Books, 1977. 


SIDELIGHTS: Uden is an English author and lecturer on lit- 
erary and historical subjects and a former inspector of schools. 
He has been a lifelong collector of books and historical doc- 
uments and pictures. His book, A Dictionary of Chivalry, was 
highly commended. This volume opens the world of English 
knighthood and chivalry, presenting definitions and descrip- 
tions of battles, different types of armor, buildings, books, 
sporting terms, and the dominant ideas of the times. Quotes 
from early documents and ballads bring the information alive 
for the reader. 


About A Dictionary of Chivalry, Growing Point commented: 
“This massive and exhilarating volume has collected innu- 
merable admirers and awards since it was first published. . . . 
Readers of romantic inclination may find it a splendid browsing 
book which will remind them of favourite heroes, fictional or 
historical. As a reference book it is useful not only for its 
concise definitions of battles, types of armour, heraldry, royal 
dynasties and even concepts, but also for the many quotations 
both from literature of the Middle Ages and from predictable 
later writers like Scott and Tennyson, which ballast and sub- 
stantiate the passages. . . ."° 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Collecting first editions, 
historical documents, letters, and pictures. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Times Literary Supplement, 
January 19, 1967, June 6, 1968; Horn Book, August, 1969; 
Growing Point, March, 1978; Doris de Montreville & Elizabeth 
D. Crawford, editors, Fourth Book of Junior Authors & Illus- 
trators, H. W. Wilson, 1978. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis 1885-1977 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 2: Born 
October 1, 1885, in New York, N.Y.; died December 18, 
1977, in Newtown, Conn. Anthologist, critic, lecturer, poet, 
and biographer. During the 1920s and 30s, Untermeyer was 
in the forefront of the revolt of modern poetry against Victorian 
gentility. He has been described as ‘‘this century’s most notable 
friend and popularizer of British and American poetry.’’ Al- 
though considered a minor poet and highly regarded as a par- 
odist, Untermeyer was noted for his genius as an anthologist. 
Critics have pointed out his consistent sensitivity in choosing 
material and his often brilliant analytical commentary which 
transformed the individual pieces of each anthology into a 
cohesive whole. During his career Untermeyer edited and com- 
piled more than one hundred books, including Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry and Modern British Poetry, which have become 
standard reference tools for three generations of students. A 
guiding force of popular taste in American verse, Untermeyer 
knew and influenced most of the major writers of the twentieth 
century, including D. H. Lawrence, Ezra Pound, Robert Frost, 
Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
H. L. Mencken. For More Information See: Louis Untermeyer, 
From Another World (autobiography), Harcourt, 1939; Twen- 
tieth Century Authors, Wilson, 1942, Supplement, 1955; Un- 
termeyer, Bygones (autobiography), Harcourt, 1965; Current 


Untermeyer 
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Biography, Wilson, 1967; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 
5-8, revised, Gale, 1969. Obituaries: Detroit Free Press, De- 
cember 20, 1977; New York Times, December 20, 1977; Wash- 
ington Post, December 20, 1977; Publishers Weekly, Decem- 
ber 26, 1977; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 73-76, Gale, 
1978; Current Biography, Wilson, 1978; Newsweek, January 
2, 1978; Time, January 2, 1978; AB Bookman's Weekly, May 
8, 1978. 


UTTLEY, Alice Jane (Taylor) 1884-1976 
(Alison Uttley) 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 3: Born 
December 17, 1884, in Derbyshire, England; died May 7, 
1976, in High Wycombe, England. Prolific author of fantasies 
for children, A professional writer for almost fifty years, Uttley 
was noted especially for creating the character Grey Rabbit, 
who appeared in more than thirty of her numerous animal 
picture books. In these stories, as in her novels for older chil- 
dren, Uttley consistently fused the real and the fantastic. Char- 
acters such as Sam Pig, Brock the Badger, and Brown Mouse, 
although somewhat humanized, face conflicts with natural 
enemies in their native habitat. Uttley once commented, **A 
story for children, however fanciful, should have truth in the 
background. There should be a solid foundation for the this- 
tledown tale.’’ Her most notable book for older children, A 


Traveller in Time, features a modern Derbyshire schoolgirl 
who is magically transported to and from the sixteenth century. 
The book, highly commended by critics, blends historical ac- 
curacy with fantasy. For her contributions to literature, Uttley 
was honored with a D.Litt. from Manchester University in 
1970. For More Information See: Who's Who in Children’s 
Literature, Schocken, 1968; Longman’s Companion to Twen- 
tieth Century Literature, Longmans, Green, 1970; Contem- 
porary Authors, Volumes 53-56, Gale, 1975; Twentieth Cen- 
tury Children's Writers, St. Martin's, 1978. Obituaries: 
London Times, May 8, 1976; New York Times, May 9, 1976; 
Bookseller, May 22, 1976; AB Bookman's Weekly, June 7, 
1976; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 65-68, Gale, 1977. 


VAN ITERSON, S(iny) R(ose) 


PERSONAL: Born in Curacao, Netherlands Antilles; children: 
Foyita, Victor, Loretta, Marnix. Residence: Columbia, South 
America. 


CAREER: Writer of books for young people. Awards, honors: 
Dutch Juvenile Book Prize, 1969, Hans Christian Andersen 
honor list, 1970, American Library Association Notable Book 
citation, 1971, and Mildred L. Batchelder Award, 1973, al 
for Pulga. 


(From Het Gouden Suikerriet by Siny Van Iterson.) 
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S. R. VAN ITERSON 


WRITINGS—AIl for children: De smokkelaars van Buenav- 
entura, Leopold, 1964, translation by Hilda van Stockum, pub- 
lished as The Smugglers of Buenaventura, Morrow, 1974; De 
adjudant van de vrachtwagen, Leopold, 1967, translation by 
Alexander Gode and Alison Gode, published as Pulga (ALA 
Notable Book), Morrow, 1971; Het gouden suikerriet (illus- 
trated by Dick Stolwijk), Leopold, 1970, translation by Patricia 
Pitzele and Joske Smedts, published as Village of Outcasts, 
Morrow, 1972; Om de Laguna grande (illustrated by D. Stol- 
wijk), Leopold, 1972, translation by H. van Stockum, pub- 
lished as The Curse of Laguna Grande, Morrow, 1973; Weer- 
Spiegel in de Bron, translation by H. van Stockum published 
as In the Spell of the Past, Morrow, 1975; Schaduw over 
Chocamata, translation by H. van Stockum published as he 
Spirits of Chocamata, Morrow, 1977. 


SIDELIGHTS: Van Iterson’s fiction has grown, to a large ex- 
tent, out of her transient lifestyle. Frequent moves have ex- 
posed her since childhood to a variety of peoples and cultures. 


She was born of Dutch parentage on the Caribbean island of 
Curacao, but soon moved with her father to Holland. Settling 
in a village dating back to the middle ages, the family resided 
in a castle-like house. Perhaps her surroundings spurred her 
imagination, since she began writing prose and poetry during 
these years. 


Following World War II, Van Iterson and her husband returned 
to Curacao where life on an isolated farm provided her with 
time to write. After another return to Holland, she and her 
growing family settled in Columbia, South America. 


Columbia provided rich and exotic material for Van Iterson’s 
juvenile fiction. The jungle and the crowded cities were the 
backdrops for the plots, while the Columbian people, with all 
their colorful customs and beliefs, supplied rich characteriza- 
tion. Most notable of characters was Pulga, who, like Van 
Iterson’s other young heroes, demonstrated maturity and self- 
reliance in problem situations. Though most of Van Iterson’s 
stories are mysteries, the solutions to the puzzles are never as 
important as the discoveries the characters make about them- 
selves. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, April, 1972, 
June, 1972, February, 1973, June, 1973, August, 1975; Pub- 
lishers Weekly, July 17, 1972, February 5, 1973, April 9, 1973. 


WASHBURNE, Heluiz Chandler 1892-1970 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 10: Born 
January 25, 1892, in Cincinnati, Ohio; died September 23, 
1970, in Falls Church, Va. Author of children’s books. In her 
writing Washburne aimed to help children to understand life 
in other countries. Her travels in North and South America, 
Africa, Europe, Asia, and Australia provided the inspiration 
for most of her work, including Fridl, a Mountain Boy and 
Rhamon, a Boy of Kashmir. \n addition, she was noted for her 
“Little Elephant” series of picture books, and she contributed 
articles to Child Life, St. Nicholas, and the Britannica Junior 
Encyclopaedia. For More Information See: Contemporary Au- 
thors, Permanent Series, Volume 1, Gale, 1975; Who Was 
Who among North American Authors, 1921-1939, Gale, 1976. 
Obituaries: AB Bookman's Weekly, October 5, 1970 


WEBER, Lenora Mattingly 1895-1971 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 2: Born 
October 1, 1895, in Dawn, Mo.; died of a heart attack, January 
29, 1971, in Denver, Colo. Weber wrote over thirty books, 
most of which are romances for young girls, stressing tradi- 
tional values, problems of adolescence, and the importance of 
family. Her fiction is sometimes criticized today for perpetu- 
ating male-female stereotypes and failing to portray a realistic 
world; but her novels have been widely read by young girls 
for decades. She is best known for her series of thirteen books 
featuring the teenage character Beany Malone, first introduced 
in Meet the Malones in 1943. Other titles in the series include 
Leave It to Beany!, a Junior Literary Guild selection, Beany 
Has a Secret Life, and Something Borrowed, Something Blue. 
The Katie Rose Belford books, another popular romantic series 
created by Weber, include The Winds of March and I Met a 
Guy I Used to Know. Katie Rose’s younger sister, Stacy Bel- 
ford, became the central character in Weber’s final novels, 
Hello My Love, Goodbye and Sometimes a Stranger, both pub- 
lished posthumously. A monthly columnist for Extension mag- 
azine for twenty years, Weber was also the author of adult 
short stories which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post and 
other periodicals. For More Information See: The Book of 
Catholic Authors, 3rd series, Walter Romig & Co., 1945; More 
Junior Authors, Wilson, 1963; Contemporary Authors, Per- 
manent Series, Volume 1, Gale, 1975; Contemporary Literary 
Criticism, Volume 12, Gale, 1980. Obituaries: Publishers 
Weekly, February 15, 1971. 
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Hello bug. «(From Goodbye, Hello by Robert Welber, Illustrated by Cyndy Szekeres.) 


WELBER, Robert 


PERSONAL: Born in Patterson, N.J. Education: University of 
Michigan, B.S., 1952; Bank Street College of Education, M.S. 
(early childhood and elementary education). Home: New York, 
N.Y. 


CAREER: Nursery and kindergarten teacher in New York City; 
The Studio on Eleventh Street (alternative school), New York 
City, founder and teacher, 


WRITINGS—AIl for children; all published by Pantheon 
Books: The Winter Picnic (illustrated by Deborah Ray), 1970; 
Frog, Frog, Frog (illustrated by D. Ray), 1971; The Train 
(illustrated by D, Ray), 1972; Song of the Seasons (illustrated 
by D. Ray), 1973; Goodbye, Hello (illustrated by Cyndy Szek- 
eres; Junior Literary Guild selection), 1974; The Winter Wed- 
ding (illustrated by D, Ray), 1975. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘] am very interested in exploring how children 
learn, and helping them do this comfortably in their own life- 
style. A three year old has a life-style just as a forty-three year 
old does. I have been interested for a long time in the process 
of separation that children and their parents go through in going 
to school. No one ever speaks a great deal about how difficult 
it is for parents to say goodbye as well as for the child. The 
process should be gradual so everyone is comfortable. My book 
(Goodbye, Hello] is an attempt to help children, parents, and 
teachers think about this process and discuss it. How one sep- 


arates, it seems, affects all of one’s feelings about learning as 
well as one’s capacity to learn. 


“In my day you were just shoved into the classroom. Now 
there is an attempt, that is becoming more widespread, to help 
children, parents, and teachers become more comfortable and 
not afraid of their feelings about separation, and more attention 
is being paid to working it out satisfactorily."’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, February, 
1973. 


ROBERT WELBER 
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Young 


YOST, Edna 1889-1971 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born November 16, 1889, in Clearfield 
County, Pa.; died September 10, 1971, in New York, N.Y. 
Educator and author. Yost was one of the first women authors 
to write about the achievements of women. Her books, written 
for both adults and young people, include American Women 
of Science, American Women of Nursing, and Famous Amer- 
ican Pioneering Women. She also contributed numerous arti- 
cles and biographical sketches to Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, Encyclopaedia Britannica, World Book Encyclopedia, 
and Collier's Encyclopedia. For More Information See: Con- 
temporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; Authors 
of Books for Young People, Scarecrow, 1971. Obituaries: AB 
Bookman's Weekly, October 4, 1971; Contemporary Authors, 
Volume 103, Gale, 1981. 


YOUNG, Lois Horton 1911-1981 


PERSONAL: Born April 2, 1911, in Hamburg, N.Y.; died 
March 1, 1981; daughter of Roy Austin (a minister) and Grace 
(Spencer) Horton; married Carl Edgar Young (a minister), 
April 25, 1934; children: Mary Lois (Mrs. J. Robert Miller), 


Margaret Carol (Mrs. Edwin M. Wray), Ruth Elizabeth (Mrs. 
George A. McGuire), Kathryn Louise. Education: Hunter Col- 
lege (now Hunter College of the City University of New York), 
A.B., 1933; additional study at University of Maryland and 
at Biblical Seminary. Religion: Protestant. Home: 303 Windsor 
Mill Rd., Ext., Baltimore, Md. 21208. Office: Milford Mill 
Kindergarten, 901-915 Milford Mill Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
21208. 


CAREER: Director of pre-school center, Baltimore, Md., 
1942-43; kindergarten teacher in Baltimore, Md., 1945-54; 
Milford Mill Church, Baltimore, Md., director of Christian 
education since 1953; Milford Mill Kindergarten, Baltimore, 
Md., director since 1954. Member: Childhood Education As- 
sociation, National Association for Education of Young Chil- 
dren, Phi Sigma Gamma (president, 1932-33). Awards, hon- 
ors: Hymn Society of America award, for Christian education 
hymns. 


WRITINGS: Curriculum Materials for Children’s Leader, Ot- 
terbein Press, 1937-57; Kindergarten Teacher's Guides, six 
books, Pilgrim Press, 1953-54; Let's Grow Up, Pilgrim Press, 
1955; My Bible Story Book, three books, Judson, 1955; Kin- 
dergarten Teacher's Book, three books, Judson, 1955; Kin- 


He held up his right foot to see how mother had made it comfortable. He saw the hole, and 
showing right through it was a tiger, smiling! a( From The Brown Shoes by Lois Horton Young. 
Illustrated by Bill Hamilton Associates.) 
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dergarten Superintendent's Book, Judson, 1956; Making 
Christmas Christian, Christian Education Press, 1957; God 
and His World: A Cooperative Vacation School Course for Use 
with Kindergarten Children (teacher's book), Otterbein Press, 
1958; God and His World (pupil’s book), Otterbein Press, 
1958; Teaching Kindergarten Children, Judson, 1959. 


Kindergarten Storytime, Judson, 1962; God’s World of Won- 
der, Otterbein Press, 1964; The Little Church That Grew, 
Abingdon, 1965; No Biscuits at All, Friendship, 1966; Through 
Hospital Windows, Judson, 1966; For a Child's Day: Thoughts 
and Verses, Selected from the Bible, Abingdon, 1967; What- 
ever Happened on Peony Street?, Friendship, 1968. 


This Is Benjamin, Judson, 1970; Mundi’ s World, Judson, 1970; 
We Remember Jesus, Judson, 1970; What Can You Decide?, 
Judson, 1970; The Brown Shoes, Judson, 1970; God Plans for 
Us to Grow, Judson, 1970; Dimensions for Happening, Judson, 
1971. Author of curriculum materials for United Methodist 
Church; writer of children’s songs. Contributor to religious and 
educational journals. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: For Every Branch, a book on theology; 
No Can Be a Loving Word; Vermont, a Special Flavor; As a 
Child Grows; and Kavanaugh. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Interior decorating and 
cooking. 
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